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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



No modern German writer has exerted an influ- 
ence comparable to that of Heine, and it is not less 
true that since Goethe no author has penetrated 
BO generally through every class of society. Uni- 
versality of popularity is the surest test of the 
existence of genius, just as a faithful reflex of 
the spirit of the age in which it was conceived is 
the surest test of the genuineness of a work of 
art. That which grows from and is extolled by 
a class may owe its birth to prejudice, and its 
Subsequent life to the spirit of rivalry to which it 
ministers, and we consequently find at times 
writers endowed with the faintest talent achiev- 
ing a world-wide reputation, not by the force 
of innate genius, but by dexterously turning to 
account the enthusiasm of a faction. But where, 
as in Heine's case, we find friend and enemy 
alike interested, and the adherents of all parties 
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unanimoas as to bis abilities) theo we become 

at once convinced that we bave before us that 
rarest and most brilliant plienomenon, a true 
geiiind) and one who aa each imperatively de- 
mands the attention of all who laj claim to 
information and i ate 11 igen ce. 

Whether Heine's genius and influence has been 
invarwhly and immtdiately exerted for good or 
for evil is, and ever sbould be, for the impartial 
etudent of Hteratnre and of history, a umtter of 
Bupreme inJifference. The greatest and most 
important developments are those whose real aims 
and value are fi i*st appreciated by posterity. If 
progress Lg the peculiar law of humanity, it is 
not less certain that agitation ie the main spring 
of progress, and that as a general rule all agi- 
tations, however disagreeable they may have 
appeared to contemporaries, have advanced the 
world. Such goods as happiness and improved 
social culture can only be bought by blood and 
Buffering. 

Heine most emphatically beloags to that class 
of writers who are a scandal to the weaker 
brethren, a terror to the strong, and a puzzle 
to the conservatively wis© of their own day and 
generation J but who are received by the intelli- 
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gent contemporary with a smilOj and by the afleiv 
comer witli than kB, He is one of that great 
band, whose laughter has been in its inner aoul 
nrore moring than the moat fervid flow of serioua 
eloquence — the hand which numbered Lucian 
and Rabelais and Swift among its members — men 
who lashed into motion the sleepy world of the 
day, with all its " baroque-ish " virtues and vices , 
Heine has endeared himself to the Germao 
people by hia universality of talent^ his sincerity, 
and by his weaknesses* His very affectations 
render him more natural, for there 13 no effort 
whatever to conceal them, and that which is truiy 
natural will always be attractive, if from no other 
cause than because it is so readily intelligible. 
He possesses in an eminent degree the graceful 
art of commanicating to the most uneducated 
mind (of a sympathetic cast) refined secrets of 
art and criticism } and this he does^ not like a 
pedantic profeasorj ex caihcdra^ as if every word 
were an apocalypse of novelty^ but rather like a 
friend, who^ with a delicate regard for the feelings 
of his auditor^ speaks as though be supposed bim 
already familiar with the subject in question. 
Pedantry and ignorant self-sufficiency appear 
equally and instinctively to provoke his attacks. 
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and there is scarcely a modern form of th^o 
reactionary negative vices which he haa not 
Beyer el J lashed. 

Perhaps the most characteristic posifcion which 
Heine holds is that of interpreter or medium 
between the learned and the people. He has 
popularised philosophy and preached to the 
multitude those Eecrats which were once the 
exclusive property of the learned. His writings 
have been a " flux ' ■ between the smothered 
fire of univereities and the heavy ore of the 
public mind. Whether the procesa will evolve 
pure and precious metal or noxious vapours— 
in simple terms^ whether the knowledge thus 
popularised, and whether the ultimate tendency 
of this " witty, wise, and wicVed writer/' has 
been for the direct benefit of the people, is not a 
question open to discuasion* All that we know 
is J that he is lure — that he cannot be thrust 
aside — ^and that he exerts an incredible and 
daily increasing inHnence. Bat to judge from 
every analogy and precedent, we must conclude 
that the agitation which he has caused, though 
eminently disagreeable to many, even friends, 
who are brought within its immediate aütion^ 
will be eminently beneficial in the end. 
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It were worse than folly to attempt to palliate 
Heine's defecta» That they exist engrainedj 
eotwinedj and iategrate with his better qualitieBj 
admits no doabt or denial. Bnt thej have been 
in every age so strikingly characteristic of every 
writer of his class, that we are forced to believe 
them inseparable. They are the shades which 
render the lights of the picture apparent, with- 
out which the picture would in all probability 
never have excited attention. It is a strikiug 
characteristic of true humoar that it is " all- 
ein bracing," includiug the good and the bad, the 
lofty and the low. There is no characteristic 
appreciable by the human mind which does not 
come withia the range of humoiiVy for wherever 
crealion is manifested, ilicre will be contradiction 
and opposites, striving into a law of harmony. 
Humour appreciates the contradiction — the lie 
disguised as truths or the truth born of a lie — 
and proclaims it aloud, for it is a strange quality 
of humour that it must out^ be the subject what 
it may* Unfortunalely, no subject presents so 
many and such absurdly vulnerable points as the 
proprieties and improprieties of daily life and 
society. Poor well-meaning Civilisation, with 
her allies Moral ity and Tradition, maintain a 
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for Herr Heine. No one like him uaderstanda 
how to build up a little edifice of the tenderest 
and most refined santiment for the mere pleasure 
of knocking it down with a last linCi No one 
like him approaches his reader with doleful 
countenance — poui*8 into the ear a tale of secret 
sorrow — and when the sympathiea are enlisted^ 
surprises his confidant with a horse- laugh. It 
seems as though nature had endowed him with a 
most delicate sensibility and a keen perception 
of the ridiculous, that his own feelings may afford 
him a perpetual subject for banter." 

A writer of Heine's character can be judged 
only by the broadest and most comprehensive 
rules of criticism, if indeed, in many instances, 
he be open to criticism nt alh A reriewer is 
BaiJ to have remarked of Carlyle, that one might 
as well attempt to criticise a porcupine. and this 
may be said with much greater truth of Heine, 
He can, in factj only be fiilly comprehended as a 
whole, and the more we read him, the better we 
appreciate him. This is a characteristic of all 
truly great writers who do nob reproduce them- 

BelTOS, 

This present translation of the Jieisebilder (of 
which more than ten thousaud copies have been 
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published in America) was on its first appear» 
anc© very favourably received by all revieivers. 
That Heine himself was gratified by it appears 
from the following extract from a letter to Mr, 
Calmauii-Levy :■ — 

** A piece of good news that I forgot to common i- 

eate to you the other day. An English transtatioix 
of the ReimhUder which has appeared in New York * 
has met with an enormous syc^sess, according to a 
correspondence in the Ang^urger Zeitung (which does 
not love me enough to invent sucjcesses for me). 

** Henri Heikk.'* 
"Pdrti, fVädnesda^j OcU 4 1855." 

But to know his work as a whole, it is not 
necessary that nothinff should be omitted. There 
are humourists who have the strange talent of 
communicating the attraction of the genial even 
to the immoral. In the works of Rabelais, Sterne, 
and even Swift, the passages which modesty would 
taboo are like dirty spice floating in wine; but 
in the B^isehilder they are like dead blue- 
bottles, or rather spiders, not agreeable to the 
most depraved tastes, and such as would be gladly 
omitted even by an appreciative reader of the 
Moyen de Farvenir. I can hardly understand 

^ Pbikdelpbift, none ever appeared in New Tnrk. 
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what a certain biograpLer of Keine means by 
saying that he is ** never vulgar," K he is not 
in many places as raiikly valgar as mortal man 
can be^ then is the Vhxe Doch one not vulgar, nor 
any of his kind. In more than one passage Heine 
glorifies himself cynically on this, as if it com* 
pleted his many-sidedness and his democracy. 
In many places this vulgarity, half real, half 
affected^ where it takes the form of intense admi- 
ration of style, aristocracy, fashioiij and elegance^ 
or when Heine, aa he says — 

**Blefit »ensatioii^ — felt ^Ud,*^ 

he is only naYvely amnsing. He very often 
indeed dwells on the attributes and characteristicg 
of his beloved "gentility,'* far too appreciatingly 
for ns not to perceive that they have not always 
been ah initio entirely familiar to biro. Heine 
was, however, perfectly conscious of this weakness 
for *' quality/' and we can let it pass with the 
little protest that it is not fair to make him out 
better than he himself pretended to be* But 
there la a vulgarity of another kind, such as he 
poured forth on Platen, which is in striking 
contrast to his brilliancyj witj and artiBtic power, 
since it is with very little exception coarse, ca- 
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attmetive, and ou pleasant, not ereti good of iim 
kind, and often quite QßtrnthfaL This vaa in later 
featu bis own opinion of it, since he cancelled 
an entire chapter of anch Btalf, not in the least 
becanse it waa immodest — that would never have 
iBfinenoed htm — bnt becanae it waa absolntelj 
wanting in any kind of merit whateyer^ and waa 
croolly dishonest. In fine, the reader may rest 
aaaured that there was never a book written in 
which so liUU that is piquant was lost by carefol 
cleansing and revision as the Seisehiider, and in 
this I think that even the most liberal lovers of 
the prohibited will all agree with ma In the 
present version these omissions aie confined 
almost entirely to what Heine in later years 
bim«eir altered or deleted* 

Aft regard a the method of translating Heine's 
poetry or prose, there is one thing which has 
«icaped many who have attempted it. This is, 
that in all bis Ijrical efforts, he took ^raordinarif 
pains to make his sentences as much like simple 
prose as is compatible with melody. He strove 
with might and main to avoid what is even mors 
of a blemish in English poetry than in German — 
the old-fashioned conventional phrases involving 
inversion, and words and terms seldom or never 
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heard in conversation. Had he been an English- 
man, ho would probably have entirely avoided 
« Quaker talk/' such as "thou " and " thy," " dost," 
"walketh," and "standeth." Unfortunately for 
the translator, this Quaker talk is still common 
and familiar conversational prose in German, and 
it very often happens that it is almost impossible 
to omit it, or to perfectly transfer the original 
spirit of glorified and clarified prose to English. 
To attain this, Heine very often wrote a little 
ballad six times over, simplifying it at every effort. 

My own translation is very far from being per- 
fect as regards this simplicity of language allied 
to melody and brilliancy, but I have at least been 
aware of it in the original, and done my best, such 
as it was, to reproduce it. And I have certainly 
not sinned as regards forcing into it worn-out 
artificial tawdry specimens of " handsome talkee," 
as the Chinese call the conventional platitudes in 
which their souls delight. 

Heine has been called the wittiest Frenchman 
since Voltaire, and the most humorous German of 
any time. But between wit and humour there 
is another quality, which may bo called applied 
fun or piquant drollery ; and in this he, with 
Dickens and Sydney Smith, are probably the three 

VOL. I. h 
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great leaders of the century. It is almost char- 
acteristic of Heine that these piquant drolleries, 
as succinctly expressed as Wellerisms, are em- 
ployed by him — exactly as Abraham Lincoln 
employed comic anecdotes — not to be "funny" 
for fun's sake, but to illustrate great and even 
serious truths. They are the glints of light on 
diamonds, the beeswings in wine, which give 
impressive beauty to the whole. They are to be 
found scattered here and there alike in his dis- 
quisitions on German metaphysics, poetry, art, or 
human characters, in all his works on all subjects. 
The reviewer who can cast aside even his frag- 
ments, such as the Habbi von Bacharach^ or 
Schnahdewopski, or The Florentine Nights, as 
** failures as novels," or imperfect (as many have 
done), has no true appreciation of the author. 

It is a proof of being well-read that the reader 
is not absolutely ignorant of any real work of 
genius whatever, and, inversely, every work of 
genius is absolutely generally known. Heine is 
distinctly a writer of whom no person of true cul- 
ture can afford to be ignorant — " not to know 
him argues one's self unknown," beyond all ques- 
tion. Many geniuses may be known by a single 
one of their works ; but Heine, far more than 
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aost, requires some familiarity with all that he 
a as written to be rightly judged» For as differeot 
flowers in a garden are believed to mutually give 
and take beauty and perfume, so the works of this 
author reflect lutelligeDce and enjoyment one to 
the other. And as in education — or the binding 
of sticks — a dozen items collectively grouped are 
etronger than a hundred scattered hero and there 
at intervals, so I trust that this complete collec- 
tion in English of Heine's works-— the first ever 
undertaken — will be of value to those who know 
what an advantage it is to be able to consul b at 
any time all that any great author has written* 

That Heine was really in the fullest sense of 
the word a genim^ and not a clever imitator of 
genius, much less ** a quack or charlatan in litera- 
ture," as one who ought to have known better 
called him J is shown hy his many and marvellous 
prophecies or intuitions, of which a remarkable 
collection might be made. Thus in his account 
of the Salon of 1830, he selected for commenda- 
tion with unerring insight those pictures which 
in due time became " world-famous," and hig 
prediction that if Germany should ever become 
united it wonld be to conquer France, also that 
the Germans would show that they had not for- 
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gofcten or forgiveti any wi^Bg sinco the murder 
of Conradiu, indicate tlie spirit of divinatioD 
which is always fonnd in the tme poet In a 
single book by any author snch instancoa are 
apt to itrike the reader aa merely ^lUcJdichs 
Einfälle — happy hits ; but when they recur in 
all hiB worke, then we admit his inspiration* 

ThefB Ib yet another point which may well be 
borne in mind by all who read Heine for the first 
timO; because he is one who says many things 
which will be rememberedj and who often exer- 
cises a gl eat influence on the young. He com- 
bined with genius and many good and hnmane 
qnalities many de merits , weaknesses, and incon- 
sistencies. He was deeply impressed with the 
romantic spirit at least of religion, and he was 
irreligious ; in the Beisehilder he alternately wor- 
ships and blasphemes, as the word is generally 
understood, and he was at heart aristocratiCj yet 
tells us that h© withdrew his sympathy from 
Napoleon I. when the latter manifested the same 
tendency. It is true that he was quite aware 
of the chaotic state of his principles — nay, I 
believe that he deeply regretted it j bat when w© 
find him, like too many of hia admirers of the 
present day, attributing it all to *' this horrid age 
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in which we live," we can, or shoald, only pity 
the wretched weakness of a man of real genius 
who does not strive all the more on that very 
accoant to form consistent ideals, and to rise 
above the age and reform it There are many 
women, and not a few men, who think, because 
tiiey are pretty, brilliant, gifted, or reckless, that 
they have patent and privilege to say or do every- 
thing foolish or capricious. These beggars for 
places as spoiled pets in popularity "admire" 
Heine, faults and all, but do not feel, as he did 
at heart, the meanness of a want of coherent 
principles, and the fact that it is really conducive 
to Pessimism and absolutely opposite to that spirit 
of Hellenism, or the beauty of Nature, health, 
and humanity, to which Heine, like Goethe, was 
passionately devoted For Hellenism was founded 
on ideals, and Pessimism on the absence of their 
existence. 
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TO THE FRENCH VERSION. 



It will always be difficult to determine how a 
German writer should be translated into French, 
Should we smuggle out of sight here and there 
thoughts and figures when tlicy are not according 
to the civilised taste of the French, and appear 
to them perhaps as unpleasant, if not ridiculous 
exaggeration; or should we boldly introduce to 
the elegant world of Paris the unlicked Teuton 
with all his trans-Rhenish originality fantastically 
adorned with Germanisms and overloaded with 
hyper-romantic decoration ? I, for my part, do 
not think that the unlicked German can be trans- 
lated into smoothly licked French, and therefore 
present myself in my primitive barbarous con- 
dition, like the Chaomas (Carib) Indians who 
were so well received last summer. I too am a 
warrior, as was the great Takuabeh. He is dead 
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DOW, and Ills mortal envelope reposos, most care- 
fully preserved, in tLe Zoological Moseam of the 
Jardin des Plante», that Pantheon of the animal 
world. 

My book is a theatrical show. Enter witbont 
fear! I am not so evilly disposed as I seem. 
I have only painted my face with such wild 
colours the better to frighten my foes in battle« 
At heart I am meek as a lamb. Be of good 
cheer, therefore, and shake my hand. Nay» you 
may handle my weapon Sj even the quiver and 
the arrows, for I have blunted their points^ as 
we barbarians are accustomed to do when we ap- 
proach consecrated places. Between us, these 
arrows were not only sharp bat well poisoned. 
To-day they are hurtless and harmless, and yon 
can for pastime examine the variegated feathers 
on them, and your children even use them for 
playthings. 

But I will lay aside the tattooed style and 
express myst If in French* The style, the con- 
nected trains of thoughtj the grotesque sudden 
fancies, the oddities of expression — in short, the 
whole character of the German original, have 
been repeated so far as is pcmsible, word for wordy 
in this French translation of the EeimhiMer. 
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Paste, elegance, grace, or charm and nice refine- 
ment have been sacrificed everywhere without 
mercy to literal truth. It iß now a GBrnjan 
book in French speech, a book which does not 
pretend to please the French piibUc, bnt rather 
to enable it to learn a strange and foreign style 
of origiitality. For I will teach or inform, and 
not merely am use« In such fashion have we Ger- 
mans iranalated foreign authors, not without advan- 
tagej for by so doing we have gained new views, 
new forms of words, and new forms of speechi 
A similar acquisition would do you no harm. 

After I had determined to make yon before all 
things familiar with the foreign character of this 
workj it seemed to me to be of much less oonse^ 
quence to present it unabridged ; firstly , because 
many passages referring to or depending on local 
or temporal ailusionsj plays on words, and simi- 
lar specialtioSj cannot be reproduced in French ; 
secondly, because many passages which were 

lirected in a spirit of bitter enmity against per- 
^iona and circumstances quite unknown here, might 
occasion the most disagreeable misunderstand- 
ings. Thus, for instance, I have suppressed a lead- 
ing chapter which contained a description of the 
island Nordernej and the German nobility. The 
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English fragments are abridged by more tban 
one half; what waa expunged was limited entirely 
to political questions of those times.* In the part 
devoted to Italy, which was written in the year 
1828, the same reasons induced me to omit sevs^ 
ral chapters ; thoughj to tell the truth, I should 
have struck out the whole had I allowed myself 
to be influenced by similar considerations m 
regards aU that refers to the Catholic Church. I 
considered it my duty to annal a veiy harsh pas- 
sage in which Protestant zeal assumed a bitter- 
ness which in merry France would have been an 
offence to good taste« In Germany^ such ear* 
nestness would Lav© been all in the right place ; 
for in my character as ProteBtant I could strike 
the lovers of darkneas * and sham holy hypocrites, 
or the German Pharisees and Sadduceea, far more 
effective blows than if I had spoken as a philo- 
sopher. But that it may not be possible for 
readers who may compare the original with this 
translation to accuse me on account of these 
omissions of unmeasured concession, I will hare 
speak plainly on tins question. 

This book waa, with the exception of a tew 



^ Ree^tored in thi» edition. 
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pages, C01D posed before the Revolutioa of July. 
At that time political pressure had caused a 
general silence ; all souls were sunk in a lethai'gy 
of doiibb and dread, and he who then dared to 
Bpeak must express himself with all the more 
passion, tlie more he despaired of the nctory of 
freedom, aud tite more bitterly the priestly and 
aristocratic party attacked him. I here use the 
words *^ priestly '^ and "aristocratic" simply fro tu 
habit, since I always used them at that time when 
1 aloue su3taiaed the conflict with the championa 
of the past. These words were intelligible to 
every onej and as I must confess I still retained 
at that time the terminology of 1789, and wasted 
a vast expcüditure of words against the clergy 
and nobility, or, as I called them, " priestdom ** ^ 
and " aristocracy/' But I have advanced since 
then on the road of progress j and my dear Ger- 
manSj who, awakened from sleep by the canuona 
of July^ followed my footsteps, and now speak 
the language of 17S9 or even of 1793, are now 
eo ^ away as to have lost sight of mo, and fancy 



' Pfo^enthum* The w^rd P/Sife, a prititt, x& uaeii, ua Profciaor 
Whitney trulj ant! «ucclnotly dedarea^ *' g^nly cotuttiniptly,** 
i,t^ ttöl OiiTitemphvtivelv ut delibt;mti^Iy, but cDtitetnptuuuäly 
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thai I am fur behiod. I urn accased of far too 
great moderatioQj of an QtiderBtaDdiDg with tbo 
srifitocmcj/ and I see the day approncbiog when 
an inclinatioo towards the priesthood will be urged 
against me. The truth is that I^ to-day» Qoder- 
Btand bj the word aristocracy, not only those ^ 
who are noble by birth» but all, however calledp 
who Hve at the expense of the people. The 
admirable formula, ^^ The exploitation of mankind 
by man," * for which we are indebted, with so much 
that is excellent, to the Saiut-Simonians, lifta 
na above all declamatiou regarding privilege of I 
birth« The business in hand is not to break 
the old Church by force to fragments, but much 
more to build up a new one» and far from wishing 
to destroy the priesthood j we ourselves now ear- 
nestly endeavour at present to become priests. 

In Germany, doubtless, the time of negations 
or oantradictions is so far from being over, that it 



1 Hot Pilogel} I »r wilhoni c&ub«. It mij^hl truth fuUy be a&id 
of H«ine, V! it wm cif IvU Souiftlist frieiid Laüalle, that there 
never Jived ft tnitiL who would aa gladly buve written de or vttn 
before bii name. At the time the above was writttiO, tir aii% 
long ftfter, be wiui actually enjoying jl p^uaioa from houU 
Phi1ip|M», JLHil living *^ at the expense of the people/' 

^ Amheutanff de» Memchen dwek den Menaehent or Lhe 
f*^bery of rn^n by man. 
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rather seems to have recently begun. In France, 
on the contrary, it seeras to be drawing to an 
end ; at least it seems to me as if one most here 
devote himself to positive efforts, and build up or 
restore all that there is good or beautiful which 
the past has left us as a heritage. 

HEINRICU HEINE. 

TASSBt Afiy 20, 1834. 
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PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 



THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 
(1823-1824.) 

** Trivial half-way joys we hate, 
Hate all childish fancies : 
If no crime weigh down the soul. 
Why should we endure control 

And groan in death-like trances t 
The puling wight looks down and sighs, 
But the brave man lifts his eyes 

Up to Heaven's bright glances." 

— Immebmann. 



In my life too dark and dreary 

Once there gleamed an image bright ; 

Now that lovely form has vanished, 
I am wrapped about with night. 

As when children stray in darkness, 
And dark fears around them throng. 

They, to drive away their terror, 
Loudly sing a cheering song : 

VOL. L A 
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Like a foolish child I'm singing 
As Life's darker shades draw near ; 

And although my lay lack music, 
Still it drives a\^ay my fear. 



2. 

I KNOW not what sorrow is o'er me, 
What spell is upon my heart ; 

I>ut a tale of old times is before me — 
A legend that will not depart. 

Night falls as I linger, dreaming, 

And calmly flows the Ehine ; 
The peaks of the mountains gleaming 

In the golden sunset shine. 

A wondrous lovely maiden 

Sits high in glory there ; 
Her robe with gems is laden, 

And she combs out her golden hair. 

And she spreads out the golden treasure, 

Still singing in harmony ; 
And the song has a mystical measure, 

And a wonderful melody. 

The boatman, when once she has bound him, 

Is lost in a wild sad love : 
He sees not the black rocks around him. 

He sees but the beauty above. 
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I believe that the billows springing, 
The boat and the boatman drown, 

And that, with her magical singing, 
The Lor^-lay has done. 



3. 
JIy heart, my heart is weary, 

Although in the month of May, 
And I lean against the linden, 

High up on the terrace gray. 

The town-moat far below me 

Buns silent and sad, and blue ; 
A boy in a boat floats o'er it, 

Still fishing and whistling too. 

And a beautiful varied picture 

Spreads out beyond the flood, 
Fair houses, and gardens, and people. 

And cattle, and meadow, and wood. 

Young maidens are bleaching the linen. 
They leap as they go and come ; 

And the mill-wheel is dripping with diamonds, 
I list to its far-away hum. 

And high on yon old grey castle 

A sentry-box peeps o'er ; 
While a young red-coated soldier 

Is pacing beside the door. 
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He plays with his Bhining musket, 
Which gleams in the sunlight red^ 

He halts, he presents, and shoulders :— 
I wish that he'd shoot me dead I 



4. 
In the woods I wander weeping. 

The thrush sits on the spray ; 
She springs and sings while peeping : 

" Oh, why so sad to-day ? " 

Your sister, dear, the swallow, 

Knows well why my spirit grieves. 

For she builds her nest in the hollow, 
Beneath my darling's eaves. 



5. 

The night is wet and stormy, 

A starless heaven above. 
Through the wood, 'neath rustling branches, 

All silently I rove. 

From the louely hunter's cottage 

A light beams cheerily, 
But it will not tempt me thither, 

Where all is sad to see. 
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The blind old grandmother's sitting 
Alone in the leathern chair ; 

Uncanny and stern as an image, 
And speaking to no one there. 

The red-headed son of the woodman 
Walks cursing up and down. 

And casts in a comer his rifle, 
With a bitter laugh and a frown. 

A maiden is spinning and weeping, 
And moistens the flax with tears, 

While at her small feet whimpering 
Lies a hound with drooping ears. 



As I once by chance on a journey, 

My lady-love's family found, 
Little sister, and father, and mother, 

Came joyfully flocking around. 

They asked, of course, " How I found me ? '* 
Hoping my health would not fail ; 

For although quite the same as ever, 
My countenance seemed to be pale. 

I asked of the aunts and the cousins. 
Of the many bores whom we know, 

And then of the little greyhound, 
With his bark so soft and low» 
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Of the loved one — long since married — 
Then I asked by the way, though late ; 

And her father, smiling, whispered 
Of her " interesting state." 

And I smiled congratulations 

On the delicate event, 
And to her and to all relations 

" Best remembrances " were sent. 

But the little sister shouted 

That the dog which once was mine 

Had gone mad in early summer, 

" So we drowned him in the Rhine." 

That child is so like her sister, 

Especially when they smile ; 
She has the same soft glances. 

Which tortured me a while 



7. 

We sat by the fisher's cottage, 
And looked at the stormy tide ; 

The evening mist came rising. 
And floating far and wide. 

One by one in the lighthouse 
The lamps shone out on high, 

And far on the dim horizon 
A ship went sailing by. 
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We spoke of storm and shipwreck, 
Of sailors who live on the deep, 

And how between sky and water 
And terror and joy they sweep. 

We spoke of distant countries, 

In regions strange and fair, 
And of the wondrous beings 

And curious customs there. 

Of perfume and lights on the Ganges, 
Where trees like giants tower, 

And beautiful silent beings 
Still worship the lotus flower. 

Of the dirty dwarfs of Lapland, 

Broad-headed, wide-mouthed, and small, 
Who crouch round their oil-fires cooking, 

And chatter and scream and bawl. 

And the maidens earnestly listened, 
Till at last we spoke no more ; 

The ship like a shadow had vanished. 
And darkness fell deep on the shore. 



8. 

Thou gentle ferry-maiden. 
Come, draw the boat to land, 

And sit thee down beside me, 
Caressing with hand in hand. 
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Lay thy head against my bosom 
And have no fear of me ; 

Dost thou not venture boldly 
Each day on the roaring sea ? 

My heart is like the ocean, 

It hath storm, and ebb, and flow ; 
And many a pearl is hidden 

In its silent depths below. 



9. 

The moon is high in heaven, 

And shimmers o'er the sea; 
And my heart throbs like my dear one's. 

As she silently sits by me. 

With my arm around the darling, 

I rest upon the strand ; 
" What sound is in the night-wind ? 

Why trembles thy snow-white hand ? " 

" Those are no evening breezes, 
But the mermaids singing low — 

The mermaids, once my sisters. 

Who were drowned long, long ago." 
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10. 

The quiet moon upon the clouds 
Like a giant orange is glowing, 

While, far beneath, the old grey sea, 
All striped with silver, is flowing. 

Alone I wander on the strand. 
Where the white surf is broken. 

But hear full many a gentle word 
Amid the waves soft spoken. 

But, oh ! the night is far too long ; 

Silence too long has bound me : 
Fair water-fairies come to me. 

And dance and sing around me ! 

Oh, take my head upon your lap, 
Take body and soul in keeping I 

But sing me dead — caress me dead ! — 
And kiss me to endless sleeping 1 

II. 

All wrapped up in grey-cloud garments, 
Now the great gods sleep together ; 

And I hear their thunder-snoring. 
For to-night we've dreadful weather. 

Dreadful weather 1 what a tempest 
Threats our ship with dire disaster I 

Who will check the mighty storm-wind, 
And the waves without a master ? 
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Can't be helped, though, if all nature 
A mad holiday is keeping ; 

So ril wrap me up and slumber, 
As the gods above are sleeping. 



12. 

The wild wind puts his breeches on — 
His foam-white water breeches ; 

He lashes the waves, and every one 
Hoars out and howls and pitches. 

From you wild height, with furious might, 
The rain comes roaring and groaning. 

It seems as if the old black Night 
The old dark sea were drowning. 

The snow-white seagull to our mast 
Clings, screaming hoarse and crying ; 

And in those screams I hear what seems 
A deathly prophesying. 



13. 
Tub wind pipes up for dancing, 

The waves in white are clad ; 
Hurrah 1 — how the ship is leaping ; 

And the night is merry and mad. 
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And living hills of water 

Sweep up as the storm-wind calls ; 
Here a black gulf is gaping, 

And there a white tower falls. 

And sounds as of sickness and swearing 
From the depths of the cabin come ; 

I keep a firm hold on the bulwarks, 
And wish that I now were at home. 



14. 

The night comes stealing o'er me, 
And clouds are on the sea, 

While the wavelets rustle before me 
With a mystical melody. 

The mermaid rises singing. 
Sits by me, fair and pale ; 

Her snow-white breasts are springing 
Like fountains from her veil. 

She kissed me and she pressed me. 
Till I wished her arms away : 

Why hast thou so caressed me, 
Thou lovely Water Fay ? 

" Oh, thou need'st not alarm thee, 
That thy arms in mine I fold ; 

For I only seek to warm me, 

And the night is black and cold.** 
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The wind to the waves is calling, 

The moonlight is fading away, 
And tears down thy cheeks are falling, 

Thou beautiful Water Fay I 

" The wind to the waves is calling, 

And the moonlight grows dim on the rocks ; 

But no tears from mine eyes are falling, 
'Tis the water which drips from my locks." 

The ocean is heaving and sobbing, 
The seamews scream in the spray ; 

And thy heart is wildly throbbing. 
Thou beautiful Water Fay 1 

" My heart is wildly swelling, 

And it beats in burning truth ; 
For I love thee, past all telling — 

Thou beautiful mortal youth." 



IS. 
" When early in the morning 

I pass thy window, sweet, 
Oh, what a thrill of joy is mine 

When both our glances meet ! " 

" With those dark flashing eyeballs, 
Which all things round thee scan, 

Who art thou, and what ails thee, 
Thou strange and suffering man ? " 
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" I am a German poet, 

Well known in the German land 
Where the first names are written, 

Mine own may rightly stand. 

" And what I seek, my fairest, 

Is that for which many pine ; 
And where men speak of sorrows, 

Thou'lt hear them speak of mine." 

16. 

The ocean shimmered far around, 

As the last sun-rays shone ; 
We sat beside the fisher's hut, 

Silent and all alone. 

The mist swam up — the water heaved — 
The seamew round us screamed. 

And from thy dark eyes, full of love, 
The scalding tear-drops streamed. 

T saw them fall upon thy hand ; 

Upon my knee I sank, 
And from that white and yielding hand 

The glittering tears I drank. 

And since that hour I waste away, 
'Mid passion's hopes and fears ; 

Oh, weary heart ! that wretched girl 
Hath poisoned thee with tears. 
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High up on yonder mountain 

There stands a lordly hall, 
^V^lere dwell three gentle maidens, 

And I was loved by alL 

On Saturday Hetty loved me, 
Tlie Sabbath was Julia's, day. 

And on Monday, Kunigunda 
Half kissed my breath away. 

On Tuesday, in their castle 

My ladies gave a ball. 
And thither, with coaches and horses, 

Went my neighbours, their wives and alL 

But I had no invitation — 

Which puzzled you, by the by 1 — 

And the gossiping aunts and cousins 
Observed it and laughed — on the sly ! 

i8. 

Far on the dim horizon, 

As in a land of dreams, 
Eises a white tower'd city. 

Fading 'mid sunset gleams. 

The evening breeze is wreathing 

The water where I float. 
And in solemn measure the boatman 

Keeps time as he rows my boat. 
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Once more the sunlight flashes 

In wondrous glory round, 
And lights up the foaming water, 

Where she I loved was drowned. 



19. 

Once more in solemn ditty 

I greet thee, as I melt 
In tears, thou wondrous city. 

Where once my true love dwelt. 

Say on, ye gates and tower. 

Does she I loved remain ? 
I gave her to your power — 

Give me my love again ! 

Blame not the trusty tower ! 

No word his walls could say, 
As a pair, with their trunks and luggage, 

So silently travelled away. 

But the wicket-gate was faithless, 
Through which she escaped so still : 

Oh, a wicket is always ready 
To ope when a wicked one will.^ 

* Die Thorejcdockf die Hessen 

Mein Liebchen entwischen gar ttiU ; 

Ein Thor ist immer willig^ 
Wenn eine Thörinn V3ÜL 
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20. 

Again through the streets well known of old 
I wander with footsteps weaiy ; 

Again before her house I come, 

And the house is empty and dreary. 

The streets are all so narrow here ! 

The pavement seems to tear me ! 
The roofs are falling ! I haste away 

As fast as my feet will bear me I 



21. 

I ENTERED her home, recalling 

The faith she had pledged while weeping : 
Where I saw her tear-drops falling, 

I now found serpents creeping.^ 

^ This is the same metre as the originaL My original ver> 
sion was as follows : — 

I wandered through the silent hall. 
Where once she loved and wept, 

And where I saw the false tears fall, 
Now winding serpents crept. 

There can be no greater mistake than to believe that a ver- 
sion in the same metre as the original is on that account any 
better or nearer its spirit. The same associations or emotions 
are often awakened in people of different races by very different 
melodies, or vice versa ; thus the measure of ** Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey," which is comic to all Anglo-Saxons, is grand and heroic 
to a modem Greek. This same principle is often applicable 
even in languages so nearly allied as English and German. 
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22. 

Calm is the night, and the city is sleeping, — 
Once in this house dwelt a lady fair ; 
Long, long ago, she left it, weeping, 
But still the old house is standing there. 

Yonder a man at the heavens is staring, 
Wringin<j his hands as in sorrowful case : 

o o 

He turns to the moonlight, his countenance 

baring — 
Oh, heaven ! he shows me my own sad face ! 

Shadowy form, with my own agreeing. 
Why mockest thou thus, in the moonlight cold, 
The sorrows which here once vexed my being, 
Many a night in the days of old ? 



23. 
How canst thou sleep so calmly. 

While I alive remain ? 
Old griefs may yet be wakened, 

And then I'll break my chain. 

Know'st thou the wild old ballad. 
How a dead, forgotten slave 

Came to his silent lady. 
And bore her to his grave ? 

VOL. L ' B 
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Believe me, gentle maiden, 
Thou child so wondrous fair, 

I live, and still am stronger 
Than all the dead men are. 



24. 

The maiden sleeps in her chamber, 
The moonlight steals quivering in ; 

Without, there's a ringing and singing, 
As of waltzing about to begin. 

" I will see who it is 'neath my window, 
That gives me this strange serenade ! " 

She saw a pale skeleton figure, 

Wlio fiddled, and sang as he played : 

" A waltz thou once didst promise. 
And hast broken thy word, my fair. 

To-night there's a ball in the churchyard, 
So come — I will dance with thee there I * 

A spell came over the maiden. 
She could neither speak nor stay ; 

So she followed the Form, which, singing 
And fiddling, went dancing away. 

Fiddling, and dancing, and hopping, 
And rattling his arms and spine. 

The white skull grinning and nodding 
Away in the dim moonshine. 
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25.. 
I STOOD ill shadowy dreaming, 

I gazed upon her form ; 
And in that face, so dearly loved. 

Strange life began to warm. 

And on her soft and child-like mouth 
There played a heavenly smile, 

Tliough in her dark and lustrous eyes 
A tear-drop shone the while. 

And my own tears were flowing too, 

In silent agony ; 
For oh ! I cannot deem it true 

That thou art lost to me. 



26. 

I, A most wretched Atlas, who a world 
Of bitterest griefs and agonies must carry. 
And bear the all-unbearable, till, breaking. 
The heart is lost within me. 

Wild daring heart 1 — it was thine own mad 

choice ; 
Thou would'st be happy, infinitely happy, 
Or wretched beyond measure : — Daring heart 1 
Now thou art truly wretched. 
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27, 

Ages may come and vanish, 

Baces may pass away ; 
But the love which I have cherished 

Within can ne'er decay. 

Once more I fain would seo thee, 
And kneel where e'er thou art; 

And dying, whisper — "Madam, 
Be pleased to accept my heart I '* 

28. 

It seemed that the pale moon sadly shone. 
And the stars were sadly gleaming ; 

I was borne away to my own love's town, 
A hundred leagues — while dreaming. 

I came to the house where she had slept, 
I kissed the stair, while weeping. 

Where oft her little foot had stept. 

Which had known her garments sweeping. 

Long was the night, cold was the night 

I sat there chilled, despairing ; 
From the window looked a phantom white, 

At the chilly moonlight staring.^ 

^ Obiginal Vebsion. 
I dreamed : — the moon shone grimly down, 

The stars seemed sad and grey ; 
And I was in my true love's town, 

Full many a league away. 
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29. 

What means this lonely tear-drop 
Which dims mine eye to-day ? 

It is the last now left me. 
Where once so many lay. 

It had many a shining sister 
Which rolled in glittering light ; 

But now, with my smiles and sorrows, 
They're lost in wind and night. 

And, like the mists, have faded 
The light-blue sparkling stars, 

Which flashed their joys or sorrows 
Down through life's prison-bars. 

Oh, love — wild love — where art thou ? 

Fled like an idle breath : 
My silent lonely tear-drop, 

Go fade in misty death ! 



I stood before the house and wept, 
I kissed the shadowy stone 

Where oft her little foot had stepped, 
Where oft her robes had flown. 

The cold step chiUed my lip and arm, 

I lay in shivering swoon ; 
While from above a phantom form 

Looked out upon the moon. 
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30. 

The pale half-moon is floating 
Like a boat 'mid cloudy waves, 

Lone lies the pastor's cottage 
Amid the silent graves. 

The mother reads in the Bible, 
The son seems weary and weak ; 

The eldest daughter is drowsy, 

While the youngest begins to speak : 

" Ah me ! — how every minute 

Rolls by so drearily ; 
Only when some one is buried, 

Have we anything here to see ! " 

The mother murmured while reading : 

" Thou*rt wrong — they've brought but four 

Since thy poor father was buried 
Out there by the churchyard door." 

The eldest dausjhter says, gaping : 
'* No more will I hunger by you ; 

I'll go to the Baron to-morrow. 

He's wealthy, and fond of me too." 

The son bursts out into laughter : 

" Three hunters carouse in " The Sun ; " 

They all can make gold, and gladly 
Will show me how it is done." 
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Tlie mother holds the Bible 

To his pale face in grief : 
" And wilt thou — wicked fellow — 

Become a highway thief ? " 

A rapping is heard on the window. 
There trembles a warning hand ; 

Without, in the priest's black surplice, 
They see their dead father stand. 



31- 

To-night we have dreadful weather, 

It rains and storms and snows, 
I sit at my window, gazing 
Where blacker the darkness grows. 

There glimmers a lonely candle, 
Which moves to weary feet; 

An old dame with a lantern 

Comes hobbling across the street. 

It seems that for eggs, and flour. 
And butter, she forth has come. 

To make a cake for her daughter, 
Her grown-up darling at home. 

Who, at the bright lamp blinking. 
In an arm-chair lazily lies^ 

And golden locks are waving 
Above her beautiful eyes. 
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32- 
Til ET say that my heart is breaking 

With love aud sorrow too ; 
And at last I shall believe it^ 

As other people do. 

Sweet girl, with eyes dark beaming, 
I have ever told thee this, 

That my heart with love is breaking. 
That thou wert all my bliss. 

But only in my chamber 
Dared I thus boldly speak; 

Alas ! when thou wert present, 
My words were sad and weak. 

For there were evil angels 

Who quickly hushed my tongue ; 
And oh ! these evil angels 

My heart with grief have wrung. 

33- 
Oh, thy lovely lily-fingers ! 
If I once again could kiss them, 
Press them once upon my heart, 
And then die in silent weeping ! 

For thy clear deep eyes like violets 
Sweep before me day and night; 
And I vex my soul in guessing 
At the soft, sweet, blue enigmas. 
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Has she never really noticed 

That you long with love were horning ? 
Saw you never in her glances 

Any sign of love returning ? 

Could you never with your glances 

Wake that look which thrills and flatters ? 

You, who surely are no donkey, 

Friend of mine, in these small matters.^ 

35. 
They tenderly loved, and yet neither 

Would venture the other to move ; 
They met as if hate were between them, 

And yet were half dying with love. 

They parted, and then saw each other 

At times in their visions alone ; 
They had long left this sad life together, 

Yet scarcely to either 'twas known. 

^ The Obioinal Version. 
And hath she never noticed 

That thou with love didst burn 7 
And 8aw*8t thou in her glances 

No sign of love's return ? 

And could'st thou then read nothing 

In all her words and airs : 
Thou, who hast such experience, 

Dear friend, in these affairs ? 
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36. 

When first my afllictions you heard me rehearse, 
You gaped and you stared: — "God be praised 

'twas no worse ! " 
Rut when 1 repeated tliera smootlily in rhyme. 
You thought it was "wonderful," "glorious," 

*' sublime I " 



37. 
I CALLED the Devil, and he came ; 

In blank amaze Iiis form I scan; 
He is not ugly, is not lame, 

But a refined, accomplished man. 
One in the very prime of life, 
At home in every cabinet strife, 
Wlio, as diplomatist, can tell 
Church and State news extremely well. 
He is somewhat pale, and no wonder either, 
Since he studies Sanscrit and Hegel together. 
His favourite poet is still Fo2tqu^, 

Of criticism he makes no mention ; 

Since all such matters, unworthy attention, 
He leaves to his grandmother, Hecate. 
He praised my legal efforts, and said 
That he also, when younger, some law had read, 
Eemarking that friendship like mine would be 
An acquisition, and bowed to me : — 
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Then asked if we had not met before 
At the Spanish minister's soirde ! 

And as I scanned his face once more, 

I found I had known him for many a day ! 

38. 

Mortal ! — sneer not at the Devil, 

Soon thy little life is o'er. 
And eternal grim damnation 

Is no idle tale of yore. 

Mortal ! — pay the debts thou owest ; 

Long 'twill be ere life is o'er ; 
Many a time thou yet must borrow, 

As thou oft hast done before. 



39. 
" Which is the way to Bethlehem ? 

Is there no one to show it ? '* 
So asked the three kings from the Eastern 

land; 
" Dear children, do you know it ? " 

Neither old nor young could tell tliem the 
road. 

The kings went on. Before them 
There went a beautiful golden star, 

Which gleamed in its glory o'er them. 
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The star stood still over Joseph's house ;" 
They entered, their offerings bringing. 

The oxen lowed, the Infant cried, 

While the three wise kings were singing.^ 



40. 

My child, we once were children, 
Two children gay and small ; 

We crept into the hen-house, 

And hid ourselves, heads and alL 

We clucked, just like the poultry, 
And when folks came by, you know- 

KicJcery-kee I — they started, 

And thought 'twas a real crow. 



* The Original Version. 
The three wise monarchs of the East 

Asked in each city near : 
" Which is the way to Bethlehem, 

Tell us, ye children dear ? " 

But neither old nor young could telL 
The three wise kings went on : 

Still following a golden star 
Which gleamed in glory down, 

Until it paused o'er Joseph's house, 
Before the shrine they bowed ; 

The oxen lowed, the infant cried, 
The three king^ sang aloud. 
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The chests which lay in our courtyard 
We papered so smooth and nice ; 

We thought they were beautiful houses, 
And lived in them, snug as mice. 

When the old cat of our neighbour 

Dropped in for a social call ; 
We made her bows and courtesies, 

And compliments and all. 

We asked of her health, and kindly 

Inquired how all had sped : — 
Since then, to many a tabby 

The self-same things we've said. 

And oft, like good old people. 

We talked with sober tongue, 
Declaring that all was better 

In the days when we were young. 

How piety, faith, and true love 

Had vanished quite away ; 
And how dear we found the coffee, 

How scarce the money to-day. 

So all goes rolling onward, 

The merry days of youth, — 
Money, the world and its seasons ; 

And honesty, love, and truth. 
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41. 

My heart is sad, and with misgiving 

I ponder o'er the ancient day, 
When this poor world was fit to live in, 

And calmly sped the time away. 

Now all seem3 changed which once was cherished, 
The world is filled with care and dread; 

As if the Lord in Heaven had perished, 
And down below the Devil were dead. 

But care of all hath so bereft us. 

So little pleasure Life doth give ; 
Tiiat were not some faint Love still left us, 

No more I'd wish on earth to live. 

42. 

As the summer moon shines rising 

Through the dark and cloud-like trees,, 

So my soul 'mid shadowy memories 
Still a gleaming picture sees. 

All upon the deck were seated. 

Proudly sailing on the Ehine, 
And the shores in summer verdure 

Gleamed in sunset's crimson shine. 

And I rested, gently musing, 

At a lovely lady's feet ; 
And the golden sun was playing 

On her lace so pale and sweet. 
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Lutes were ringing, boys were singing, 
Wondrous rapture o'er me stole ; 

Bluer, bluer grew the heavens, 
Fuller, higher, swelled my soul. 

Like a legend, wood and river, 
Hill and tower before me flies ; 

And I see the whole reflected 
In the lady's lovely eyes. 



43. 
In dreams I saw the loved one, 

A sorrowing, wearied form, 
Her beauty blanched and withered 

By many a dreary storm. 

A little babe she carried, 

Another child she led, 
And poverty and trouble 

In glance and garb I read. 

She trembled through the market. 
And face to face we met ; 

And I calmly said, while sadly 
Her eyes on mine were set : 

"Come to my house, I pray thee, 
For thou art pale and thin ; 

And for thee, by my labour, 
Thy meat and drink I'll win. 
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" And to thy little children 

I'll be a father mild ; 
But most of all thy parent, 

Thou poor unhappy child. 

" Nor will I ever tell thee 
That once I held thee dear ; 

And if thou diest before me 
I'll weep upon thy bier." 

44. 

Friend of mine, why are you ever 

Through the same old measures moving ? 

Will you, brooding, sit for ever 
On the same old eggs of loving ? 

'Tis an endless incubation : 

From their eggs the chicks scarce risen. 
When the chirping generation 

In a book you coop and prison. 

45- 
But, I pray, be not impatient 

At the same old chords still ringing, 
If you find the same old sorrows 

In the newest songs I'm singing. 
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Wait ; for ye shall yet hear fading 

All this echo of my sorrow, 
When a fresher spring of poems 

Bubbles from my heart to-morrow. 



46. 

Now it's time that my mind from this folly I 
free, — 
Yes, time I were guided by reason : 
You've been playing the part of an actress with, 
me, 
I fear, for too lengthened a season. 

In the warmest style of the highest romance 

Our scenery all was new-fangled, 
I thought but of lady, of helmet and lance. 

And my armour was splendidly spangled. 

But I sigh now to think that such parts I could 
fill 

With this frippery lying before me ; 
And a feeling as though I played comedy still 

Comes wretchedly wandering o'er me. 

Ah! Heaven, I spoke what in secret I felfc; 

Unconscious I did it, and jesting ; 
As the Dying Athlete before you I knelt. 

While Death in my own heart was resting. 

VOL. L 
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47. 

The great King IFiswa-mitra 

Is lost in trouble now ; 
For be tbrough strife and penance 

Will win Wasisc?Ua^8 cow. 

Ob, great King Wisv^a-müra / 
Oh, what an ox art thou ! 

To bear such strife and penance 
All for a single cow. 

48. 

Heart, my heart ! — Ob, be not shaken. 
And still calmly bear thy pain I 
For the spring will bring again 

What a dreary winter's taken. 

And how much is still remaining, 

And how bright the world still beams ; 
And, my heart, what pleasant seems, 

Thou may'st love with none complaining. 

49. 

Tnou'RT like a lovely flower, 
So fair, and pure, and sweet; 

I gaze on thee, and sadly 
My tender heart doth beat 
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I fain would lay my hands 

Upon thy head in prayer 
To God, that He will keep thee 

So sweet, and pure, and fair. 



SO. 

Child I — it were thine utter ruin, 

And I strive, right earnestly, 
That thy gentle heart may never 

Glow with aught like love for me. 

But the thought that 'twere so easy, 
Still amid my dreams will move me, 

And I still am ever thinking 

That 'twere sweet to make you love me. 



51. 

When on my bed Tm lying 
In night and pillows warm, 

There ever floats before me 
A sweet and gentle form. 

But soon as silent slumber 
Has closed my weary eyes, 

Before me, in a vision, 
I see the image rise. 
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Yet with the dream of moruing 
It will not pass away, 

For I bear it in my bosom 
Around the live-long day. 



52. 

Maiden with a mouth of roses, 
And with eyes serene and bright I 

Tliou, my little darling maiden, 
Dearest to my heart and sight ! 

Long the winter nights are growing — 
Would I might forget their gloom, 

By thee sitting — with thee chatting, 
In thy little friendly room. 

Often to my lips, in rapture, 

I would press thy small white hand ; 
Often with my eyes bedewing 

Silently that small white hand. 

S3. 
Though without the snow-drifts tower, 
Though hail falls, and tempests shower, 
On the window-pane loud rattling, 
Little will I heed their battling. 
For her form doth ever bring 
To my heart the joys of spring. 
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54. 

Many pray to the Madonna, 

Others run to Paul or Peter ; 

I will only pray to you, love, 
Fairest sun of starry women ! 

Grant me kisses — you have won me ! — 

Oh, be merciful and gracious ! 

Fairest sun among the maidens ! 
'Neath the sun, of girls the fairest ! 

55. 
And do not my pale cheeks betray 

The pains at heart distressing ? 
And would you hear so proud a mouth 

The beggar's prayer confessing ? 

Ah me ! this mouth is far too proud ; 

It knows but jests and kisses, 
And may have spoken mocking words 

To hide the heart's distresses. 

56. 

Dearest friend I you are in love ; 

Tighter draws the chain and tighter ; 
In your head 'tis growing dark. 

While your heart is getting lighter. 
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Dearest friend I you are in love ; 

Yet from confidence you're turning, 
When I see your glowing heart 

Through your very waistcoat burning 

57. 
I FAIN would linger near thee, 

But when I sought to woo, 
There was no time to hear me, 

There was '* too much to do." 

I told you, shortly after, 
That all your own I'd be ; 

And, with a peal of laughter, 
You made a courtesy. 

At last you did confuse me 

More utterly than this ; 
For you did e'en refuse me 

A trifling parting kiss I 

Fear not that I shall languishj^ 
Or shoot myself — oh, no 1 

I've gone through all this anguish, 
My dear, long, long ago. 

58. 

Bright sapphires are thy beaming ey^s, 
Dear eyes, so soft and sweet ; 

Ah me I thrice happy is the man 
Whom they with true love greet. 
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Thy heart's a diamond, bright and clear, 
Whence rays of splendour flow ; 

Ah me ! thrice happy is the man 
For whom with love they glow. 

Thy lips are rubies melting red, 

No brighter need we seek, 
Ah me 1 thrice happy is the man 

To whom with love they speak. 

Oh, could I meet that happy man 

But once, Fd ask no more ; 
For all alone in the gay green wood 

His joys would soon be o'er. 

59. 

With love vows I long have bound me, 

Firmly tied me to thy heart ; 
Now, with my own meshes round me, 

Jesting turns to pain and smart. 

But if thou, — with right before thee, — 
Now shouldst turn away thy head ; 

Then the devil would soon come o'er me, 
And, by Jove, I'd shoot me dead. 

60. 

This world and this life are too scattered, we 

know. 
And so to a German professor I'll go. 
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He can well put all the fragments together. 

Into a system convenient and terse ; 
While with his night-cap and dressing-robe 
tatters 
He'll stop up the chinks of the wide uni- 
verse. 



6i. 

To-night they give a party, 

The house gleams bright above ; 

And over the lighted window 
I see thy shadow mova 

You see me not in the darkness, 

I stand alone, apart ; 
Still less can you cast your glances 

Into my gloomy heart. 

Tliis gloomy heart still loves you 
It loves : — though long forgot. 

Breaking, convulsed, and bleeding ; 
Alas ! — you see it not I 

62. 

I WOULD I could pour my sorrows 

All into a single word ; 
It should fly on the wilful breezes, 

As wildly as a bird. 
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They should carry to thee, my loved one, 

That saddest, strangest word ; 
At every hour it would meet thee. 

In every place be heard. 

And as soon as those eyes in slumber 
Had dimmed their starry gleam, 

That word of my sorrow should follow 
Down to thy deepest dream. 



63. 

Thou hast diamonds and dresses and jewels, 
And all that a mortal could crave ; 

Thou hast eyes that are fairer than any, 

My dearest ! what more wouldst thou have ? 

To those eyes which are brighter than jewels, 
I have written, both lively and grave. 

An army of poems immortal, 

My dearest ! what more wouldst thou have ? 

Ah! those eyes, which are brighter than dia- 
monds, 

Have brought me well-nigh to the grave ; 
I am tortured, tormented, and ruined, 

My dearest ! what more wouldst thou have ? 
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64. 

He who for the first time loves, 
Thouj^'h unloved, is still a god ; 
iUit the man who loves a second, 
And in vain, must be a fool. 

Such a fool am I, now loving 
Onco again, without return ; 
Sun and moon and stars are smiling, 
And I sniilo with them — and perish. 

6$. 

No, the tanieness and the sameness 
Of your soul would not agree 

With my own soul's ruder braveness. 
Which o'er rocks went leaping free. 

Your love- paths were graded turnpikes ; 

Now with husband, every day. 
Arm in arm I see you walking 

Uravely, — in the family way ! 

66. 

TiiRY gave me advice which I scarcely heeded, 
Piled on me praises I never needed ; 
Said that I only should " wait awhile." 
Offered their patronage, too, with a smile. 
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But, with all their honour and approbation, 
I should long ago have died of starvation, 
Had there not come an excellent man, 
Wlio bravely to help me along began. 

Good fellow ! — ^he got me the food I ate. 
His kindness and care I shall never forget ; 
Yet I cannot embrace him — though other folks can^ 
For I myself am this excellent man ! 

67. 

I CAN never speak too highly 
Of this amiable young fellow ; 

Oft he treated me to oysters, 

Good old hock and cordials mellow. 

Neatly fit his coat and trousers ; 

His cravats are worth admiring ; 
And he sees me every morning, 

Of my state of health inquiring. 

Of my great renown still speaking. 
Of my wit and condescension ; 

And to aid me, or to serve me. 
Does his best without pretension. 

Every evening, to the ladies. 

In the tones of one inspired. 
He declaims my " heavenly poems. 

Which the world has so admired." 
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Oh, but is it not refreshing 

Still to find such persons flying ; 

And in times like these, when truly 
All the better sort seem dying ? 



68. 

I DREAMED that I was Lord of all, 
High up in Heaven sitting, 

With cherubim who praised my verse 
Around in glory flitting. 

And cakes I ate, and sugar-plums. 
Worth many a shining dollar. 

And claret-punch I also drank. 
With never a bill to follow. 

And yet ennui vexed me sore, 
I longed for earthly revels, 

And were I not the Lord himself, 
I sure had been the Devil's. 

" Come, trot, tall Angel Gabriel, 
To thee broad wings are given ; 

Go find my dearest friend Eugene, 
And bring him up to Heaven ! 

" Ask not for him in lecture-rooms, 
But where Tokay inspires ; 

Seek him not in the Hedwig's Church, 
Seek him at Ma'msell Meyer's ! " 
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Abroad he spreads his mighty wings, 

To earth his course descends ; 
He catches up the astonished youth, 

Bight from among his friends. 

" Yes, youth, I now am Lord of all. 

The earth is my possession; 
I always told you I was bound 

To rise in my profession. 

" And miracles I too can work. 
To set you wild with pleasure ; 

And now I'll make the town Berlin 
Bejoice beyond all measure : 

" For every stone which paves the street 

Shall now be split in two ; 
And in the midst shall sparkle bright 

An oyster fresh as dew. 

" A gentle shower of lemon-juice 

Shall give the oysters savour ; 
The gutters of the streets must run 

With hock of extra flavour." 

How the Berliners go to work ! 

What cries of joy they utter I 
The council and the aldermen 

Are swilling up the gutter. 
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And how the poets all rejoice, 
To see things done so neatly ; 

The ensigns and lieutenants, too, 

Have cleaned the streets completely . 

The wisest are the officers, 

For, speculation scorning, 
Tliey sagely say, " Such miracles 

Don't happen every morning." 



69. 

From sweetest lips have I been forced and driven, 
From fairest arms and beauty captivating ; 

Long had I gladly rested in this heaven, 

But with his horses stood the post-boy waiting. 

And such is life, my child — an endless plaining, 
A long adieu, a lasting parting hour. 

Could not your heart charm mine into remaining ? 
Could not your glances keep me by their 
power ? 

70. 

We rode in the dark post-carriage, 
We travelled all night alone ; 

"We slept and we jested together. 
We laughed until morning shone. 
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But as daylight came dawning o'er as, 
My dear, how we started to find 

Between us a traveller named Cupid, 
Who had ventured on " going it blind.^ 



>»i 



71. 

Lord knows where the wild young hussy 
Whom I seek has settled down ; 

Swearing at the rain and weather, 
I am scouring; all the town. 



^o 



I have run from inn to tavern — 
Ne'er a bit of news I gain ; 

And of every saucy waiter 

I've inquired — and all in vain. 



^ Dock alt €8 Morgens tagte^ 

Mein Kind, wie staunten wirf 
Denn zwischen uns sass Amor 
Der blinde Passagier, 

I have heard " a blind passenger " described as the one who 
sits at the end of the Eüwagen (or Diligence), where there is no 
window. But in popular parlance, '*the blind passenger" is 
one who, to translate a bit of German slang by its American 
equivalent, may be termed a ** self -elected dead- head,*' or an 
individual who slips in and out of an entertainment, coach, 
steamboat, or the like, without paying for his admission. 

Literally this verse reads: — "But when day dawned, my 
child, how we were astonished, for between us sat AmaVf the 
blmd passenger." — Note by Translator, 
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T/iere she is ! — at yonder window — 
Smiling, beckoning to me. Well I 

How was I to know you quartered. 
Miss, in such a grand hotel ? 



72. 

Like dusky dreams, the houses 

Stand in a lengthened row ; 
And wrapped in my Spanish mantle. 

Through the shadow I silently go. 

The tower of the old cathedral 

Announces that midnight has come ; 

And now, with her charms and her kissea, 
My dearest is waiting at home. 

The moon is my boon companion. 

She cheerily lights my way. 
Till I come to the house of my true love. 

And then to the moon I say: 

Many thanks for your light, old comrade ; 

Eeceive my parting bow ; 
For the rest of the night I'll excuse you ; 

Go shine upon other folks now. 

And if you should " light " on a lover, 

Who drearily sorrows alone, 
Console him as you have consoled me. 

In the wearisome times long gone. 
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What lies are hid in kisses, 
What delight in mere parade ! 

To betray may have its blisses, 
But more blest is the betrayed. 

Say what thou wilt, my fairest, 
Still I know what thou'lt receive ; 

I'll believe just what thou swearest, 
And will swear what thou'lt believe. 



74. 

Upon your snowy bosom 
I laid my weary head, 

And secretly 1 listened 

To what thy heart-throbs said. 

The blue hussars come riding 
With trumpets to the gate, 

And to-morrow she who loves me 
Will seek another mate. 

But though you leave to-morrow 
To-day you still may rest, 

And in your lovely arms, love, 
Will I be doubly blest. 

VOL. I. D 
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Blue hussars, with their trumpets loud 
sounding, 

Through the town-gate are riding away ; 
So again to you, darling, I'm bringing 

Fresh roses — a lovely bouquet 

Oh, that was the craziest business, 

Much trouble in every part ; 
And many a fine blade was "drawn," dear, 

And " quartered " besides on — ^your heart I 

I TOO, in life's early season, 
Had my pains beyond all reason. 

From love's burning mood. 
But now I find that wood is dear, 
And fire burns lower every year, 

Ma foi / — and that is good. 

Think of that, my dear young beauty ; 
Dry your tears, since joy is duty; 

Heed no false alarms. 
While your veins with young love quiver, 
Let the old love be lost forever. 

Ma foi ! — ^in my fond arms. 
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77' 
How the eunuchs were complaining 

At the roughness of my song ; 
Complaining and explaining 

That my voice was much too strong. 

Then delicately thrilling, 

They all began to sing; 
Like crystal was their trilling, 

So pure it seemed to ring. 

They sang of 'passion sweeping 

In hot floods from the heart ; 
The ladies all were weeping. 

In a rapturous sense of Art ! 



78. 

'TwAS just in the midst of July that I left you, 
And now in mid-winter I meet you once more; 
Then, as we parted, with heat ye were glowing, 
Now ye are cool, and the fever is o'er. 

Once more I leave 1 — should I come again hither, 
Then you will be neither burning nor cold ; 
Over your graves, — well-a-day J— I'll be treading, 
And find that my own heart is weary and old. 
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Now, then, do you really hate me ? 

Are you reklly changed so sadly ? 
I'll complain to everybody 

That youVe treated me so badly. 

Oh, ye red lips, so ungrateful ! 

Say, how could you speak unkindly 
Of the man who kissed so fondly, 

And of him who loved so blindly ? 

80. 

Still the same those eyes beguiling, 
Which once lent to love completeness ; 
Still the same those soft lips smiling, 
Which to life gave all its sweetness. 

Still the same that voice, whose music 
I have listened to with yearning : 
But I am the same no longer. 
Changed as strangely since returning. 

By the fair white arms so firmly, 
Passionately now surrounded, 
I upon her heart am lying 
Melancholy and confounded.^ 

^ The Original Version. 

And those are ßtiU the heavenly eyes. 
Which mine would gently greet ; 

And those are still the coral lips, 
Which once made life so sweet 
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81. 

Round the walls of Salamanca 
Soft tlie summer breeze is blowing ; 
Tliere I wander with my Donna, 
When the evening red is glowing. 
Round the lady's slender body 
My embracing arm still lingers, 
And I feel her bosom proudly 
Swelling 'neath my happy fingers ! 

Yet a murmur as of anguish 
Through the linden flowers comes streaming. 
And the gloomy stream below us 
Murmurs as if evil dreaming. 

Ah, Sefiora ! dark forebodings 

Of " expulsion " round are stalking ; 

On the walls of Salamanca 

We no more can then go walking. 



'Tis the same voice of melody, 

I once so gladly heard ; 
I, only, am no more the same. 

But changed in thought and word. 

Now by those white and rounded arms 

I'm passionately pressed ; 
And lie upon her heart and feel 

Gloomy and ill at rest. 
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82. 

Scarce had we met, when in tones and in 

glances 
I saw thnt you liked me, and nothing I missed ; 
And had not your mother been there with her 

fancies, 
Eight certain I am that at once we'd have kissed. 

To-morrow I'll leave while the world will be 

sleeping ; 
Away, as of old, in my journey ni go; 
And then, my blonde girl, from the window'll 

be peeping. 
And glances of love at the window Til throw. 



83. 

The sunlight is stealing o'er mountain and 

river. 
The cries of the flocks are heard over the plain ; 
My love and my lamb and my darling for ever. 
How glad I would be could I see thee again. 

Upwards I look, and with glances full loving, 
" Darling, adieu ! I must wander from thee." 
Vainly I wait, for no curtain is moving ; 
She lies and she sleeps, and she's dreaming of 
me. 
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84. 

In the market-place of Halle 
There stand two mighty lions ; 

Oh, thou lion-pride of Halle, 
How greatly art thou tamed I 

In the market-place of Halle 

There stands a mighty giant ; 
He hath a sword, yet never stirs, — 

He's petrified with terror. 

In the market-place of Halle 

A mighty church is standing, 
Where the Burschenschafi and the LandS' 
Tnannschaft ^ 

Have plenty of room for praying. 

85. 

Summer eve with day is striving. 
Softly gaining wood and meadow ; 
'Mid blue heavens the golden moonlight 

Gleams, in perfumed air reviving. 

Crickets round the brook are cheeping. 
Something stirs amid the water ; 
And the wanderer hears a plashing, 

And a breath amid the sleeping : 



^ Student associations, the Bunchemchaft being general and 
political in its objects, while the LandwianmcKafter are locaL — 
Note &y Trandator, 
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There alone, beside the river, 
See ! — a fair Undine is bathing. 
Arms and bosom, white and lovely. 

In the shimmering moon-rays qniver. 



86. 

On strange roads the night is lying. 
Weariness and pain before me I 

When, like blessings softly flying, 
The sweet moon-rays quiver o'er ma 

Gentle moon, by that bright gleaming, 
Nightly terrors soon you banish ; 

And my eyes with tears are streaming, 
As my fears and sorrows vanish. 



87. 

IJkatii is a cool and pleasant night, 

Life is a sultry day. 

Tis growing dark — I'm weary ; 
For day has tired me with his light. 

Over my bed a fair tree gleams. 
There sings a nightingale; 
She sings of naught save love ; 

I hear it even in dreams. 
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88. 

Say, where is your own fair darling, 
Whom you once were sweetly singing, 

When the flames of magic power 

Wildly in your heart were springing ? 

Ah I those flames no more are burning, 
And my cold heart feels no flashes ; 

And this book's the urn containing, 
Of that love the dreary ashes.^ 

^ The Original Version. 

Say, where is thine own 8weet love, 
Whom thou hast so sweetly sung, 

When the flames of magic power 

Strangely through thy wild heart sprung ? 

Ah ! those flames no longer burn, 

And my heart is slow to move ; 
And this book's the burial urn, 

With the ashes of my love. 



THE HARTZ yOUR^fEY. 
(1824) 

*' Nothing is permanent but change, nothing constant but 
death. Every pulsation of the heart inflicts a wound, and 
life would be an endless bleeding, were it not for Poetry. She 
secures to us what Nature would deny, — a golden age without 
rust, a R])riii^r which never fades, cloudless prosperity and eternal 
youth." — BÖRNE. 

Black dress coats and silken stockings, 

Snowy ruffles frilled with art, 
Gentle speeches and embraces — 

Oh, if they but held a heart ! 

Held a heart within their bosom, 
Warmed by love which truly glows ; 

Ah ! I'm wearied with their chanting 
Of imagined lovers' woes I 

I will climb upon the mountains, 

Wlicre the quiet cabin stands, 
Where the wind blows freely o'er us, 

Wliere the heart at ease expands. 

I will climb upon the mountains. 
Where the dark-green fir-trees grow ; 

Brooks are rustling — birds are singing, 

And the wild clouds headlong go. 

58 
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Then farewell, ye polisbeii ladles, 
Folisheil man and polished hull 1 

I will climb upon the mountaiti, 
Smiling dow*ii upon you all 

The tA}v:n of Götiingeriy celebrated for its sausftgea 
and University, belongs to the King of Hano- 
ver, and contains nine hundred and ninety- nine 
dwellingSj divers churches^ a lying-in-asylumj an 
observatory, a prison, a library, and a " council- 
cellar " Tphare the beer is excellent The stream 
which flows by the town is termed the Lmne^ 
and is used in snmmer for bat hin gj ita waters 
being vi^ry cold, and in more tlian one place so 
broadj that LuoEK^ waa obliged to take quite a 
nm ere he could leap across. Tlie town itself 
ig beautiful, and pleases most when looked at — 
backwards. It must be very ancient, for I well 
remember that five years ago, when I matri- 
culated there (and shortly after " summoned ")» i^ 
had already the same grey, old-fashioned, wise 
look, and was fully furnished with beggai's^ 
beadlesj dissarMions, tea-parties, with a Utile 
daociagj washerwomen^ compendiums, roasted 
pigeons, Gnelphic orders, professors ordinary and 
extraordinary, pipe-heads, court-counsellors, and 
iaw-counsellora. Many even assert that at the 
time of the great migration of races, every Ger- 

^ The name of a do^j, 
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man tribe left a badly corrected proof of its 
existence in the town, in the person of one of 
its members, and that from these descended all 
the Vandals, Frisians, Suabians, Teutons, Saxons, 
Thuringians, and others, who at the present day 
abound in Göttingen, where, separately distin- 
guished by tlie colour of their caps and pipe- 
tasseh, they may be seen straying singly or in 
hordes along the Weender Street. They still 
figlit their battles on the bloody arena of the. 
Rascnmill, liitschcnhnig, and Bovden^ still pre- 
serve tlie mode of life peculiar to their savage 
ancestors, and are still governed partly by their 
Duces, whom they call "chief cocks," and partly, 
by their primoevally ancient law-book, known as 
the "Comment," which fully deserves a place 
among the legibus larbaronim. 

The inhabitants of Göttingen are generally and 
socially divided into Students, Professors, Philis- 
tines, and Cattle, the points of difference between 
these castes being by no means strictly defined. 
The cattle class is the most important I might 
be accused of prolixity should I here enumerate 
the names of all the students and of all the 
regular and irregular professors; besides, I do 
not just at present distinctly remember the 
appellations of all the former gentlemen ; while 
among the professors are many who as yet have 
no name at all The number of the Göttingen 
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PhilisUnm must be as numerous as the sands (ot^ 
more correctly speaking, as the mud) of the sea ; 
indeed, wheu I beheld them of a moraiug, with 
their dirty faces and clean bills, planted before 
the gate of the collegiate court of justicCj I won- 
dered greatly that such an innumerable pack of 
rascals should ever have been created* 

More accurate information of the town of 
Göttingen may be very conveniently obtained 
from its '* Topography," by K. F. H* Marx. 
Tliough entertaining the most sacred regard for 
its author, who was my physician, and manifested 
for me much esteem, still I cannot pass by his 
work with altogether unconditional praise, inas- 
icnch as he has not wiih sufficient zeai eombatted 
the erroneous opiaioa that the ladies of Got- 
tingeu have not enormous feet On this point I 
epeak authoritatively, having for many years 
been earnestly occupied with a refutation of this 
belief. To confirm my views, I have not only 
studied comparative anatomy, and made copious 
extracts from tlie rarest works in the library, but 
have also watched for hours, in the Weender 
Street, the feet of the ladies as they walked by. 
In the fundamentally erudite treatise, which 
forms the result of these studies, I speak Firstly, 
of feet in general ; Secondly, of the feet of anti- 
quity ; Thirdly, of elephants' feet ; Fourthly, of 
tie feet of the Gottiugen ladies ; Fifthly, I col- 
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led all that was ever said ia XJlrich*a Garden on 

the suViject of female feet j Sixthly^ I regard feet 
in tlieir connectioti with eacii olhuT^ availin*; mj- 
self of the opportunity to esteod my obseivatioii 
to ankles, calves, kaees, &e. ; and finally and 
Seventhly, if I can manage to hunt up sheets of 
paper of aaßicient size, I will present my readers 
wiih souie copperplate facsimiles of the feet of 
the fair dam^^a of Gottiugen. 

It was aa yet very early in the moruiug when 
I left Göttingen, and the learned • ♦ ♦ beyond 
doubt still lay in bed, dreaming that he wandered 
jn a fair garden^ amid the beds of which grew 
innumerable white papers written over with cita- 
tions* On these the sun shone cheerily, and ha 
plucked them and planted them in new beds^ 
while the sweetest songa uf the nightingales 
rejoiced his old heart. 

Before the Weender GatOj I met two native 
and diminutive schoolboys, one of whom was 
saying to the other^ "I don't intend to keep 
company any more with Theodore; he is a low 
littlo blackguard, for yesterday he didn*t even 
know the genitive of MensaJ' Insignificant aa 
these words may appear, I still regard them as 
entitled to record — nay, I would even write them 
as town-motto on the gate of Göttingen, for the 
young birds pipe as the old ones sing, and the 
expression accurately indicates the narrow-minded 
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ftcademic pride so characteristic of the *' highly 
learned " Georgia Augusta, 

Fresh morning air blew over the road, the 
birds sang clieerilj, and little by little, with the 
breeae and the birds, my mind also became fresh 
and clieerfaL Such a refreshment was needed 
for one who had long been imprisoned in a stall 
of legal lore* Ron) an casuists had covered my 
Boul with grey cobwebs ; ray heart was cemented 
firmly between the iron paragraphs of selfish 
systems of jurispradence ; there was an endless 
ringing in my ears of such sounds aa " Tribonian» 
Justinian, Hermogeuian, and Blockhead ian," and 
a sentimental brace of lovers seated under a tree 
appeared to me like an edition of the Corpus 
Juris with closed clasps. The road began to 
wear a more lively appearance. Milkmaids occa- 
sionally passed, as did also doukey-drivers with 
their grey pupils. Beyond Weende, I met the 
" Shepherd " and " Doi is " This is not the idyllic 
pair sung by Gessner, but the well-matched Uni- 
versity beadles^ whose duty it is to keep watch 
and ward, so that no studeuts fight duels in 
Bovden, and above all that no new ideas (such 
as are generally obliged to maintahi a decennial 
quarantine before Göttingen) are smuggled in by 
speculative private teachera Shepherd greeted 
me very coUej^ially and congenially, for he too ia 
an author, who haa frequently mentioned my 
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name in bis semiannual writings. In additioB 
to tliis, I may meuUou that when, as was fre- 
quently the case, be came to summon lae before 
the university court and found me '* not at home ; " 
he was always kind enough to write the citatioa 
with chalk upon my cbamber doon OccasioaaUy 
a one-horse vehicle rolled along, well-packed with 
students, who travelled away for the vacation — 
or for ever. Iti such a university town there is 
an endless coining and going» Every three yeara 
beholds a new student- generation^ forming an 
incessant butuan tide, where one vacfition-wave 
washes along its predecessor, aBd only the old 
professors remain upright in the general flood, 
immovable as the Pyramids of Egypt Unlike 
their Oriental cotemporarieSj no tradition decloxes 
that in them treasures of wisdom are buried. 

From amid the " myrtle leaves/' by Eauschen- 
wasserj I saw two hopeful youths appear, A 
femalej who there carried on her business, aty^om- 
panied them as far as the highway, clapped with 
a practised band the meagre legs of the horses, 
laughed aloud as one of the cavaliers, inspired 
with a very peculiar spirit of gallantry; gave her 
a " cnt behind " with his whip» and travelled o? 
for Bovden, The youths, howeverj rattled along 
towards Nort&n, trilling in a higldy intelligent 
maimer, and singing charmingly the Eossiniaa 
lay of " Drink beer, pretty, pretty *Lijäa ! " These 
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sounds I eontioued to hear when far in the dis- 
tamce, and after I had long Jost sight of the 
amiable vocaliata, as their horses, which appeared 
to he girted with characters of extretae German 
deliberation, were spurred and laslied in a most 
excruciating style. In no place is the aldnning 
alive of horses earned to such an extent ns in 
Göttingen ; and often, wljen I beheld some lame 
and sweating hack, wlio, to earn the scraps of 
fodder which maintained his wretched life, was 
obliged to endure the torment of some roaring 
blade, or draw a whole waggon-load of students, 
I reflected : " Unfortunate beast ! most certainly 
thy first aiicestorSj in some horse-paradise, did 
eat of forbidden oats/' 

In the tavern at Noi ten I again met my two 
vocalists. One devoured a herring^salad and 
the other amused himself with the leather n- com- 
plexioued waiting-maid, Fnsia Canioa, also known 
as Stepping-Eird.^ He pnssed from compliments 
to caresseSj until they became finally " hand-in- 
glove" together** To lighten my knapsackj I 
extracted from it a pair of blue pantaloons, which 
were somewhat remarkable in a historical point 
of view, and presented them to the little waiter, 



^ TriUvo^eit or " Step-biitl,'* fitgifitfieüi, m German etudent 
ikngi one who demandfl tnonüj, a Manicheari, or crt^ditivri &c.— ' 
Neie fry Tj-analator, It has also a more vitTgar Bignifi cation* 
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whom we called Hamming-Bird, The olJ land- 
lady, Bussenia, brought me bread aod butter, 
and greatly kmented that I so seldom visited 
her, for she loved me dearly. 

Beyond Norten the snn flashed high in heaven. 
He evideutly wished to treat me honourably, and 
warmed my heart until all the uuripe thoughts 
which it contained came to full growth. The 
pleasaut Sun Tavern in Körten should not be 
passed over m Bilence, for it was there that I 
breakfasted. All the dishes were excellent, and 
suited me far better than the wearisome, acade- 
mical courses of saltless^ leatheiy dried fish and 
cabbage rechMuffh^ which characterised both our 
physical and mental pabulum at Göttingen. After 
I had somewhat appeased my appetite^ I remarked 
in the same room of the tavern a gentleman and 
two ladies, who appeared about to depart on their 
journey. The cavalier was clad entirely in green, 
even to his eyes, over which a pair of green spec- 
tacles cast in turn a verdigris glow upon his 
copper-red nose. The gentleman's general ap- 
pearance was that which we may presume King 
Nebuchadnezzar to have presented after having 
passed a few years out at grass. The Green One 
rei^^uested me to recommend him to a hotel in 
Göttingen, and I advised him when there to in- 
quire of the first convenient student for the Hotel 
di Brübach. One lady was evidently his wife: 
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an altogether extensively constructed dame, gifted 
^ith a red mile-atone coimtenance, with dimples 
in her cheeks, which looked like hide-and-go-seek 
holes for well-grown cupids, A copious double-» 
chin appeared below, like an imperfect coatinua- 
tion of tlie face, while her liigh*piled bosom, 
which was defended by atiff points of lace and a 
möTiy-comered collar, as if by turrets and has-* 
tioos, reminded one of a fortress. Still, it is by 
no means certain that this fortress would have 
resisted an ass laden with gold, any more than 
did that of which Philip of Macedon spoke. The 
other lady, her sister, seemed her extreme anti- 
type, If the one were descended from Pharaoh's 
fat kine, the other was as certainly derived from 
the lean. Her face was but a iriouth between 
two ears ; her breast was as inconsolably com- 
fortless and dreary as the Luneburger heath ; 
while her altogether dried-up figure reminded 
one of a charity-table for poor students of theo- 
logy* Both ladies asked rne, in a breath, if re- 
spectable people lodged in the Hotel de Brübach ? 
I assented to this question with certainty and a 
clear conscience, and as t!ie charming trio drove 
away, I waved my hand to them many times from 
the window, Tlie landlord of the Sun laughed^ 
howeveTj in his sleeve, being probably aware that 
the Hotel de Briibach was a name bestowed by the 
etndtmts of Göttingen upon their University prison* 
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Bt^yoiid Nordheim mouDtaia ridgee begin to 
appear, and the traveller oecasiooally meeta with 
ft picturesque eminence. The wayfarers whom 
1 encouutered were princtpally pedlars, traveling 
to tire Brunswick fair, and among tliem were 
gwarniB of women, everj one of whom Tiore on 
her back an incredibly large pack, covered with 
linen. In theÄ© packs were cnges, containing 
€VLiry variety of singinj^ birds, which continually 
chnpiKl arid sung, wliile their bearers merrily 
lioppL*d along and sang together. It seemed 
droll to thus behold one bird carrying others to 
market* 

The night was dark as pitch as I entered 
Osterode. I had no appetite for supper, and at 
once went to bed* I was as tired as a dog, and 
slept like a god. In my dreams I returned to 
(tüttiugen, even to its very library, I stood in ' 
a corner of the Hall of Jurisprudence^ turning 
over did dissertations, lost myself in reading, and 
wlien I finally looked up, remarked to my asto- 
nishment that it was night, and that the hall 
was illuiuinated by innumerable overhanging 
crystal chandeliers. The bell of the neighbour- 
ing church struck twelve» the hall doors slowly 
opened, nnd there entered a superb colossal female 
form, reverentially accompanied by the members 
and hangers-on of the legal faculty. The giantess, 
though advanced in years, retained in her conn- 
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tenance traces of extreme beaaty, and her every 
glance indicated the sublime Titan ess, the mighty 
Themis. The sword and balance were carelessly 
grasped in her right hand^ while with the left 
she lield a roll of parchment. Two young 
J)ociores Juris bore the train of her faded grey 
robe ; by her right side the lean Court Coun- 
sellor Rusticua, the Lycurgus of Hanover, flut- 
tered here and there like a zephyr, declaiming 
extracts from his last legal essay, while by her 
leftj her mvaUere servants^ the privy legal coun- 
sellor Cajacius, hobbled gaily and gallantly along, 
couslantly cracking legal jokes, laughing li im self 
so heartily at his own wit, that even the serious 
goddess orten smued and bent over him, exclaim- 
ing as she tapped him on the shoulder with tlio 
great parch men t roll, " Thou little scamp, who 
euttest down the tree from the topi" All of 
the gentlemen who formed her escort now drew 
nigli in turn, each having something to remark 
or jest ovcTj either a freshly worked up system, 
or a miserable little hypothesis, or some similar 
aboition of their own brains. Through the open 
door of the hall now entered many strongü 
gentlemen, who announced themselves as the 
remaining magnates of tlie illustrious order ; 
mostly angular suspicious-looking fellows, who 
with extreme complacency blamed away with 
their definitions and hair-splittings, disputing 
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civcr every scrap of a title to the tide of a 
paadect And other forms continually floclced 
in, Uie forms ot those who were learned in law^ 
in tlie olden time,^ — men in antiquated costume» 
with long counsellor's wigs and forgotten faceSi^ 
who expressed themselves greatly astonished thal^ 
they, the widely famed of the previous century, 
ghould not meet with especial consideration 5 i 
and these, after tlieir maimer, joined in the* 
general chatteriog and screaming, which like 
ooedu breakers became louder and ms&dder around 
the mighty Goddess, until she, bursting from im- 
patience, suddenly cried, in a tone of the most 
ugonisied Titanic pain, " Silence 1 Silence I I hear 
the voice of the loved Prometheus, MockhifT 

o 

cunning aud brute force are chaining the Inno- 
cent One to the lock of martynlom, and aU jour 
prattling and quarrelling will not allay his 
wounds or break his fetters 1 " So cried the 
Ooddeiflj and rivulets of tears sprang from her 
cyoS| the entire assembly howled as if in the 
agonies of death, the ceiling of the hall burst 
asunder, t!ie books tumbled madly from their 
sliülvcsi, and in vain the portrait of old Müu- 
chauaen called out " Order ** from his frame, for 
all criislied and raged more wildly around. I 
Bought Ttifnge from this Bedlam broke loose la 
the Hall of History, near tlxat gracious spot where 
the holy images of the Apollo Belvedere and the 
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Yenusde Medici stand near together, and I knelt at 
the feet of the Goddess of Beauty, la her glance 
I forgot all the wearisome barren labour which I 
had passed, my eyes drank in with intoxication 
the symmetry and immortal loveliness of her 
infinitely blessed form j HeUenio calm swept 
through my sotd, while above my head Phoabus 
Apollo ponred forth like heavenly blessinga the 
sweetest tones of his lyre, 

Awakiugj I con tinned to hear a pleasant 
musical ringing. The flocks were on their way 
to pastnre, and their bells were tinkling» The 
blessed golden sunlight shone through tlie win- 
dow, illmiunating the pictures on the walla of 
my room» They were sketches from the War of 
ludependencCj and among them were placed re- 
presentations of the execution of Louis XVI* on 
the guillotine, and other decapitations which no 
one could behol<i without thanking God that he 
lay quietly in bed drinking excellent coffee^ and 
with his head comfortably adjusted upon neck 
and shoulders- 

Alter I bad drunk my coffee, dressed myself, 
read the inscriptions upon the window- panes, and 
Bct everything straight in the inn, I left Osterode. 

This town contains a certain quantity of 
houses and a given number of inhabitants, 
among whom are divers and sundry souls j as 
may be ascertained in detail from ** Gottsohalk'a 
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Pucket-Book for Hartz Travellers." Ere I struck 
into the highway I ascended the ruins of the 
very ancient Osteroder Burg. They consisted of 
merely the half of a great, thick-walled tower, 
wliich appeared to be fairly honeycombed by time. 
The road to Clatcsthal led me again uphill, and 
from one of the first eminences I looked back into 
the dale where Osterode with its red roofs peeps 
out from among the green fir woods, like a moss- 
rose from amid its leaves. The pleasant sun- 
light inspired gentle, child-like feelings. From 
this spot the imposing rear of the remaining por- 
tion of the tower may be seen to advantage. 

There are many other ruined castles in this 
vicinity. That of Hardenberg, near Nörten, is 
the most beautiful. Wlien one has, as he should, 
his heart on the left, that is, the liberal side, he 
cannot banish all poetic feeling on beholding 
the rocky nests of those privileged birds of prey, 
who left to their effete descendants only their 
fierce appetites. So it happened to me this 
morning. My heart thawed gradually as I de- 
))arted from Göttingen ; I again became romantic, 
and as I went on I made this poem : — 

Kino again, ye dreams forgotten; 

lloart-gato, open to the sun! 
Joys of song and tears of sorrow 

Sweetly strange from thee shall run. 
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I will rovo the fir-tree forest, 
Where the merry fountain springs, 

Wliere the free proud stags are wandering, 
Where the thrush, my darling, sings, 

I will climb upon the mountain, 
On the steep and rocky height, 

Where the grey old castle ruins 
Stand in rosy morning light 

I will sit awhile reflecting 

On the times long passed away, 

Lineages which once were famous, 
Glories sunk in deep decay. 

Grass now grows upon the tilt-yard, 
Where the proud and daring man 

Overcame another champion, 
And the prize of battle wan. 

O'er the balcony twines ivy. 
Where the fairest gave the prize, 

Conquering the haughty warrior 
Who had conquered — with her eyes. 

Knightly conqueror — lady victor. 
Both overcome by Death's cold hand ; 

So the scythe-knight, dry and ghastly, 
Lays us all low in the sand.i 

^ The preceding passage, from " There are many other ruined 
castles," including the ballad, is omitted in the original edition, 
and also in the American version. Apropos of the poem, which 
was evidently suggested by that of Goethe— 

" Dort droben auf jenem Berge," 
I may remark that the reis no Jlaubrittemest in all Germany 
to which this ballad could be more appropriately applied than 
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After proceeding a little disUnce, I overtook 
and went along witli a travelling journeyman, 
who came from Brunswick, aud related to me, 
that it was generally believed in that city that 
their young Duke had been taken prisoner by 
the Turks during his tour in tlie Holy Land, 
and could only be ransomed by an enormous 
sum. The extensive travels of the Duke pro- 
bably originated this tale* The people at largo 
Btill preserve that traditional faUe-loving train 
of ideas which is so pleasantly shown in their 
*' Duke Ernst" The narrator of this news was 
a tailor, a neat little youth, but so thin, that the 
stars might liave shone through him as through 
Ossian*s misty ghosts» Altogether, he formed an 
eccentric mixture of aßectation and lower-class 
melancholy* This was peculiarly expressed in 
the droll and affecting manner in which he sang 
that extraordinary popular ballad, " A beetle sat 
upon the hedge, mimm, mimm/" That is a 
pleasant peculiarity of us Germans. No one 
is so crazy but that he may find a crazier com- 
rade who will understand him. Only a German 
can appreciate that song^ and in the same breath 



to the Fa Iketi stein, which riaea before me as I translate. It !■ 
fumoUB In popular songB for the cruelty of its üuclent püaaegscr% 
ia in the odg hegmning ; — ^ 

"Ausritt der Herr von ralkejjstein/* 

— N&U hy the Trundai^Tm 
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laogb and cry himself to death over it. On this 
occasion, I also remark the depth to which the 
words o[ Goethe have penetrated into the national 
life. My lean comrade trilled occasionally aa 
he went along. " Joyful and sorrowfui, thoughts 
are free!" Such a corruption of a text is usual 
amon^^r tlie multitude. He also sang a song in 
which " Lottie by the grave of Weither " wept 
The tailor ran over with sentimentalism in the 
wordSj " Sadly by the rosc-heds now I weep, 
where the late moon found us oft alone ! Moan- 
ing where the silver fountains sleep, which 
rippled once delight in every tone»" But he 
soon became capricious and petulant, re mart ing, 
that ** We have a Prussian in the tavern at 
Casselj who makes exactly such songs himself* 
He can't sew a single decent stitch. When he 
has a penny in his pocket, he always has two* 
pence worth of thirst with it; and when he has 
a drop in his eye, he takes heaven to be a blue 
jacket, weeps like a roof- spout, and sings a song 
with double poetry/* I desired an explanation of 
this last expressioDi but my tailoring friend hopped 
about on his walking-cane legs and cried in- 
cessantly, "Double poetry is double poetry, and 
nothing else." Finally, I ascertained tliat he 
meant doubly rhymed poems or stanzas, llean- 
while» owing to his extra exertion and an adverse 
wind, tlie Knight of the Needle became sadly 
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wmry. It is true tliiit he etill made a great 
prf*tence of advancing, and blustered, " Now I 
will Uika llm road between my legs-" But he 
immiiiGdiataly after explained that his feet were 
bli«tün?d, and thnt the world was by far too 
exteiiBive ; and finally sinking down at the foot 
of A troo, ho moved his delicate little head like 
the tail of a troubled lamb, and woefully snul- 
iug, niuriimred, ^Mk^e am I, poor vagabond, 
already again weary 1 ** 

The hills hi^r© became steeper, the fir- woods 
heluw like a green sea, and white clouds above 
siiik'd along over the blue aky. The wildness 
uf the region was, however, tamed by its uni- 
formity and the simplicity of its elements. 
NaturOp like a true poet, abhors abrupt transi- 
tions. Cloud», however fantastically formed 
ihuy may at times appear, still have a white^ 
or at least a subdued hue, harmoniously corre- 
sponding witli the blue heaven and the green 
L'arth J so that all the colours of a landscape 
bhind into each other like soft music, and every 
glance at such a natural picture tranquilliser and 
reassures tl»o soul. Tlie late Ht^lTman would have 
painted the clouds spotted and chequered- And 
like a great poet, Nature knows liow to produce 
the greatest eiTects with the most limited means. 
Fkire she has only a suis, trees and lluwers, water 
ftud love* Of course, if the latter be lacking ia 
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tte heart of the obaervefj the whole will, in all 

probabilitjj present but a poor appeaTaDC&; the 
sun will be so and bo many miles in diameter, the 
trees are for fire-wood, the fiowera are classified 
according to their stamens, and the water is wet. 
A little bojr who was gatliering brushwood in 
the forest for his sick uticle pointed otit to me 
the village of Zerrhach, whose little huts with 
gray roofs scatter along for two miles through 
the valley. '* Therej" said he, " live idiots %vith 
goitres^ and white negroes,*' By white negroes 
the people mean albinos. The little fellow 
lived on terms of peculiar understanding with 
the trees, addressing them like old acquaint- 
ances, while they in turn seemed by their waving 
and rustling to return his salutations, He 
eliirped like a thistle^finch; many birds around 
answered his call, and ere I was aware, he hnd 
disappeared with his little bare feet and his 
bundle of brush amid the thickets, " Children " 

rthouglit I, *' are younger than we ; they can per- 
haps remember when they were once trees or 
rhirdsj and are consequently still able to under- 
' ßtand them. We of larger growth are, alas 1 too 
old for that, and carry about in our heads too 
much legal lore, and too many sorrows and bad 
versesJ' But the time when it was otherwise 
recurred vividly to me as I entered ClaustlmU 
In this pretty little mountain town, which the 
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traveller Joes not beliold until lie stands directly 
before It, I arrived just aj the clock was strikbg 
twelve, and tli« cliildrea came tünibliog merrily 
out of «cbool* The little rogues, nearly all 
rf^d^clic^kcd, blue-ejedi flaxen-baiied, sprang and 
■houted, and awoke in me melancholj and 
cheerful memories^iow I once myself, as a little 
boy, sat all the forenoon long in a gloomy 
Catholic cloister school in Düsseldorf, without 
«0 much as daring to stand up, enduring mean* 
while such a terrible amount of I^tin, whippings 
and geogrfiphy, and how I too hurrahed and 
rejoiced beyond all measure when the old 
iManciscan clock at last struck twelve* The 
chihiren saw by my knapsack that I was a 
stranger, and greeted me in the most hospitable 
luannen Ono of the boys told me that they 
\u\i\ jimt had a lesson in religion, and showed me 
llm Royal Hatjoverian Catechism j from which 
tliuy vfwo questioned on Christianity. This little 
hook was very i^adly printed, so that I greatly 
fi^arod that tlm doctrines of faith made thereby but 
II n imph^aaant blotting-paper sort of impression 
upnii Lhü children's minds, I was also shocked at 
nbnurviiig that the multi2>lication table contrasted 
with ttiu Muly Tiiiiity on the last page of the cate- 
iihiiini, as it at once occurred to me that by this 
mniiim the miuds of the children might, even in 
their carlie»t years, bo led to the most sinful saepti- 
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cism. We Prussians are more intelligent, and, in 
our zeal for converting those heathens who are 
familiar with arithmetic^ take good care not to 
pTiutthe mnltiplication table behind the catechism. 
I dined in the "Crown," at Claitsfchal. My 
repast consisted of spring-green parsley-soup, 
violet*blue cabbage^ a pile of roast veal, which 
resembled Chimborazo in miniature, and a sort 
of smoked herrings, called Buckings, from their 
inventor, William Biicking, who died in 1447, 
and who, on account of the inveution, was go 
greatly honoured by Charles Y. that the great 
monarch in 1556 made a journey from Middle- 
bnrg to Bievlied in Zealand for the express pur- 
pose of visitiDg the grave of the great fish-drier. 
How exquisitely such dishes taste when jve are 
familiar with their historical associattona» Un- 
fortunately, my after-dinner coiTeß was spoued by 
a youth, who, in conversing with me ran on in 
such an ourageous strain of noise and vanity 
that the milk was soured * He was a counter- 
jumper, wearing twenty-five variegated waist- 
coats, and as many gold seals, rings, breasfc-pins, 
&c. He seemed like a monkey, wlio, having put 
on a red coat, had reBolved within himself that 
clothes make the roan. This gentleman had got 
by heart a vast amount of charades and anecdotes^ 
which he continually repeated in the most inap- 
propriate places. He asked for the news in 
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Göbtingenj and I infonned him that a decree had 
been recenlly published there by the Academical 
Senate, furbidding any one under penalty o£ three 
doUara to dock puppies* tails, because during 
the dog-Jays mad dogs invariably ran with their 
tails between their legs, thus giving a warning 
indication of the existence of hydrophobia, which 
could not be perceived were the caudal appendage 
absetiL After dinner I went forth to visit the 
niltjes, the mint, and the silver refinenea. 

In the silver refinery^ as has frequently been 
my luck in life, I could get no glimpse of the 
precious metal In the mint I succeeded better, 
and saw how money was made. Beyond this I 
have never been able to advance» On such occa- 
sions mine has invariably been the spectator's 
part, and I verily believe that if it should rain 
dollars from heaven, the coins would only knock 
holes in my head, while the children of Israel 
would merrily gather up the silver nranna. With 
feelings in which comic reverence was blended 
with emotion, I beheld the new*bom shining 
dollars, took one as it came fresh from the stamp 
in mj hand, and said to it, "Young Dollar! 
what a destiny awaits thee ! what a cause wilt 
thou be of good and of evil ! How thou wilt 
protect vice and patch up virtue ! how thou wilt 
be beloved and accursed! how thou wilt aid in 
debauchery, pandering, lying, and murdering L 
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Chow thoa wilt restlessly roll along through clean 
and dii'ty bands for centuriesj until, finally laden 
with trespasses and weary with sin, tliou wilt be 
^ gathered again unto thine own^ in the bosom 
V of an Abraham, who will melt tliee d'>wn and 
purify thee, and form thee into a new aiid better 
being, perbaps to an innocent little tea-spoon, 
with which my own great-great-gtandsou will 
mash his porridge." 

I will narrate in detail my visit to " Dorothea " 
and "Caroline," the two principal Clanstbaler 
mines, having found them very interesting. 

Half a German mile from ihe town are situ- 
ated two large dingy buildings. Here ttie tra- 
veller k transferred to the care of the miners. 
These men wear dark, and generally steel-blue 
coloured jacketSj of ample girth, descending to 
the hipS; with pantaloons of a similar hne, a 
leather apron bound on beliindj and a rimless 
green felt-hat, which resembles a decapitated 
nine-pin» In sncli a garbj with the exception of 
the ** back-leather/' the visitor is also clad, and 
a miner, his ^* leader," after lighting his mine- 
lamp, conducts hi[n to a gloomy entrance, resem- 
bling a chimney -holei descends as far as the 
breast, gives him a few directions relative to 
grasping the ladder, and carelessly requests him 
to follow. The aJTair is entirely devoid of dan- 
ger, though it at first appears quite otherwise to 
VOL. 1, If 
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those unacquainted with the mysteries of mining. 
Even the putting on of the dark convict- dresa 
awakens very pecuHar sensations. Then one 
must clamber down on all foura»^ the dark hole 
ia so very darkj and Lord only knows how 
long the ladder may be I But we soon remark 
that this ia not the only ladder in the black 
eternity around^ for there are many of from 
fifteen to twenty rounds apiece, each standing 
upon a board capable of supporting a man, and 
from which a new hole leads in tnin to a new 
ladder, I first entered the Caroline, the dirtiest 
and most disagreeable of that name with whom 
I ever had the pleasure of becoming acquainted. 
The rounds of the ladders were covered with 
wet mud. And from one ladder we descended 
to another with the guide ever in advance, con- 
tinually assuring us that there is no danger so 



^ in this the " Hflitz Jüiirney ** Heine wu evidently indebted for 
ininy ideH» or expreseionB to a very nara work, the ßlöckeshergeM 
Vernchtungt by M. Johannes Preetotiua (Leipzig^ 1 669). H 
violin td uppar that even in Heine's tixi^e the entrance to the 
In I on hthd tiot been improved for two centurieEif for Prgetorltia 
ttflli UH of it that : " Tb& leader^ providinff ufl with light, went 
büfit*u. The entrance bo the hole was low and narrowi so that 
wt» hftti ill Bque^ze down into it, one after the othet, on hands 
(tnd fei*b I then it became a little broader^ but even us it iaoreftsed 
In widths io it did in Hteepnesa, tiU it was like dam bering aod 
detcendlng hills and precipices" 

Haine bad read this work bj Prsstorina, as be citea tt in hii 
** Elementary Spirits/'— iVo/« bjf TmntlQU^, 
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long as we Iiold firmly to the rounds and do 
not look at OUT feetj and that we must not 
for our lives tread on the side plank, where the 
bu2zmg barrel-rope runs, and where two weeks 
ago a careless man was knoclsed down, iin- 
fortanately bieakiug his neck by the fall. Far 
below 13 a confused rustling and huramin^fj and 
we eontinuallj bump against beams and ropes 
wliicli are in motion, winding up and raising 
barrels of broken ore or of water* Occasionally 
we pass galleries hewn in the rock, called 
'*stulm9,** where the ore may be seen growing, 
and where some Sijlitary miner aits the livelong 
day, wearily hammering pieces from the walls. 
I did not descend to those deepest depLlis wliere 
it is reported that the people on the other side 
of the world J in America, may be heard crying, 
** Hurrah for Lafayette ! " Where I went seemed 
to me, however, deep enough in all conscience ; 
amid an endless roaring and rattling, the mys* 
eterious sounds of machinery, the rush of sub- 
terranean streams, the sickening clouds of ore 
dust continually rising, water dripping on all 
sides^ and the miner's lamp gradually growing 
dimmer and dimmer. The eflfect was really 
benumbing, I breathed with difficulty, and Iield 
with trouble to the slippery rounds. It was not 
fright which overpowered me, but oddly enough, 
down there in the depths, I remembered tliat a 
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year before^ about the same time, I had been in 
B storm on tlie North Sea, and I now felt that it 
would be an agreeable change couhi I feel the 
rodcing of the ship, hear the wind with its 
tbrnder-trumpet tones, while amid its InlU 
eouuded the hearty cry of the sailors, and all 
above was freslily swept by God*3 own free air. 
Yes, air! — Pfinting for air, I rapidly dimbed 
several dozens of ladders, and my guide led me 
through a narrow and very long gallery towards 
the Dorothea mine. Here it 13 airier and 
fresher, and the ladders are cleaner, though at 
the Fame time longer and steeper, than in the 
Caroline. I felt revived and more cheerful ^ 
paiticularly as I observed indications of human 
beiügs* Far below I saw wanderingj wavering 
lights* miners with their lamps came one bj 
one upwards, with the greeting, "Good lock to 
you ! " and receiving the same salutation from us, 
went onwards and upwards* Something like a 
friendly and quiet, yet at the same time terrific 
and enigmatical, recollection flitted across my 
mind as I met the deep glances and earnest pale 
faces of these men, mysteriously illuminated 
hy their lanterns, and thought how they had 
worked all day in lonely and secret places in 
tiie mines, and how they now longed for the 
blessed light of day, and for the glances of wivei 
and children. 
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My guule himself waa a thumughlj honest, 
honourable, bluudering German being.^ With 
inward joy he pointed out to ine the "stulm" 
where the Duke of Cambridge, when he visited 
the mineSj dined with all hia train, and where the 
long wooden table yet stands, with the accom- 
panying great chair, nmde of ore^ in which the 
Dui^e sat. '* This is to remain aa an eternal 
memorial/' said the good miner, and he related 
with eiitliusiasm how many feaüvitiea had then 
taken place, how the entire *' stulm " had been 
adorned with lamps, flowers, and decorations of 
leaves ; how a miner boy liad played on the 
cithern and sungj how the dear, delighted fat 
Duke had drained niatiy healths, and what a 
Jittmber of miners (liimself especially) would 
cheerfully die for the dear, fat Duke, and for the 
wliole ho ose of Hanover. I am moved to my 
very heart wlien I see loyalty thus manifested 
in all its natural simplidty. It is sucli a beau- 
tiful sentiment I Aud such a purely Gaman 
sentiment ! Other puoplc may be more in^>v^ 
tell igen t and wittier, and more agreeable, but ] 
none are so faithful as tlie real German raee, / 
Did I not know that fidelity is as old as iln^J 
world, I would believe tliat a German had in-^\ 
vented it. German fidelity is no modern " yours y' 

* PvtdddfuUcht Nainr^ ** poodle German," implying blmtl, 
dogllktt ßdelity, — Nok by Trandater. 
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yery truly/' or " I remain your humble servant," 
la your courtSj ye German princes, ye sliould 
cause to be sung, and sung agaiu, the old ballad 
of Tkc iru&ty Edchart and the base Burgund wlio 
slew Eckhart*s seven cliildrea, and still found 
111 ax faitiifuU Ye liave the truest people in the 
worldj and ye err when ye deem that the old, 
intelligeut, trusty hound has Buddenly gone mad, 
and snnps at your sacred calves ! 

Aiid like German fidelity, the little mine-lamp 
lias guided ua quietly and securely, without 
much flickering or flaring, through the labyrinth 
of shafts and stulms. We jump from the gloomy 
mouutain-niglit — sunlight flashes around : — 
^ Luck to you ! " ^ 

Most of tli6 miners dwell in Clausthal, and in 
the a J joining small town of ZeUcr/eUt I visited 
several of these brave fellows^ observed their 
little household arrangements, heard many of 
their songs, which they skilfully accompany 
with their favourite instrument, the cithern, and 
listened to old mining legends, and to their 
prayers, which they are accustomed to daily 

* '*And a.i we left the cave, where we aufI^;red from cold, 
holding Jo <mr hands the burning lights — two only of ours had 
been esthi^ifiilaht^d (which is doiibtlGas dune by tbe apirit« of 
eftrth) -Äud relighted, we come furth into great heat, owing to 
the olbar iunUght, ab if ws hud [rone from cool aif inta a warm 
brttiv,''"X Prmtoi^us^ Appendix Swrnmarto, Bloele^tge F*r* 
rkhiung. 
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offer ill company ere thej descend the gloomy 
ßhafL And many a good prayer did I offer up 
with them. One old climber even thought that 
I ought to remain among them, and become a 
man of the mines * and as I^ after all, departed, 
be gave me a message to his brother, who dwelt 
Eear Gmlar^ and many kisses for his darling 
niece. 

Immovuhly tranquil as the life of these men 
may appear, it is, notwithstanding, a real and 
vivid Hfe. That ancient trembling crone who sita 
before the great clothes-press and behind a stove, 
may have been there for a quarter of a century, 
and all her thinking and feeling is, beyond a 
doubt, intimately blended with every corner of 
the stove and the carvings of the press* And 
clothes-press and stove live^ — for a human beiug 
hath breathed into them a portion of its souL 

Only a life of this deep-looldog into phe- 
nomena and its " immediateness " could originate 
the German popular tale whose peculiarity coti- 
eists in this, — that in it not only animals and 
plants, but also objects apparently inanimntej 
speak and act To thinking, harmless beings, 
who dwelt in the quiet homenesa of their lowly 
mountain cabins or forest hutSj the inner life 
of these objects was gradually revealed ; they 
acquired a necessary and consequential characteij 
a sweet blending of fantasy and pure humaa 
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reäection, I'his is tlio reason why, in such 
fables, we find the extreme of siiigiikrity allied 
to a spirit of perfect self-intelligence, aa when 
the pin and the needle wander forth from the 
tailor's home and are bewildered in the dark; 
when the straw and the coal seek to cross the 
brook and are destroyed ; ^ when the dast-pan 
and broom quaiTel and fi^^ht on the stairs ; when 
the interrogated mirror of " Snow- drop " shows 
tiie image of the fairest lady^ and when even 
drops of blood begin to ntter dark words of the 
deepest compassion. And this is the reason why 
our life in childhood ia so infinitely significant, 
for then all things are of the same importance, 
nothing escapes onr attention, there Ib equality 
in every impression ; wliile, when more advanced 
in years, we must act with design, busy ourselvea 
mfjre exclusively with particulars, carefully ex- 
change the pure gold of observation for the paper 
currency of hook definitions, and win in the 
hreadtk of life what we have lost in depth, 

^ Tbia »tury of the straw, th« oiaJ, and the beati ia curioiaaly 
Latiiiked (U tli6 *V«fjfw Mtnalta i — 

'^ Pruna, Tttba, et Stramen rivum tr^naire kborant, Hö(|He 
idio iö riiiis Straw en utrimque Iwat, Sfo quaai per ponteru 
Fiiba transit, Prynn sed urit Stramen, (?t in mediag pro^cipitutuf 
Aquas, Hoc ccniens Qtmio thn faba rumpltur lina poi-tä Buif 
h^incque quaii tuet a pudore togit.'^ 

Heiue^fi remarkij oti the Bubjeüt of the origin of ait ribn ting 
mind to mauioaftta objects deserve Berious attention from all 
students of Fuik-Lore, — A^oic hy TrandatQt* 
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Ninüt we are grown-up, respectable people, we 
often inhabit new dwellings ; the house-maid 
daily cleans theoi, and changes at her will the 
position of the fnmiture, which interests us but 
little, as it is either new, or may beloag to-day 
to Jack, to-morrow to Isaac. Even our very 
clothes are stratige to us^ we hardly know how 
many buttons there are on the coat we wear, — 
for we change our garments as often as possible, 
and nojie of them remain deeply identified with 
our external or inner history. We can hardly re- 
member how that brown vest once looked j which 
attracted so much laugliter, and yet on the broad 
stripes of which the dear hand of the loved one 
so gently rested I 

The old dame who sat before the clothes-press 
and behind tlie stove wore a flowered dress of 
some old-fashioned niaterialj which had been the 
bridal-robe of her long-buried mother. Her great- 
grandson, a flashing-eyed blonde boy, clad in a 
miner's dress, knelt at her feet, and counted the 
flowera on her dreaa. It may be that she has 
narrated to him many a story connected with 
that dress; aerlously pretty atones, which the 
boy will not readily forget, which will often 
recur to him when he, a grown-up man, works 
alone in the midnight galleries of the Caroline, 
and which he in turn will narrate when the dear 
grandmother has long been dead, and he liim- 
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B^Uf a silver-haired, tranquil old maa^ Bits amid 
the circle of his grandchildren btifore the great 
clothes-prega atid behind the oven, 

I lodged that night in "The Crown/' where 
I had the pleasure of meeting and paying my 

respects to the old Court Counsellor B , of 

Göttingea Having inscribed nay name ia the 
book of arrival 3| I found therein the honoured 
autograph of Adalbert von Cham is so, the bio- 
grapher of the immortal SchleTnihi. The landlord 
remarked of Ciiamisso that the gentleman had 
arrived during one terrible storm and departed 
in another. 

Finding the next morning that I must ligliten 
my knapsack, I threw overboard the pair of boots, 
and arose and went forth unto Goslar. There I 
arrived without knowing how. This much alone 
do I remember, that I sauntered np and down 
hill, gazing upon many a lovely meadow vale* 
Silver waters rippled and rustled, sweet wood- 
birds sang, the bells of the flocks tinkled, the 
many shaded green trees were gilded by the sun, 
and over all the blue silk canopy of heaven was 
BO transparent that I could look through the 
depths even to the Holy of HolieSj where angels 
Eat at the feet of God, studying sublime thorough- 
bass in the features of the eternal countenance. 
But I was all the time lost in a dream of the 
previous nighty and which I could not banish. 
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It waa an echo of the old legend, how a knight 
descended into a deep fountainj beneath which 
the fairest princess of the world lay buried ia a 
death-like magic slumber. I myself was the 
knightj and the dark mine of Clausthal was the 
fountain. Suddeuly innumerable lights gleamed 
around me, wakeful dwarfs leapt from every 
cranny in the rocks, grimacing angrily, cutting 
at me with their short swords, blowing terribly 
on horns, which ever sumiuoncd more and more 
of their comrades, and frantically nodding their 
great heads. But as I hewed them down with 
my sword, and the blood flowed, I for the first 
time remarked that they were not really dwarfs, 
but the red-blooming long-bearded thistle-tops, 
wliich I had the day bei'üre hewed down on the 
the highway with my stick» At last they all 
vanished, and I came to a splendid lighted hall, 
in the midst o£ which stood my heart's loved 
one, veiled in white, and immovable as a statue. 
I kissed her mouth, and then — Heavens ! — I 
felt the blessed breath of her soul and the sweet 
tremor of her lovely lips. It seemed that I 
heard the divine command, "Let there be light 1" 
and a dazzling flash of eternal light shot down, 
but at the same instant it was again night, and 
all ran chaotically together into a wild desolate 
seal A wild desolate sea, over whose foaming 
waves the ghosts of the departed madly chased 
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each otbeFi the white shrouds fioatiog on the 
wind, while behind all^ goading them on with 
crackiDg whip, ran a niaaj-cüloiired harlequin, 
— and I was the Ijarleqnin. Suddenly irom 
the black waves the sea- monsters raised their 
misshapen heads, and yawned towards me, with 
extended Jaws, and I awoke in terror. 

Alas [ how the finest dreama may be spoiled I 
The knight, in fact, when lie has found the lady^ 
oiighh to cnt a piece from her priceleas veil, and 
after she has recovered from her magic sleep, and 
sits again in glory in her hall, he shonld approach 
her and say, -' My foirest princess, doat thou not 
know me ?" Then she will answer, "My bravest 
kuight, I know thee not I" And then he sIjows 
her the piece cut from her veilj exactly litting 
the deficiency, and she knows that be is her 
deliverer, and both tenderly embrace^ and the 
trumpets sound, and the marriage is cele- 
brated 1 

It is really a very peculiar misfortune that 
my love -dreams so seldom have so fine a con- 
clusion. 

The name of Goslar rings so pleasantly, and 
there are so many very aucieot and imperial 
associations connected therewith, that I had 
hoped to find an imposing and stately towOi 
But it is always the same old story when we 
examine celebrities too closely. 1 found a nest 
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of hoases, drilled in every directioD with narrow 
streets of labyrintliine crookedness, and amid 
wbich a miserabie stream ^ probably the Gose, 
winds its flat and melancholy way. The pave- 
ment of the town is as ragged as Berlin hexa- 
meters. Only the antitjuities wläch are imbedded 
in the frame or monnting of the city — that is 
to say, its remnants of walls, towers and battle- 
ments^give the place a piquant look. One of 
these towers, known as tlie Zidnger, or donjon- 
keep, has walls of such extraordinary thickness 
that entire rooms are excavated therein.^ The 
open place before tlie town, where the world- 
renowned shooting matches are held, h a beautiful 
large plain surrounded by high mountains. The 
market is small, and in its midst is a spring 
fountain^ the water from which pours into a great 
metallic basin. When mi alarm of fire is raised, 
they strike strongly on this cop-formed basin, 
which gives out a very loud vibration. Notliing 
is known of tiie origin of this work. Some say 
that the devil placed it once during the night on 
the spot where it stands. In those days people 



' Of the J^fulein Pitetoriui wtitea i " U h a quaint^ strangB 
bonding^ io which Tinatiy rooms , . , are hewn oat of the atone ; 
go where you Will in them, there ii naught save s^tone." He 
Ihen describeB the trbmendimA echo or vibt-^titin ol the sdt pra> 
dnoed bj firing a gun then^, and then a pit^ which the devü 
k«ep« fail i>i pebble». Thoij^b there be no plugiAt-ifftn here, tha 
•n^evted «ei%iief)ce r^f thought ]b mteref ting. — Note 6^ Trantl^U^Tm 
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^ere as yet fools» nor was the devil any wiser, 
and they mutually exchanged gifts* 

The town-hall of Goshir is a white-washed 
police-station. The Gufldhall, hard by, has a 
somewhat better appearance. In this building, 
equidistant from roof and ceiling, stand the 
statues of the German emperors. Partly gilded, 
and altogether of a smoke-black Ime, they look, 
with their sceptres and globes of empire, like 
roasted college beadles. One of the emperors 
holds a sword instead of a eceptre, I cannot 
imagine the reason of tills variation from the 
established order, though it has doubtless some 
occult signification, as Germans have the remark- 
able peculiarity of meaning something in what- 
ever they do. 

In Gottschalk's " Handbook *' I had read much 
of the very ancient Bom or cathedral, and of 
the far-famed imperial throne at Goslar. But 
when I wished to see these curiosities, I was 
informed that the church had been torn down, 
and that the throne had been carried to Berlin. 
We live in deeply significant timea, wlieii mil- 
lennial chiiTches are shattered to fragments, and 
imperial thrones are tumbled into the lumber- 
room. 

A few memorials of the late cathedral of 
happy memory are still preserved in the church 
of St, Stephen, These consist of stained glass 
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pictures of great beauty, a few indifferent paint- 
ingSj including a Lucas Cranach, a wooden 
Christ crucified, and a heathen altar of some 
unknown metaL Thia latter resembles a long 
equare box, and ia supported bj four caryatides, 
which, in a bowed position, hold their hands 
over their heads, and make the most hideoua 
grimaces. But far more hideous is the adjacent 
wooden crucifix oE which I have just spoken* 
This head of Christ, with its real hair and thorns 
and blood-stained countenance, represents, in the 
most masterly manner, the death of a man^- — 
but not of a divinely-born Saviour» Nothing but 
physical suffering is portrayed in this image, — 
not the sublime poetry of pain. Such a work 
wonld be more appropriately placed in a haU of 
anatomy than in a house of the Lord, 

The sacristan's wife — deeply artistic — who 
led me about, showed me a special rarity, Thia 
was a many-cornered J well- planed black board 
covered with white numerals, which hung like 
a lamp in the middle of the building, Ob, how 
brilliantly does the spirit of inveution manifest 
itsdf in the Protestant Chureli ! The mimbers 
on this board are those of tlie Psalms for the 
day, which are generally chalked on a cominoD 
black tablet, and have a very sobering effect on 
an aesthetic mind, but which in the form above 
described even ornament the church, and fully 
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make up tlie want of pictures by Raphael, Such 
progress delights ine infinitely, sioce I, as Pro- 
testant, and, in fact, Lutheran, am ever deeply 
annoyed when Catholjc opponents ridicule the 
empty, God-forsaken appearance of Protestant 
churches, 

I lodged in a tavern near tlie market, where 
I should have enjoyed my dinner much better 
if the landlord, with his long superfluous face, 
and his still longer questionSj had not planted 
himself opposite to me* Fortunately I was soon 
relieved by the arrival of another stranger, who 
was obliged to run in turn the gauntlet of qtiisl 
quid ? tibi I qidhns anxiliis ? cur ? guomoda ? 
quandot^ This stranger was an old, weaiy, 
worn-out man, who, as it appeared from his con- 
ver&atioDj had been nil over the world, had 
resided very long in Batavia, had made much 
money, and lost it all, Rnd who now, after thirty 
years' absence, was returning to Quedlinburg, liis 

^ pE^totiuä gives thli serf es Atnueicigtj, aa foUovra, applying 
It to iiiqtiidea as to the namäs of witcbea ; — 

s, JourDey— Qiiidf 

4. YehJde — Quihxis auxUiit f 

5. InttititionH — Curt 

6i Place and kind — Quomod^ 1 

7, Time when— Qwamffl t 

g. Extent of time— Qiiamdi«/ 

— Block^ber^a Vtrrkhtunß. Tranil^Ktor^ 
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native city, — *' for," said he, ''our family has 
there its hereditary tomb." The landlord here 
made the highly intelligent remark that it was 
all the same thing to the soul where the body 
was buriei " Have joii scriptural authority 
for that ?" retorted the stranger, while mysterious 
and crafty wrinkles circled aromid hia pinched 
lips and faded eyes, ** But/' he added, as if 
nervously desirous of conciliating, "I mean no 
harm against graves in foreign lands j — ob, no ! 
The Turks bury their dead moro beautifully 
than we ours j their churchyards are perfect 
gardens, and there they sit by their white turbaned 
gravestones uuder cypress trees, and stroke their 
grave beards and calmly smoke tlieir Turkish 
tobacco from their long Turkish pipes j and then 
among the Chinese it is a real pleasure to see 
how genteely they walk around, and pray and 
drink tea among the graves of their ancestors, 
and play the violin ; and how beautifully they 
bedeck the beloved tombs with all sorts of gilt 
lacquered work, porcelain iraageSi bits of colonred 
silk, fresh flowers and variegated lanterns — all 
very fine indeed. How far is it yet to Quedlin- 
burg I" 

The churchyard at Goslar did not appeal veiy 
strongly to my feelings ; but a certain very 
pretty blonde- ringletted head which peeped 
smilingly from a parterre window did* After 

VOL. 1 Q 
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dinner I again took an observation of this 
faaciuating window, but instead of a maiden, I 
beheld a vase containing white bell-flowera. I 
clambered up, stole tlie flowers, put them neatly 
in my cap and descended, unheeding the gaping 
mouths, petrified nosea, and goggle eyes with which 
the street population, and especially the old 
women, re^'arded this qualified theft. As I, an 
hour later, passed by the same house, tbe beauty 
stood by the window, and aa she saw the flowers 
in my cap, she blushed like a ruby and started 
back. This time I had seen the beautiful face 
to better advantage ; it was a sweet transparent 
incarnation of summer evening air, moonshine, 
nightingale notes j arid rose perfume. Later, in 
the twihght hour, she was standing at the door, 
I came — I drew near — she slowly i^ treated into 
the dark entry* I followed, and seizing her 
hand, said, " I nm a lover of beautiful flowers and 
of kisses, and when they are not given to me I 
steal them/* Here T quickly snatched a kiss, and 
as she was about to fly, I whispered apologeti- 
callyj "To-morrow I leave this town, and never 
return again." Then I perceived a faint pressure 
of the lovely lips and of the little hand, and I — 
went smiling away. Yes, I must smile when 
I reflect that this was precisely the magic for- 
mula by which our red and blue-coated cavaliers 
more frequently M'in female hearts than by theii 
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mustacliioed attractiveness» '' To-morrow I leave, 
atid never return again I " 

My chamber com man Jed a fine view toward 3 
Kaniraelsberg. It was a lovely evening. Night 
was out bunting on her black steed, and tbo 
long cloud mane fluttered on tlie wiud. I stood 
at my window watching the moon. la there 
really a "man in the moon"? The Slavonians 
assert that there is such a being named Clotar, 
and he causes the moon to grow by watering it. 
When I was little, they told me that the moon 
was a fruit, and that when it was ripe it was 
picked and laid away, amid a vast collection of 
old full moons, in a great bureau, which stood at 
the end of the worM^ where it is nailed up with 
hoards. As I grew older, I remarked that the 
world was not by any means so limited as I bad 
supposed it to be, and that human intelligence 
had broken up the wooden bureau > and with a 
terrible " Hand of Glory '^ had opened all the 
ßeven heavens. Immortality ^dazzling idea! 
who first imagined thee I Was it some jolly 
burgher of Nurembarg, who with nightcap on 
bis head and white clay pipe in mouth sat on 
some pleasant summer evening before his door, 
and reflected in all his comfort that it would he 
right pleasant if, with unextinguishable pipe and 
endless breath, he could thus vegetate onwards for 
a blessed eternity ? Or was it a lover who in tho 
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armB of his loved one thought the immortality- 
thotight, and that because he could think and 
feel naught beside ? Love I Irnmortality S it 
speedily became so hot in my breast that I 
thought the geographers had misplaced tlie 
eqtiator^ and that it now ran directly through my 
heart And from my heart poured out the feeling 
of love;— it poured forth with wild longing iuto 
the broad night- The flowers in the garden be- 
neath my window breathed a stronger perfume. 
Perfumes are the feelings of flowers, and as the 
human heart feels most powerful emotions in the 
night when it believes itself to be alone and 
unperceived, so also do the flower.% soft-minded, 
yet ashamed, appear to await for concealiüg dark- 
ness that they may give them a elves wholly up to 
their feelings and breathe them out in sweet 
odours. Four forLhj ye perfumes of my heart, 
and seek beyond yon blue mountain for the loved 
one of my dreams ! N^ow she lies in slumber ; 
at her feet kneel angels, and if she smiles in 
sleep^ it is a prayer which angels repeat; in 
her breast is heaven with all its raptures, and 
as she breathes, my heartj though alar, throbs 
responaively* Behind the silken lids of her 
eyes the sun has gone down, and when they 
are raised, the sun rises, the biids sing, and the 
bells of the flock tinkle, and I strap on my 
knapsack and depart. 
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During these philosophical reflections I was 
6nrprUed by a visit from Coitrt Councillor E., 
who had recently arrived in Goslar I had 
never before felt so sensibly the benevolent 
good-nature of this man* I honour hira greatly 
for hia remarkable and practically successful 
clevernesSj^ and yet more for his modesty, I 
fovmd him unusually cheerful, fresh, and active. 
That he ia the last, he recently proved by his 
new book, ** The Eeligion of the Future/' a work 
which so much delighted the Eationalists^ vexed 
the Myatics, and set the great public astir, I 
myself am just at present a Mystic, following 
tlie advice of my physician to avoid all stimn- 
lanta to thought. Still I do not fail to appreciate 
the ineatiniable value of Paulus, Giirlitt, Krug, 
Eichhorn, B outer wek, Wegsehe id er, and others. 
By chance it is greatly to my advantage that 
these people clear away so mucli aucient rubbishy 
particularly the old ecclesiastical ruins and refuse 
which shelter so matjy snakes and stinks. The 
air in Germany is too dense and sultry, and I 
often fear lest I smother or am strangled by my 
beloved fellow-mystics In tlieir heat of love. 
Therefore I will have anything but ill-feeling 
towards nvy good rationalists, even if tljoy cool 
the air a little too much. Fundamentally, 

^ Fr/olffrHchen tcharßtnn*^ The quickness o! perception at 
■hicwdnü&B which u foUow'ed by imefiü resulta. 
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Nature has appointed limits even to rationalism 
itself ; man cannot exist under an air-pump or 
at the North Pole.^ 

During the night which I passed at Goslar, 
a remarkably curious occurrence befell me. Even 
now I cannot think of it without terror. I am 
not by nature cowardly, but I fear ghosts almost 
as much as the " Austrian Observer." What is 
fear ? Does it come from the understanding or 
from the natural disposition ? This was a point 
which I frequently disputed with Dr. Saul Ascher, 
when we accidentally met in the Caß Royal in 
Berlin, where I for a long time dined. The 
Doctor invariably maintained that we feared 
anything, because we recognised it as fearful, 
owing to certain determinate conclusions of the 
reason. Only the reason was an active power, 
— not the disposition. While I ate and drank 
to my heart's content, the Doctor demonstrated 
to me the advantages of reason. Towards the 
end of his dissertation, he was accustomed to look 
at his watch and remark conclusively, " Reason 
is the highest principle ! '* Reason ! Never do 
I hear this word without recalling Dr. Saul 
Ascher, with his abstract legs, his tight-fitting 
transcendental grey long coat, his immovably 

^ This pass'^ge, which forms an essential introduction to whal 
follows, is not to be found in the early editions, nor in the 
American translation. 
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icj face, which resembled a confused amalgam 
of geometrical problems. This man, deep in the 
fiftieSj was a personified straight line. In hia 
striving for the positive, the poor man had 
philosophised e^^ery thing beautiful out of ex- 
istence, and with it everything like sunshine, 
religion, and flowers, so that there remained 
nothing for him but a cold positive grave. The 
Apollo Belvedere and Christianity were the two 
especial objects of his malice^ and he had even 
publiBbed a pamphlet against the latter, in which 
he had demonstrated its unreasonableness and 
nntenablenesa* In addition to this, he had, how- 
ever, written a great number of books, in all of 
which Heasan shone forth in all its peculiar 
excellence, and as the poor Doctor meant what 
he said iu all aerionsnesSj they were, so far, 
deserving of respect But the great joke con- 
sisted precisely in this, that the Doctor invariably 
cut such a seriously absurd figure in not com- 
prehending that which every child comprehends, 
Bimply because it is a chili I visited the 
Doctor several times in his own house, where 
I found him in company with very pretty girls; 
for Reason, it seems, however abstract, does not 
prohibit the enjoyment of the things of this 
world. Once, however, when I called, his servant 
told me that the " Herr Doctor " had just died, 
I experienced as much emotion on this occasiou 
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as if I had been told that the " Herr Doctor " 
had just stepped out 

To return to Goslar. " The highest principle 
is Keason," said I, consolingly to myself as I 
slid into bed. But it availed rtie nothing. I 
imd just been rending in Varnbagen von En9e*3 
" German Narrations/' which I had brought with 
me from Clausthal, that terrible tale of a son, 
who went about to murder his father^ and was 
warned in the niglit by the ghost of his mother. 
The wonderful truthfulness with which this 
story is depicted, caused while reading it a 
ßhudder of horror in all my veins. Ghost-stories 
invariably thrill us %vith additional horror when 
read during a journey, and by night in a town, in 
a house, and in a chamber where we have never 
before been. We involuntarily reflect, "How 
many horrors may have been perpetrated on thia 
veiy spot where I now lie I " Meanwhile, the 
moon shone into my room in a doubtful, sus- 
picious manner ; all kinds of uncnlled for shapes 
quivered on tho walls, and as 1 laid me down 
and glanced fcarfuUy around, I beheld — 

There is nothing so uncanny as when a man 
sees his own face by moonlight in a mirror. 
At the same instant there struck a deep-booming, 
yawning bell, and that so slowly and wearily, 
that I firmly believed that it had been full 
twelve hours striking, and that it was now time 
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to begin over again. Between the last and next 
to the last tones, there struck in very abruptly, 
as if irritated and scolding, anotlier bell, who 
was apparently out of patience with the slowness 
of her friend. As the two iron tongues were 
silenced, and the stillness of death sank over the 
whole house, I suddenly seemed to hear, in the 
corridor before nrsy chamberj something halting 
and waddling alongj like the uustetidy steps of 
a man» At last the door slowly opened, and 
there entered deliberately the late departed Dr, 
Saul Aacher. A cold fever drizzled through 
marrow and vein — I trembled like an ivy leaf, 
and scarcely dared I gaze upon the ghost, He 
appeared as usual j with the same transcendental- 
grey long coat, the same abstract legs, and the 
same mathematical face j only this latter was 
a little yellower than usual, and the mouth, 
which formerly described two angh's of 22^ 
degrees, was pinched together, and the circles 
around the eyes had a somewhat greater radius. 
Totteringj and supporting himself as usual upon 
his Malacca cane, he approached me, and said, 
in his usual drawling dialect, but in a Iriendly 
manner, " Do not be afraid, nor believe that 
I am a ghost- It is a deception of your 
imagination, if you believe that yon see me 
as a ghost What is a ghost? Define one, 
Deduce for me the conditions of the possibility 
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of a ghost* In what reasonable connection does 
such an apparition coincide with reason itself ? 
B^ason, I say, reason i*' Here the ghost pro- 
ceeded to analyse reason, cited from Kaiit'a 
"Critic of Pure Keaaon/' part 2, ist sect, chap, 
3, the distinction between phenomena and nou- 
mena, then proceeded to construct a hypothetical 
system of ghosts, piled one syllogism on another, 
and coDcladed with the logical proof that there 
are absolutely no ghosts. Meanwhile the cold 
sweat beajded over me^ my teeth clattered like 
castanets, and from very agony of soul I nodded 
an unconditional assent to every assertion which 
the phantom doctor alleged against the absurdity 
of being afraid of ghosts, and which he de- 
monstrated with snch zeal, that finallyj in a 
moment of abstraction, instead of his gold watch, 
he drew a handful of grave-worms from his vest- 
pocket, and rem:ivking his error, replaced them 
with a ridiculous but terrified haste. " The 

reason is the highest !" Here the clock 

struck öne^ and the ghost vanished 

I wandered forth from Goslar the next morn- 
ingj half at random, and half intending to visit 
the brother of the Clausthal er miner, I climbed 
hill and mount, saw how the sun strove to 
drive afar the mists, and wandering merrily 
through the trembling woods^ while around my 
dream in <| head ran" the bell-Howers of Goslar, 
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Tlie mountains stood in their white night-robes,^ 
the fir trees were shaking sleep out of their 
branching limbsj the fresh morning wind curled 
their down-drooping green locks, the birds were 
at morning prayers, the meadow-vale flashed like 
a golden surface spriokled with diamonds, and 
the shepherd passed over it with his bleating 
flock, I had gone astray. Men are ever strik- 
ing out short cuts and bye-paths, hoping to 
abridge their journey. It is in life as in the 
Hartz. However, there are good souls every- 
where to bring us again tu the right way. This 
they do ripht willingly, appearing to take a 
particular satisfaction, to judge from their self- 
gratified air and benevolent tones^ in pointing 
ont to us the great wanderings which we 
have made from the right road, the abysses and 
morasses into which we might have sunk, and, 
finally, what a piece of good luck it was for us 
to eocounter betimes people who knew the road 
as well as themselves. Such a guide-post I 
found not far from the Hartzburg, in the person 
of a well-fed citizen, of Goslar— a man of sbio- 
ingi double-chinnedj slow-cunning countenance, 
who looked as if he had discovered the murrain. 
We went along for some distance together, and 
he narrated many ghost-stories, which would 
have all been well enough if they had not all 
concluded with an explanation that there was no 
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real glio3t in the case, but that the spectre in 
white was a poacherj that the wailing sound was 
caused by the new-born farrow of a wild sow, 
and that the rapping and scraping on the roof 
was caused by cats. "Only when a man is 
Bick," observed ray guide, "does he ever believe 
that be sees ghosts ; " and to this he added the 
remark, that as for his own humble self, he was 
but seldom sick, — only at times a little wrong 
about the head, and that he invariably relieved 
this by [dieting. He then called my attention 
to the appropriateness and use of all things in 
nature?^ Trees are green, because green is good for 
the eyes. I assented to this, adding that the Lord 
had made cattle because beef-soup strengthened 
man; that jackasses were created for the purpose 
of serving as coraparisons, and tliEit man existed 
til at he might eat beef-soup, and realise that he 
was BO jackass. My companion was delighted to 
meet with one of sympathetic views ; his face 
glowed with a greater joy, and on parting from 
me he appeared to be sensibly moved. 

As long as he was with me, Nature seemed 
benumbed, but when he departed the trees began 
again to speak, the sun^rays äasliedi the meadow- 
flowers danced once more, and the blue heavens 
embraced the green earth. Yes, I know better. 
God hath created man that he may admire the 
beauty and the glory of the world. Every author^ 
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be he ever so great, desires that his work may 
be praised. And in the Bible, that great memoir 
of God, it is distinctly written that he hath 
made man for his own honour and praise. 

After long wandering here and there, I came 
to the dwelling of the brother of my Clausthaler 
friend. Here I staid all night and experienced 
the following beautiful poem : — 

I. 

On yon rock the hut is standing 
Of the ancient mountaineer ; 

There the dark-green fir-trees rustle, 
And the moon is shining clear. 

In the hut there stands an arm-chair. 
Which quaint carvings beautify ; 

He who sits therein is happy, 
And that happy man am L 

On the footstool sits a maiden, 

On my lap her arms repose. 
With her eyes like blue stars beaming, 

And her mouth a new-bom rose. 

And the dear blue stars shine on me. 

Full as heaven is their gaze. 
And her little lily finger 

Archly on the rose she laya 

" Nay, thy mother cannot see us. 
For she spins the whole day long ; 

And thy father plays the cithern 
As he sings a good old song.'' 
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And the maiden softly whispers, 
So that none around may hear ; 

Many a solemn little secret 
Hath she murmured in my ear : 

'" Since I lost my aunt who loved me, 

Now we never more repair 
To the shooting-ground at Goslar, 

And it is so pleasant there ! 

And up here it is so lonely. 

On the rocks where cold winds blow; 

And in winter we are ever 
Deeply buried in the snow. 

And I*m such a timid creature, 
And Tm frightened like a child 

At the evil mountain spirits, 
Who by night are raging wild." 

At the thought the maid was silent, 
As if terror thrilled her breast, 

And the small hands, white and dimpled, 
To her sweet blue eyes she pressed. I 

Loud without the fir-trees rustle, ^ 
Loud the spinning-wheel still rings. 

And the cithern sounds above them, 
While the father softly sings : 

" Dearest child I no evil spirits 

Should have power to cause thee dread ; 

For good angels still are watching 
Night and day around thy head." 
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Fir-tree with his dark-green fingers 
Taps upon the window low, 

And the moon, a yellow listener. 
Casts within her sweetest glow. 

FAther, mother, both are sleeping, 
Near at hand their rest they take; 

But we two, in pleasant gossip, 
Keep each other long awake. 

** That thou prayest much too often, 
Seems unlikely, I declare ; 

On thy lips there's a contraction 
Which was never bom of prayer. 

Ah I that heartless, cold expression 1 

Terrifies me as I gaze. 
Though a solemn sorrow darkens 

In thine eyes their gentle rays. 

And I doubt if thou believest 
What is held for truth by most; 

Uast thou faith in God the Father 
In the Son and Holy Ghost T' 

" Ah, my darling ! when an infant 
By my mother's knee I stood, 

I believed in God the Father, 
He who ruleth great and good. 

He who made the world so lovely. 
Gave man beauty, gave him force, 

And to sun and moon and planets 
Pre-appointed each their course. 
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As I older grew, my darling, 
And my way in wisdom won, 

I in reason comprehended, 
And believe now in the Son. 

In the well-loved Son, who, loving, 
Oped the gates of Love so wide ; 

And for thanks, — as is the custom,— 
By the world was crucified. 

Now, at man's estate arriving. 

Full experience I boast ; 
And with heart expanded, truly 

I believe in the Holy Ghost^ 

Who hath worked the greatest wonders, 
Greater still he'll work again ; 

He hath broken tyrants' strongholdS| 
And he breaks the vassal's chain. 

Ancient deadly wounds he healcth, 
He renews man's ancient right ; 

All to him, born free and equal, 
Are as nobles in his sight. 

Clouds of evil flee before him, 
And those cobwebs of the brain 

Which forbade us love and pleasure. 
Scowling grimly on our pain. 

And a thousand knights well weaponed 
Hath he chosen, and required 

To fulfil his holy bidding, 
All with noblest zeal inspired. 
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Lo I their precious swords are gleaming, 
And their banners wave in fight I 

What I thou fain wouldst see, my darh'ng, 
Such a proud and noble knight? 

Well, then, gaze upon me, dearest ; 

I am of that lordly host. 
Kiss me ! I am an elected 

True knight of the Holy Ghost ! " 

3- 

Silently the moon goes hiding 
Down behind the dark-green trees, 

And the lamp which lights our chamber 
Flickers in the evening breeze. 

But the star-blue eyes are beaming 

Softly o'er the dimpled cheeks, 
And the purple rose is gleaming. 

While the gentle maiden speaks. 

" Little people — fairy goblins — 
Steal away our meat and bread ; 

In the chest it lies at evening. 
In the morning it has fled. 

From our milk the little people 
Steal the cream and all the best ; 

Then they leave the dish uncovered, 
And our cat drinks up the rest. 

And the cat's a witch, I'm certain, 
For by night, when storms arise. 
Oft she glides to yonder ' Ghost-Eock,* 
Where the fallen tower lies. 
VOL. L U 
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There was once a splendid castle, 
Home of joy and weapons bright, 

Where there swept in stately torch-dance 
Lady, page, and armed knight. 

But a sorceress charmed the castle, 
With its lords and ladies fair ; 

Now it is a lonely ruin, 

And the owls are nestling there. 

But my aunt hath often told mc, 
Could I speak the proper word, 

In the proper place up yonder, 
When the proper hour occurred. 

Then the walls would change by magic 
To a castle gleaming bright, 

And I'd see in stately dances 

Dame and page and gallant knight. 

He who speaks the word of power 
Wins the castle for his own. 

And the knight with drum and trumpet 
Loud will hail him lord alone." 

Thus sweet legendary pictures 
From the little rose-mouth bloom, 

And the gentle eyes are shedding 
Star-blue lustre through the gloom. 

Round my hand the little maiden 
Winds her gold locks as she will, 

Gives a name to every finger. 
Kisses, smiles, and then is still. 
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All things in the silent chamber 

Seem at once familiar grown, 
As if e'en the chairs and clothes-presa 

Well of old to me were known. 

Now the clock talks kindly, gravely, 
And the cithern, as 'twould seem, 

Of itself is faintly chiming, 
And I sit as in a dream. 

Now the proper hour is o'er us, 

Here's the place where't should be heard; 
Child ! how thou wouldst be astonished 

Should I speak the magic word 1 

If I spoke that word, then fading 
Night would thrill in fearful strife ; 

Trees and streams would roar together 
As the castle woke to life. 

Ringing lutes and goblin ditties 
From the clefted rock would sound, 

Like a mad and merry spring-tide 
Flowers grow forest-high around. 

Flowers — startling, wondrous flowers, 

Leaves of vast and fabled form. 
Strangely perfumed, wildly quivering, 

As if thrilled with passion's storm. 

Roses, wild as crimson flashes, 

O'er the busy tumult rise ; 
Giant lilies, white as crystal, 

Shoot like columns to the skies. 
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Great as suns, the etars aboTe us 
Gaze adown with burning glow j 

In the lilies' giant calyx 

All thdr äoods of flashes Bow. 

AVc ourselves, ray little maiden. 
Would he changed more tiiaii all ; 

Torchlight gleams o'er gold and Batiii 
Bound im merrily would fall. 

Thou thyself wouldst he the princeaaj 

And this hut thy castle high ; 
ladies^ lords, and gracefal pages 

Would be danciugj singing by. 

I, however, I have conquered 

Thee, and all things, with the word :- 

Serfs and ciietle ; — lo ! with trumpet 
Loud they hail me as their lord I 

Th e sun ros e * Clo u d s fli tt e d a way ii k e ph an toma 
at the third crow of the cock. Again I wandered 
up hill and down dale, while overhead swept the 
fair sun, ever lighting up new scenes of beauty. 
The Spiiit of the Mountain evidently favoured 
mo, well knowing that a '* poetical character " 
has it in his power to say many a fine thing 
of him, and on this morning he let me see his 
Hartz as it is not, most assuredly, seen by every 
one. Bat the Hartz also saw me as I am seeaJ 
by few, and there were as costly pearls on my' 
eyelashes as on the grass of the valley. The 
morniug^dew of love wetted my cheeks; the 
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rustling pines understood me; their parting twigs 
waved np and down, as if, like mute mortals, 
they would expresa their joy with gestures of 
their handa, and frona afar I heard beautiful and 
mysterious chimes, like the bell-toned of some 
long-lost forest church. People say that these 
sounds are caused by the cattle-bellgj which in 
the Hartz ring with remarkable eleiirness and 
purity. 

It was noon, according to the position of the 
BUD, as t chanced upon such a flock, and its 
herd, a friendly, light-haired young fellow, told 
me that the great bill at whose base I stood was 
the old world-renowned Brocken. Fur many 
leagues around there is no house, and I was 
glad enough when the young man invited me 
to share bis meal, We sat down to a d^jmnir 
diTmtoire, consisting of bread and cheese. The 
sheep snatched up our CTumhs, while pretty shin* 
ing heifers jumped around, ringing their bells 
rognisblyj and laughing at us with great nieny 
eyes. We made a royal meal, my host appear- 
ing to ma altogether a king; and as be is the 
only monarch who has ever given me bread, I 
will sing him right royally. 

Every shepherd is a monarch, 

And a hillock is his throno, 
While the öim above him ihining 

Is his heavy golden crown. 
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Sheep before his feet are lying, 
Softest flatterers, crossed with red, 

And the calves are " cavalieros," 

Round they strut with haughty head. 

Court- players are the he-goats, 
And the wild bird and the cow, 

With their piping and their herd -bell, 
Are the king's musicians now. 

Ah ! they ring and sing so sweetly. 
And so sweetly chime around 

Rustling waterfall and fir-trees, 

Wliile the monarch slumbers sound. 

As he sleeps, his trusty sheep-dog 
As prime minister must reign ; 

How his snarling and his barking 
Echo over hill and plain. 

Dozing still, the monarch murmurs, 
" Sure such work was never seen 

As this reigning : I were happier 
Snug at home beside my queen ! 

There my royal head, when weary, 
In my queen's arms softly lies. 

And my endless broad dominion 
In her deep and gentle eyes." 

We took leave of each other in a friendly 
manner, and with a light heart I began to ascend 
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the mouDtain. I was soon welcomed by a grove 
of stately fira, for whom I in every respect enter- 
tuin the moat reverential regard \ for these trees 
in particular haVe not found growing to be 
such an easy business, and during the days of 
their youth it fared hard with them. The moun- 
tain is here sprinkled with a great number of 
blocks of granite, and most o£ the trees are 
obliged either to twine their roots over the 
stones, or split them in two, that they may thus, 
with trouble, get at a little earth to nourish 
them. Here and there stones lie on each other, 
forming, as it were, a gate, and over all rise 
the trees, their naked roots twining down over 
the wild portals, and first reaching the ground 
at its base, so that they appear to be growing in 
the air. And vet they have forced their way 
up to that startling height, and grown into one 
with the rocfes, they stand more securely than 
tlicir easy comrades, who are rooted in the tame 
forest soil of the level country. So it is in life 
with those great men who have strengthened and 
established themselves by resolutely subduing the 
obstacles which oppressed their youthr Sqnirrels 
climbed amid the fir- twigs, while beneath yellow- 
brown deer were quietly grazing. I cannot com- 
prehend, when I see such a noble animal, how 
educated and refined people can take pleasure in 
its chase cr death. Such a creature was once 
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more merciful than mfln, and suckled tlie longing 
*' Schmen^eETeich *' of tbe holy Genofeva,^ 

Most beautiful were the golden aun-rays shoot- 
ing through the dark-green of the fira The roots 
of the trees formed a natural stairway, and every- 
where my feet encountered swelling beds of moss, 
for the stones are here covered foot- deep, as if 
with Hgbt-green %Tlvet cushions* Everywhere 
a pleasant freshness and the dreamy imirmur of 
streams. Here and there we see water rippling 
silver-clear amid tlie rocks, washing the bare roots 
and fibres of trees. Bend down to the current 
and listen, and you may hear at the same time 
the mysterious history of the growth of the plants, 
and the quiet pulsations of the heart of the 
mountain* In many places, the water jets 
strongly up amid rocks and roots, forming little 
cascades.^ It is pleasant to sit in such places. 



* According to the legend of Geiiofeva (chttp, v, ), when the 
faiv Bainfc and her little sod, Beb merzen re ich (tibimndlng in eor- 
fows), ivere starving id the wUdexBefis, they were nuckied by a 
doe. This moat exquisite and touching tatc haa been pat-adied 
with in conceivable vulgarity in the Qcneviive de Brabant of 
Offenbach* — Note hif Translator. 

' " Higher on the mountain were no treea whatei er, but all 
OTftrgrown with long gva^s^ weeds, and roote, all marsh -like 
and fnll of mosB, yet just over leapt out a beautiful, clear and 
healthy Epring^ and here grow» the Ho-callcd crab-ropt, which 
U like n crab lu form and colour, and U very useful and costly. 
. , . And we found it intolerably cold.' ' — Prstoeiüs, Bloeke*' 
hergHf 1669, 
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All murtQurs and rustles so sweetly aod strangely, 
the birds carol broken strains of love-longiog, the 
tiBes whisper like a thousand girls, odd flowers 
peep up like a thousand maidens' eyes, stretching 
out to us their curious, broad^ droll-pointed leaves \ 
the sun-rays flash here and there in sport ; the 
soft-souled herbs are telling their green legends ; 
all seems enchanted, and becomes more secret 
and confidential ; an old, old dream is realised — 
the loved one appears. Alas that all so quickly 
vanishes I 

The higher we ascend, so much the shorter 
and more dwarf-like do the fir-trees become, 
shrinking up, as it were, within themselves, until 
finally only whortle -berries, bilberries, and moun- 
tain herbs remain. It is also sensibly colder. 
Here, for the first time, the granite boulders 
which are frequently of enormous size, become 
fully visible. These may well have been the 
play- balls which evil spirits cast at each other 
on the Walpurgis night, when the witches come 
riding hither on brooms and pitchforks, when the 
mad, unhallowed revelry begins, as our believing 
nurses have told uSj and as wa may see it repre- 
sented in the beautiful Faust pictures of Master 
Eetsch. Yes, a young poet, who, in journeying 
from Berlin to Göttingen, on the first evening in 
May, passed tlm Brocken, remarked how certain 
belles-lettered ladies held their aesthetic tea-circle 
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in a rocky corner, how they comfoitably read the 
Evening Journal, how they praised as an universal 
genius their pet billy-goat, who, hi eatings hopped 
around their table, and how they passed a final 
judgment on all the manifestations of German 
literature. But when they at last fell upon 
" Uatcliff' * and ** Almansor," utterly denying to 
the author aught like piety or Christianity, the 
liair of the youth rose ou end, terror seized hi in 
— I spurred my steed and rode onwards ! 

la factj when we ascend the upper half of tlie 
Erocten, no one can well help tl linking of the 
attractive legends of the Blocktiberg, and espe- 
cially of the great mystical German national 
tragedy of Doctor Faust, It ever seemed to me 
that I could hear the cloven foot scrambling 
along behind, and some one inhaling an atraog- 
pliere of humour* And I verily believe that 
" MepMsto " Iiimself must breathe with difficulty 
when he climbs his favourite mountain, for it 
is a road which is to the last degree exhausting, 
and I was glad enough when I at last beheld 
the long-desired Brocken house. 

This Iiouse, as every one knows from nume- 
rous pictures, consists of a single storey, and wa3 
I erected in the year iSoo by Count StoUberg 
I Wernigerode J for whose profit it is managed as a 
I tavern. On acconnt of the wind and cold in 
[winter its walla are incredibly thick. The roof 
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is low* From its midst rises a tower-like obser- 
vatory, and near the house lie two little out- 
buildings, one of which in earlier times served as 
shelter to the Brocken visitors. 

On entering the Brocken house, I experienced 
a somewhat unusual and legend- like sensation. 
After a long solitary journey amid rocks and 
pines, the traveller suddenly finds himself in a 
house amid the clouda Par below lie cities, 
hills, and forests, while above he encounters a 
curiously-blended circle of strangers, by whom 
he is received, as is usual in such assemblies, 
almost like an e^tpected companion — half inquisi- 
tively and half indifferently. I found the bouse 
full of guests, and, as becomes a wise man, I 
first reflected ou the night, and the discomfort of 
sleeping on straw. My part was at once deter- 
mined on. With the voice of one dying I called 
for tea, and the Brocken landlord was reasonable 
enough to perceive that the sick gentleman must 
be provided with a di-cent bed* This he gave 
me in a narrow rooni, whore a young merchant 
— a long emetic in a brown overcoat— had already 
established himaelf. 

In the public room I found a full tide of 
bustle and animation. There were students from 
different universities. Some of the newly-arrived 
were taking refreshments. Otliers^ preparing for 
departure, buckled on iheir knapsacks, wrote 
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their names in tlie album, and received Brocken 
bouquets from tbe housemaids. There was jesting, 
singings springing, trillings some questioning, some 
answering, fine weather, footpath, prosit /-^luck be 
with you I Adieu 1 Some of those leaving were 
also partly drunk, atid these derived a twofold 
pleasure from the beautiful sceneiy, for a tipsy 
man sees double. 

After recruiting myself I ascended the observa- 
tory, and there found a little gentleman with 
two ladies^ one of whom was young and the 
other elderly* The young lady was very beauti- 
ful — a superb figure, flowing locks, surmounted 
by a helm-like black satin chajieau, amid whose 
white plumes the wind played; fine limbs, so 
closely enwrapped by a black silk mantle that 
their exquisite form was made manifestj and 
great free eyes^ calmly looking down into the 
great free world. 

When as yet a boy, I thought of naught save 
tales of magic and wonder, and every fair lady 
who had ostrich feathers on her head I regarded 
as an elfin queen. If J observed that the train 
of her dress was wet, I believed at once that she 
must be a water-fairy»^ Now I know bettei» 

^ It IH an aceepted tradition in f air j my thologj tbat XTndmefl, 
W*ter-Nixiö3, and otbsr aqueoua Bpirita, hovrövtr they may 
dlsguiBe theniatäl V€a, can zilw&ys be dfstected by the fact that Ji 
portion of their droas invariably appears to be i^et. ^Noie b^ 
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having learned from natural history that those 
symbolical feathers are found on the most etupid 
of birds, and that the skirt of a lady's dress may 
be wetted in a very natural way. But if I had, 
with those boyish eyes, seen the aforesaid young 
lady in the aforesaid position on the Brocken, I 
would most assuredly have thought " that h the 
fairy of the mountain, and she has just uttered 
the charm which has caused all down there to 
appear so wonderful/* Yes, at the first glance 
from the Brocken everything appears in a high 
degree marvellous. ' New impressions throng in 
on every side, and these, varied and often contra- 
dictory, unite in our aotil to an overpowering and 
eonfusing sensation. If we succeed in grasping 
the idea of this sensatioDj we shall comprehend 
the character of the mountain. This character 
is entirely German as regards not only its advan- 
tages but also its defects. The Brocken is a 
German. With German thoroughness he points 
out to us — sharply and accurately defined as in 
a pnnorama — the hundreds of cities, towns, and 
villageS| which are principally situated to the 
north, and all the moun tains ^ forests, riversj and 
plains which lie infinitely far around.^ But for, 



* The remarks of Prsetoriua on the same vitw ftre as foUows :— 
**Niiw wben th« auu bad devourtid the miBta and drivtfn away 
the olouda, wa oould beiiold afar aU pkccs until our eight falhict 
k^Qi ii «eemed not utUarwJ^ than aa If we frum heaven li>oked ; 
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this very cause every tliißg appears like an accu- 
rately designed and perfectly coloured mapj and 
nowhere is the eye gratified by really beautiful 
land scapes — ^just as we German com pile rSj owing 
to the honourable exactness with which we at-* 
tempt to give all and everything, never appear 
to think of giving integral parts in a beautiful 
manner, Tlie mountain in consequence has a 
certain calin^ German, intelligent, tolerant char- 
acter^ simply because he can see things so distant 
yet BO distinctly. And when such a mountaiu 
opens his giant eyes, it may be that he sees 
somewhat more than we dwarfs, who with our 
weak eyes climb over him. Many indeed assert 
that the Blocksberg is very Philistine-like, and 
Oiaudim once sang *^ The Blocksberg is the lengthy 
Sir Philistine/' But that was an error. On 
account of his bald head, which he occasionally 
covers with a cloud-cap, tlie Blocksberg has indeed 
sometiiing of a Philistiue-like aspect/ but this 



down on and belield nU the world » . . bo th+it our sight could 
h^irdly comprahetiid th^ vaat extent» And it ia not only that 
from so liigli a iiiotiiitain we csti with «atiaf action bthold th« 
grent and wonditma worka of God, emce as In tlie same insteiit 
one can nee eo us any lands, prlndpalitioBj and provincea of tba 
Holy Empire and Germany, but there is also the efFfCt of the air 
and the atreaming of the cloüda," — Mockesh^rgft i6^* 

^ Philietre^Ct " Philistine -like/' i.e.^ " old fogyiah, vtilgaif, 
lion -student -like, dtizeniah^ fiuobbish;" bourgeois^ " eIüw.** 
The term in generally applied by wild students to those ** out* 
«idera " who Itiad a ecttleddown life in the ^orld. " A Philii« 
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TPjth him, aa with many other great Germans^ is 
the restilfc of pure irony ; for it is notorious that 
he haa his wild studeDt and fantastic timeSj as 
for instance on the first night of May. Then he 
casts his cloud-cap uproarionsly and merrily on 
high, and becomes, like the rest of us> real German 
romaotic mad. 

I sooa sought to entrap the beauty into a con- 
versation, for we only begin to fnlly enjoy the 
beauties of nature when we talk about them on 
the spot. She was not spiritnelk, but atteutively 
intelligent. Both were perfect models of gen- 
tility, I do not mean that commonplace, stiff, 
negative respectability^ which knows exactly what 
must noi be done or said, but that rarer, inde* 
pendent, positive gentility, which inspires an 
accurate knowledge of what we may venture on^ 
and which amid all our ease and abandon inspires 
the utmost social confidence. I developed, to 
my own amazement, muoli geograpldcal know- 
ledge^ detailed to the curious beauty the names 
of all the towns which lay before U-^, and sought 



tiotfj" Hays Arndt, ** ii a laiy, mnch-fl peaking, ai ore- asking, 
tiotbbg'dariug niati ■ such » one who tnxtk« g the i9ina.U gr^t 
and the gr^at sniAllr bt'CAUSä in the ^I'eat ba feeU bU Httlenes« 
iind iQBJgnlfioauce, Great phaaflione, gjeat etijoymentB, great 
dangersj great virtueii — all these the PhillKtiue »tyltrs noDd^na« 
and frenzy*" The bwi« of PJviliatinism ii the forming all our 
i^^ti^ jiecordinf to tboae of othi^r people of the average typ^—* 
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them out for her on the map, which with all the 
solemnity of a teacher I had spread out on the 
stone table which stands in the centre of the 
towen I could not find niany of the towns, 
possibly because I sought them more with my 
fingers than with my eyes, which latter were 
scann ill g the face of the fair lady, and discover* 
ing in it fairer regions than those of " Scliierke " 
and ** Elend,"* This countenauce was one of 
those which never excite, and seldom enrap- 
ture, but which ahvaya please, I love such faces, 
for they smile my evilly agitated heart to rest. 

The lady was as yet imman-ied, although in 
the full bloom so perfectly adapted to the wedded 
state. But it is a matter of daily occurrence that 
the most beautiful girls seem to be slowest in find* 
ing husbands. This was the case of yore — it is 
well known that the three Graces remained maids* 

I could not divine the relation in which the 
little gentleman stood to the ladies whom he 
accompanied. He waa a spare and remarkable 
figura A head sprinkled with grey hsdr, which 
fell over his low forehead down to his dragou-fly 
eyes, and a rounds broad nose, which projected 
boldly forwards, while his mouth and chin seemed 
retreating in terror back to liis ears. His face 
looked as il formed of the soft yellowish clay 

'^ Schierke {Schurlt)^ " tmcäI," and M^nd, or " imA^ry," are 
tUtt name« ot two pUcea a«aj the Brückt! a. 
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with which sculptors mould their first mad els, 
aud when the thin lips pinched to^^^ether, thou- 
sands of semidrcular and faint ^Tinkles appeared 
on his cheeks* Tiie little man never spoke a 
word, only at times when the elder lady whis- 
pered something friendly in his ear, he smiled 
like a lapdog which has taken cold. 

The elder ladj was the mother of the younger, 
and she too was gifted with an air of extreme 
respectability and refinement* Her eyes betrayed 
a sickly^ dreamy depth of thought, and about her 
month there was an expression of confirmed piety, 
yet withal it seemed to me that she had once 
been very beautiful, and often smiled, and taken 
and given many a kiss- Her cotmtenance re- 
sembled a codex palimpsesiuSt in which, from 
beneath the recent black monkish writing of 
some text of a Church father, there peeped out 
the half-obliterated verse of an old Greek love- 
poet. Both ladies had been that year with their 
compaiifon in Italy, and told me many thinf^s of 
the beauties of Home, Elorenca^ and Venica The 
mother had much to say of the pictures of Kaphael 
in St. Peter's, the daughter spoke more of the 
opera in La Fenice. 

Both were enraptured with the art of the im- 
provisatores, Nuremberg was the native town 
of these ladies, but they had little to say, or 
knew littlcj of its ancient glory. 

VOL- t 



The charming 
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skill of the " master-songj" * of which the good 
Wagen seil has kept the last chords, is extinguished, 
and the dames of N are in berg are enraptured by 
Italian^ extemporised nonsense and capon-sing- 
ing. Oh, Saint Sebaldns, truly thou art a poor 
patron j 

Wldle we conversed, the sun sank lower and 
lower, the air grew colder, twilight stole over ua, 
and the tower platform was filled with students, 
travelling mechanics, and a few honest citizens 
with their spouses and daughters, all of whom 
were desirous of witnessing the sunset. That is 
truly a sublime spectacle, which elevates the soul 
to prayer- For a full quarter of an hour all 
stood in solemn silence, gazing on the beautiful 
flre-ball as it sank in the west i faces were rosy 
in the evening red ; hands were involuntarily 
folded ; it seemed as if we, a silent congregation, 
stood in the nave of a giant church, that the 
priest raised the body of the Lord, and that 
Palestrina's everlasting choral song poured forth 
from the organ. 

As I stood thus lost in piety, I heard some 
one near me exclaim, " Ah ! how beautiful N^ature 



^ Meiatergesangii. 

* Welsch. A rather contemptuouB word for Itanftns op any 
of Latin blocxi ; hence the English slang TTrMer» The Englisch 
have no cun-^EpoiidlDg term for lialmtia, but the Am^ficAtiB ca^i 
thein ^' DiTgtja,"— A'bfe % TrmnsliUGr, 
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is, as a general thiü^j ! " Tlieae words came fi?OBQ 
the fuU heart of my rooin-mattj^ the youug shop- 
man. This brought ine back to my week-tky 
state of mind, and I found myself in tune to say 
a few neat things to the ladies about the sunsetj 
and to accoüipany them, as calm!y aa if nothing 
had happened, to their room* They permitted 
me to talk an hour longer with them. Our 
conversation, like the earth's course, was about 
the sun. The mother declared that the sun, as 
it sunk in the anowy clouds, seemed like a red 
glowing TOBB, which the gallant heaven had thrown 
upon the white and spreading bridal-veil of his 
loved earth. The daughter smiled, and thought 
that a frequent observation of such phenomena 
weakened their impression. The mother corrected 
this error by a quotation from Goethe's " Letters 
of Travel," and asked me if I had read " Werther/' 
I believe that we also spoke of Angora cats, 
Etruf^can vases^ Turkish ?ihawls, maccaroni, and 
Lord Byron, from whose poems the elder lady, 
while daintily lisping and sighing, recited several 
sunset quotations. To the younger lady, who 
did not understand English, and who wished to 
become famUiar with those poems^ I recommended 
the translation of my fair and gifted country- 
woman, the Baroness Elise von HohenhanseUp 
On this occasion^ as is my custom when talking 
with young ladies, I did not neglect to speak of 
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Byron's im piety, heartleasness, cheerleesness, and 
heaven knows what besi<ie. 

After tills business I tuuk a walk on the 
Brocken, for there it is never quite dark, Tiie 
mist waa not heavy, and I could see the ou tunes 
of the two hills known as the Witch's Altar and 
the Devil's Pulpit. I fired my pistol, bat there 
was no echo.* Bat suddenly I heard familiar 
voices, and found myself embraced and kissed. 
The new-comers were fellow-students from my 
own part of Germany, and had left Göttingen 
four days later than I* Great was their astonish- 
ment at finding me alone on the Bloeksl^erg. 
Then came a flood-tide of narrative, of astonish- 
ment, and of appointment-making, of laughing, 
and of reeollection, and in the spirit we found 
ourselves again in our learned Siberia, where re- 
finement is carried to such an extent that bears 
are ** bound by many ties *' in the taverns, and 
sables wish the hunter ^ood evening,^ 

1 "WTien a fire-nmi \a dssehaFged on tbe fiiniimit of tlie 
Brookeu, it given but little Bound and no echo." — Pbjetoiuus^ 
ModenhiTge^ 1 609, 

^ Accordmg to that digmSed and ertidlte woirk, the Buraehi' 
koses Wortm-buch, or Student-Slai^g Dictionary, "to bind a 
beat " Bignifiea tr> contract & debt. Th:^ term is Tamt frequently 
appUijd to tavern scores. In "The Landlord'a Twtrlvö Ooiii'^ 
maodttietits,** a abeet frequently pasted up in German beer- 
housPHj 1 have obaetrüd, "Thou abalt not bind any boara in 
this my bonse," The definitiüUB of a sable (Zobd)^ as given in 
the Dictionary above cited ^ are — r. A fin<}Ij furred %nimal ; 3. 
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In the great room we had supper. There was 
a long table, with two rows of hungry students. 
At first we had only the usual subject of uni- 
versity conversation — duels, duels, and once again 
duels. The company consiated principally of 
Halle studentSj and Halle formed in consequence 
the nucleus of their discourse. The window- 
panes of Court- Counsellor Schutz were exegeti- 
cally lighted up. Then it was mentioned that 
the King of Cyprns'a last levee had been very 
brilliant * that the monarch had apJ:^ointed a natu- 
ral son I that he bad married — -over the left-— a 
princess of the bouse of Lichtensteiu ; that tlm 
State-mistress had been forced to resitrn, and that 
the entire ministry, greatly moved, had wept ac- 
cording to rule, I need hardly explain that this 
all referred to certain beer dignitaries in Halle. 
Then the two Chineaei who two years before had 
been exhibited in Berlin, and who were now ap- 
pointed professors of CliineBe aesthetiea in Halle, 
were discussed. Then jokes were made. Some 
one supposed a case in which a live German 
might be esliibited for money in China. Placards 



A you rig lady auxjoua to please j 3. A "bri>om*' (i.e., houae- 
maidj or female iii g«^iiftal) ; 4. A lady of ploasurb ; 5. A 
wench ; 6. A nymph of the pave ; 7; A " buckle/' &c, &a 
TN« a^hlt hunt is synonym oua with the Bcamjar/d^ or ** broom 
cbAie/' I bavej however, heard it u&aerted in Heidelberg that 
the ttirm mhle wo^ strictly u|i|jlJaLble only io ladit:a^ maids* 
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would be pasted up, in which the Matidarina 

Tmhing'Ti^rh(mfj-T$ch'tmg and Hi-Ha-Uo uerf.ifled 
that the nmn waa a genuine Teuton, including 
a littt of his iiccotnpli^limeiits, wliich consbtfid 
principally of philosophiising, smoking, and end- 
leas pütience. As a finale^ viaitora luight be 
prohibited frora bring in;:^' any dogs with them at 
twelve o*dock (the liour for feeding the captive), 
as tliese aiiinial» would be sure to snap firom the 
poor German all his tit^bit^* 

A youijg BuTSchefm^fuifter^ who bad recently 
]mssed his period of purilicution in Berlin, spoke 
much, but very partially, of tlvis city. He had 
been constant in his attendance on WisotÄki and 
the theatre, but judged falsely of both, ** For 
youth is ever ready witb a word,'* &c. He spoke 
of wardrobe expenditures» tlieatrical scandal, and 
similar matters* The youth knew not that ia 
Berlin, wliere outside show exerts the greatest 
inliuence (as is abundantly evidenced by the 
commonutsa of the phrase " so people do"), this 
apparent life must first of all flourish on tlia stage, 
and consequently that the especial care of the 
direction must be for " the colour of the beard 
with which a part is played/' and for the truth- 
falness of the dresses^ which are de^i^ned by 
sworn historians, and sewed ijy scientifically in- 
structed taUors. And this is indispensable« For ü 
Maria Stuart wore an apron belonging to the time 
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of Queen Anne, the banker, Christian Gnrapel, 
would with justice complain that the anachron- 
ism destroyed the illusion ; and if Lord Burleigh 
in a moment of Ibri^etfulnesa should don tiie hose 
of TTenry the Fourth, then Madam the Wav-Coun- 
sellur Von Steinzopf 8 wife, ndt Lilieuthau, would 
not get the error out of her head for the whole 
evening. And this delusive care on the part of 
the general direction extends itself not only to 
aprons and pantaloons, hut also to the within 
enclosed persona. So in future Othello will 
be played by a real negro, for whom Professor 
Lichtenstein has already written to Africa j in 
'* Misanthropy and Eemorse " the part of Enlalia 
is to be sustained by a lady who has really wan- 
dered from the paths of virtue ; Peter will be 
played by a real blockhead, and the Stranger by 
a genuine mysterious wittol — for which last three 
characters it will not be necessary to send to 
Aiiica. In " The Power of Circumstances ** there 
is to be a real author, who hag had his face 
slappedj to play the part of the hero. In " The 
Ancestress *' the artist wbo " gives " Jaromir must 
have robbed in earnest, or at least stolen some- 
thing ; and Lady Macbeth be sustained by a lady 
who is^ as Tieck requiretl, naturally very charm- 
ing, aud yet to a certain degree familiar with 
the sanguinary sight of murderous stabbing ; and 
finally, to set forth in full force a shallow- brained, 
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senseless, vulgar i'ellow, the great Wurra should 
be engaged — he who enchnnts hia J ike when he 
riaea in his real greatnesa, higli, high, " every 
inch a blackguard/* But little as thia young 
man had comprehended the relations of the Berlin 
drama, still less was lie aware that the Spontini 
Janissary opera, with its kettle-druma, elephants, 
tmnipets, and gongs, is a heroic meana of inspir* 
ing with valour our deeping race — a means once 
shrewdly recommended by Plato and Cicero. 
Least of all did the youth comprehend the diplo- 
matic inner meaning of the ballet It was with 
great trouble tiiat I finally made him understand 
that there was really more political science in 
Hoguet'a feet than in Buckholtz's head, that all 
his t(mrs dc d^nse signified diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and that his every movement hinted at 
state matters ; as, for instance, when he bent for- 
ward anxiously, widely grasping out with his 
hands, he meant our Cabinet; that a hundred 
pirouettes on one toe without quitting the spot 
alluded to the alliance of deputies ; that he was 
thinking of the lesser princes when lie tripped 
around wit)] ins legs tied ; that he described the 
European balance of power when he tottered 
hither and thither like a drunken man ; that he 
hinted at a Con^^i'ess wheu he twisted hia bended 
arma together Hke a skein ; and anally, that he 
sets forth our altogether too great friend in the 
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East^ when, very gradually unfolding himself, he 
rises on high, stands for a long time in tliis ele- 
vated position, and then all at once breaks ont 
into the niogt terrifying leaps. The scales fell 
from the eyes of the yonng man, and he oow 
saw how it was tliat dancers are better paid than 
great poets, and why the ballet forms in diplo- 
matic circles an inexhaustible subject of conver- 
sation. By Apis I how great is the number oi 
the exoteric, and how small the array of the 
esoteric frequenters of the theatre \ There sit 
the stupid audienccj gaping and admiring leaps 
and attitndesj studying anatomy in the positions 
of Lemiere, and applauding the mdreckais of 
Köhmschj prattling of " grace/' " harmony/' and 
" limbs "—no one rsmarkiog nieanwhile that he 
has before him in choregraphic ciphem the des- 
tiny of the German Fatherland. 

While such observations flitted hither and 
thither, we did not lose sight of the practical, 
and the grt^at dishes which were honourably piled 
up with meat, potat^jes, €t cefsr^i were industriously 
disposed of* The food, however, was of an in- 
different quality. This I carelessly mentioned 
to my next neighbour at table, who, however, 
with an accent in which I recognised the Swiss, 
very impolitely replied that Germans knew m 
little of true content aa of true liberty. I shrugged 
my shoulders, remarking that all the world over 
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the hamblest Y&ssals of pmees» as well as pastrj- 
cooka and coafectioners, were Swiss, and known 
as a class by tbat nam©, I also took the liberty 
of stating that the Swiss heroes of liberty of the 
present day, who chatter so much that is politi- 
cally daring to the public, reminded me of those 
tame hares which we see on market-days in 
public places, where they fim off pistols to the 
great amazement of peasants and children, yet 
remain hares as before. 

The son of the Alps had really meant nothing 
wicked ; '' he was,^ as Cervantes says, '* a plump 
man, and consequently a good man/' But my 
neighbour on the other aide, a Greifswalder, was 
deeply touched by the assertion of the Swiss. 
Energetically did he assert that German ability 
and aimplieity were not as yet extinguished, 
struck in a threatening manner on his breast, 
and gulped down a tremendous flagon of white 
beer. The Swiss said, "Kul nul" Bat the 
more appeasingly and apologetically he said this, 
so much the faster did the Greifswalder get oo 
with his riot He was a man of those days 
when haircutters came near dying of starvation. 
He wore long locks» a knightly cap, a black old 
German coat, a dirty shirt, which at the same 
time did duty as a waistcoat, and beneath it a 
medallion, with a tassel of the hair of Blücher's 
grey horse« His appearance was that of a full- 
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grown fool. I am always ready for something 
lively at supper, and consequently held with him 
a patriotic strife. He was of the opinion that 
Germany should be divided into thirty-three dis- 
tricta. I asserted, on the contrary» that there 
should be forty-eight, because it would then he 
possible to write a more systematic guide-book 
for Germany, and because it is essential that life 
should be blended with science. My Greifswald 
friend was also a German bard, and, aa he in- 
formed me in confidericej was occupied with a 
national heroic poem in honour of Hermann and 
the Hermann battle. Many an advantageous hint 
did I give bim on this subject. I sugjreßted to 
him that the morasses and crooked paths of the 
Teutobergiau forest might be very ononiatopoi- 
cally indicated by means of watery and ragged 
verse, and that it would be a patriotic refine- 
ment should the Romans in his poem chatter 
the wildest nonsense. I hope that this bit of 
art will succeed in his works, as in those of 
other Berlin poets j even to the minutest par- 
ticular. 

The company around the table gradually be- 
came better acquainted and much noisier. Wine 
banished beer, punch-bo wla steamed, and drink- 
ingj EclmnoUirmi^^ and siuging were the order of the 

^ CoDtrootcd from the Lutm sik't fnolirt aTiiicum, SchmwUircn 
s^aifit^ä to gain a frbtid, Iq dfitik brutborhood with kiru, to 
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night. The old " Landsfather'' and the beautiful 
songs of W. MuUer, Eückert, TJhIand, and others 
rang arouud, with the exquisite airs of Methfessel. 
Beat of all aoutided our own Arndt's Germau 
wordflj " TJjö Lord, who bade iron grow, wished 
for no slaves," And out of doors It roared as if 
the old niüuntain sang with us» and a few reeling 
(Viends even asserted that he merrily shook his 
bald lieadj which caused the great unsteadiness 
of our floor. The bottles became emptier and 
the heads of the company fuller. One bellowed 
like an oxj a second piped, a third declaimed 
from '' The Crime " a fourth spoke Latin/ a fifth 
preached tempf/rance, and a sixth, assuming the 
chair, learnedly lectured as follows : " Gentlemen, 
the world is a round cylinder, upon which human 

give and take tKe ** brother-kiss," and tinaJlj, ti> Duzent or caU 
tho friünd Du or ^7im^ equivalent to tbe Fr^ach iuioyer. The 
act of aehmoHiren U termed SohmoUia, from th@ Lsttin sin mihi 
mollü amicust " Be my goqd friend/' The tehmoUu tn univer- 
eitieH fa accojupanied by a variety of ctirea^koniea ttiote or loa» 
iiiipoBiiif^. The Grown BchtooUis, lUDg at a Gomrfisrs or general 
meeting, involveH a vast amount of singing, fc To refute a 
K>hmeilis U univalent tu a challenge. It ib g^jiieriJly ^aaerted 
that i9 hrettk iha m:hmolUst or to cnll the fritind in a moment of 
forge Lfuhiesä **you** irmieftd of " thou/^ cftH« for the forfeit of 
a bottle of winO} but I have nevar nbüerred that this rule was 
i^nforoed ngaii^fit o,ny ee^vo ftxcet or ff^hmen, smd the like.*— 

^ Wa« tipsy. Weln xj/rii\hi I^ttin, *^Wine apeaka Latin," 
sitya un i>Id proverb^ fully lUtustrat«^ by liabelais. — NqU h$ 
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beings as iodividual pins are scattered apparently 
at random. But the cylmder revülves^ the pins 
Imock together and give out tones, dome very 
frequently and others but eeldom • all of ivhich 
causes a rtimarkabiy complicated sound, which is 
gener^illy known as universal history. We will, 
in consequence, speak first of music, then of the 
world, and finally of history, which latter we 

divide into positive and Spanish flies '' And 

so sense and nonsense went rattling on* 

Ä jolly Mechlenbiirger^ who held his nose to 
his piinch-glasSj and, smiling with happiness, 
enuffed up the perfume, remarked that it caused 
in him a sensation as if he were standing again 
before the refreshment table in the Schwerin 
Theatre ! Another lield his wine-glass like a 
lorgnette before his eye, and appeared to be care- 
fally studying tlje company, while the red wine 
trickled down over his cheek into his projecting 
month» The Greifs wal der, suddenly inspired^ 
cast himself upon my breast, and shouted wildly, 
** Oh, that thou couldst understand me, for I am 
a lover, a happy lover; for I am loved again, 
and G — d d — n me, she's an educated girl, for 
she has a full bosom, wears a white gown, and 
plays the piano I " But the Swiss wept, and 
tenderly kissed my hand, and ever whimpered, 
'' Oh, Molly dearl oh, Molly dear!" 

During this crazy scene, in which plates learned 
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to danco and glasses to fly, there sat opposite me 
two youths, beautiful and pale as statues, one 
resembling Adonis, the other Apollo. The faint 
rosy hue which the wine spread over their cheeks 
was scarcely visible. They gazed on each other 
with infinite affection, as if the one could read 
in the eyes of the other, and in those eyes there 
was a liglit as though drops of light had fallen 
therein from the cup of burning love, which an 
angel on high bears from one star to the other. 
Thoy conversed softly with earnest, trembling 
voices, and narrated sad stories, through all of 
which ran a tone of strange sorrow. " Lora is 
also dead I " said one, and sighing, proceeded to 
tell of a maiden of Halle who had loved a student, 
and who, when the latter left Halle, spoke no 
more to any one, ate but little, wept day and 
night, gazing ever on the canary-bird which her 
lover had given her. " The bird died, and Lora 
did not long survive it," was the conclusion, and 
both the youths sighed, as though their hearts 
would break. Finally, the other said, " My soul 
is sorrowful ; come forth with me into the dark 
night 1 Let me inhale the breath of the clouds 
and the moon-rays. Partake of my sorrows ! I 
love thee ; thy words are musical, like the rustling 
of reeds and the flow of rivulets ; they re-echo in 
my breast, but my soul is sorro'wful ! " 

Both of the young men arose. One threw his 
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arm around the neck of the otlier, and thus left 
the noisy room* I followed, and saw them enter 
a dark chamber, where the one by mistake, instead 
of the window, threw open the door of a large 
wardrobe^ and that both, standing before it with 
outstretched airas, expressing poetic rapture, spoke 
alternately. " Ye breezes of darkening night" 
cried the first, *' how ye coed and revive my cheeks I 
How sweetly ye play amid my fiutteriug locks ! 
I stand on tlie cloudy peak of tlie mountain, 
far below me lie the sleeping cities of men, and 
blue waters gleam. List I far below in the valley 
rustle the ür*trees I Far above yonder hills sweep 
in misty forms the spirits of my fathers* Oh, 
that I could hunt with ye on your cloud-steeda 
throngh the stormy nightj over the rolling sea, 
upwards to the stars I Alas ! I am laden with 
grief, and my soul is sad 1 " Meanwhile, the 
other had also stretched out his arms towards 
the wardrobe, while tears fell from his eyes as 
he cried to a broad pair of yellow pantaloons 
which he mistook for the moon, '* Fair art thou^ 
daughter of heaven ! lovely and blessed is the 
calm of thy countenance. Thou walkest lonely 
in thy loveliness. The stars follow thy blue 
path in the east ! At thy glance the clouds 
rejoice, and their dark brows gleam with light. 
Who is like unto thee in heaven, thou the night- 
born ? The stars are ashamed before thee, and 
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turn away their green sparkling eyes* WWther, 
ab 1 whitherj when morning pales thy faoe, dost 
thou flee from thy path ? Haat tbou. like me^ 
thy ball ? Dwellest thou amid shadows of eor^ 
row? Have thy sisters fallen from heaven t Are 
they who joyfully rolletl with thee through tb© 
night now no more ? Yea, they fell adown, ob 1 
lovely ligbt, and thou hidest thyself to bewail 
them I Yet the night must at sorue time come 
when thou too must pass away, and leave thy 
blue path above in heaven. Then the stars» who 
were once ashamed in thy presence, mill raise their 
green heads and rejoice. Now thou art clothed 
iu thy starry splendour and '^azcst adown from 
the gate of heaven. Tear aside the clouds, oh I ye 
winds, that the night-born may shine forth and 
the bushy hüls gleam, and that the foaming waves 
of the sea may roll in light I " 

A Well-known and not remarkably thin friend, 
who had druuk more than he bad eaten^ though 
ho had already at supper devoured a piece of 
beef which would have dined six lieutenants of 
the ^ninrd and one iuuoceiit cluU, here came 
rushing into the room in a very jovial manner, 
tliat ia to say, ä la swine, shoved the two elegiac 
friends one over the other into the wardrobe, 
stormed through tiie house-door, and began to 
roar around outside, as if raising the devil in 
earnest Tlie noise in the ball grew more con- 
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fused and duller; the two moaning and weeping 
friends lay, as they thought, crushed at the foot 
of the mountain ; from their throats ran noble red 
wine, and the one said to the other, " Farewell ! I 
feel that I bleed. Why dost thou wakeo me, oh ( 
breath of sprLtig ? Thou earesaest me, and sayst, 
' I bedew thee with drops from heaven. But the 
time of my withering is at band — at hand the 
storm which will break away my leaves. To- 
morrow the Wanderer will come — come—he who 
saw me in my beauty— his eyes will glance, as 

of yorcj aronnd the field— in vain *" But 

over all roared the well-knowu basso voice with- 
out, blasphemously complaining, amid oaths and 
whoopSj that not a single lantern had been 
lighted along the entire Weender Street, and 
that one could not even see whose window-panea 
he had smashed, 

I can bear a tolerahle quantity - — modesty for- 
bids me to say how many bottles — and I conse- 
quently retired to my chamber in tolerably good 
condition. The young merchant already lay in 
bed, enveloped in his chalk- white nightcap and 
yellow Welsh flannel. He was not asleep, and 
songht to enter into conversation with me* He 
was a Frankfort-on-Mainerj and consequently 
spoke at once of the Jews, declared that they 
had lost all feeling for the beautiful and noble, 
and that they sold English goods twenty-five per 

VOL. I. It 
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cent, under manufacturers* prices, A fancy to 
humbug him came over me, and I told him that 
I was a eoranambulist, and must beforehand beg 
his pardon should 1 uu wittln^dy disturb his slum- 
bers* This iuteliigence, as he confessed the fol- 
lowing day, prevented hm from sleeping a wink 
through the whole night, especiaUy since the idea 
had entered his head that I, while iu a somnam- 
bulistic crisis^ niight shoot him with the pistol 
which lay near niy bed. But in truth I fared 
no better myself j for I slept very little* Dreary 
and terrifying fancies swept through my brain, 
A pianoforte extract from Dante's HelL Finally 
I dreamed that I saw a law opera, called the 
Fulciiiia,^ with libretto on the right of inheritance 
by Gaus, and music by Spontini. A cmzy dream ! 
I saw the Roman Foiiim splendidly illuminated. 
In it Scrvius Asinius Göschenos sitting as ptwtor 
on his chair, and throwing wide his toga in stately 
foldsj hurst out into raging recitative; Marcus 
Tullins Elvers us, manifesting as priTna donna 
ieffutaria all the exquisite femininenesa of his 
nature, sang the love-melting hravura of Qui- 
cunque dms Eomam/iis ; Eef&rmä^ rouged red as 



* The *' Falcidfaw law" was io called from iy proposer, FaU 
tfirfti«, Act:<»rding to it, the teitator was obliged to leave at 
leiLät the fourth pa-i't of hiei fortune to the pertson whom he n!t,mej 
\m heir, Vidf: Pandects oi Justiulan. 
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sealing-wax, bellowed in chorus as minors; pri- 
vate tutors, dressed as genii, in flesh-coloured 
stockinets, danced an anti-Justinian ballet, crown- 
ing with flowers the "Twelve Tables," while, 
amid thunder and lightning, rose from the ground 
the abused ghost of Eoman Legislation, accom- 
panied by trumpets, gongs, fiery rain, cum omni 
caitsa. 

From this confusion I was rescued by the 
landlord of the Brocken, when he awoke me to 
see the sun rise. Above, on the tower, I found 
several already waiting, who rubbed their freezing 
hands ; others, with sleep still in their eyes, 
stumbled up to us, until finally the whole silent 
congregation of the previous evening was re- 
assembled, and we saw how, above the horizon, 
there rose a little carmine-red ball, spreading 
a dim, wintry illumination. Far around, amid 
the mists, rose the mountains, as if swimming 
in a white rolling sea, only their summits being 
visible, so that we could imagine ourselves stand- 
ing' on a little hill in the midst of an inundated 
plain, in which here and there rose dry clods of 
earth. To retain that which I saw and felt, I 
sketched the following poem : — 

In the east 'tis ever brighter, 

Though the sun gleams cloudily ; 

Far and wide the mountain summits 
Swim above the misty sea. 
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Had I seven-mile boots for travel, 
Like the fleeting winds I'd rove, 

Over valley, rock, and river, 
To the home of her I love. 

From the bed where now she's sleeping, 

Soft the curtain I would slip ; 
Softly kiss her child-like forehead, 

Soft the ruby of her lip. 

And yet softer would I whisper 

In the little lily ear, 
"Think in dreams we still are loving. 

Think I never lost thee, dear." 

Meanwhile my desire for breakfast greatly 
increased, and alter paying a few attentions to 
my ladies, I hastened down to drink coffee in 
the warm public room. It was full time, for all 
within me was as sober and as sombre as in the 
St. Stephen's Church of Goslar. But with the Ara- 
bian beverage, the warm Orient thrilled through 
my limbs, Eastern roses breathed forth theii 
perfumes, the students were changed to camels,^ 

^ A " camel " in German student dialect signifies, according 
to the erudite Dr. Volhnan {Burschik, Wörtei'b,^ p. lOo), ist, A 
student not in any regular club ; 2nd, A savage ; 3rd, A finch ; 
4th, A badger j 5th, A stag ; 6th, A hare ; 7th, . . . ; 8th, An 
" outsider ; " 9th, A Jew ; loth, A nigger ; i ith, A Bedouin ; 
1 2th, One who neither drinks, smokes, fights duels, cares for 
girls, nor renoions it. To renown it {rennomiren) is equivalent 
to the American phrase " spreads himself." The sum total of 
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the Brocken housenjaids, with their Cougreve- 
rocket- glances, hecame houris, tbe Philistine-roses, 
minarets, , . * • 

But the book which lay neiir me, though full 
of nonsense, was not the Koran* It was the so- 
called Brmhm-hooh, in which all travellers who 
ascend the mountain write their namea — many 
inscribing their thoughts, or in default thereof 
their " feelings.'' Many even express themselves 
in verse. In this book one may observe the 
horrors which result when the great Philistiue 
Pegasus at convenient opportunities, such as this 
on the Brocken, becomes poetic, The palace of 
the Prince of Palkfronia never contained such 
ahaurdities and insipidities as are to he found in 
this book. Those who shine in It with especial 
splendour are Messrs* the excise collectors, with 
their mouldy " high inspirations ; " counter-jump- 
ers, with their pathetic outgushings of the soul ; 
oldGerman revolution dilettanti with their Turner- 
Union-phrases/ and Berlin schoolmasters with 
their uusoccessful efforts at enthusiasm* Mn 
Snobba will also for once show himself as author. 



Dr. VoUuian^B deÜDiMona amottnt, iLccordin^ to Gernian student 
idena, to wh^t an English man woold o&ll ft "muff" or a " »low 
coach/' — Natt ly Trandator, 

* The Turner Union» are oijBOCiationB (»-ganiEied for the pyr- 
poite of g^mnaatio exercise. Thejrma^ also l^e r^ganlad a« ravo* 
ItttLOHftry poHtic^ öInb«."iVu£« hy Tnmdator, 
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In one page the majestic spleudour of the sun ia 
described, in another cotnpkints occur of bad 
weather^ of disappomted hopes, and of the clouds 
which obstruct the view* A Caroline writes that 
in clinibiug the motitttaiti her feet were wetted, 
to which a naive Nanny, who was impressed by 
this, addBj " I too got wet in this thing/' '^ Went 
up wet without and came down * wet within/ "^ 
is a standing joke, repeated in the book hundreds 
of times. The whole volume smells of beerj 
tobacco, and cheese; we might fancy it one of 
Clauren'a romances. 

While I drank the coffee aforesaid and turned 
over the Brocken -bo ok, tlie Swiss entered, his 
cheeks deeply glowing, and described with enthu- 
siasm the sublime view which he had just en- 
joyed in the tower above, as the pure calm light 
of the flun^ that symbol of truth, fought with the 
night mists, and that it appeared like a battle of 
Bpirite, in which raging giants brandished theif 
long swords, where harnessed knights on leaping 
steeds chased each other, and war chariots, fi ut- 
tering banners, and extravagant monster forma 
sank in the wildest confusion, till all finally en- 



1 Bcnehdt hm'mif gekommen vmd lencbeU MmtTtier ffe^angen^ 
"Carnü up in a cloud ftnd wetit down doudff,'* TJie word 
''cloudy" occurs a^ mi KngUeh synonym for intosdoattun in a 
J let of auob ternu which I have ne&n in print — Note b^ Tium' 
laioT. 
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twined in the maddeat contortions, melted ioto 
ditimess and vanished, leaving no trace. This 
demagogical natural phenomenon I bad neglected, 
andj should the curious allair be ever made the 
subject of investigation^ I am ready to declare 
on oath that all I know of tlie matter is the 
flavour of the good brown cofiFee I was then 
tasting. 

Alas I tbia was the guilty cause of my neglect- 
ing my fair lady, and now, with mother and friend, 
slie stood before the door, about to step into her 
carriage* I had scarcely time to hurry to her, 
and assure hei that it was cold. She seemed 
piqued at my not coming sooner, but I soon 
drove t]ie clouds from her fair brow by present- 
ing to her a beautiful flower, which I had plucked 
the day beforej at the risk of breaking my neck, 
from a steep precipice. The mother inquired the 
name of the flower, as if it seemed to her not 
altogether correct that her daughter should place 
a strange, unknown flower before her bosom — - 
for this was, in fact, the enviable position which 
the flower attained; and of which it could never 
have dreamed tbt: day before when on its lonely 
height. The silent friend here opened bis 
mouth, and after countim^ tbe stamina of the 
flower, dryly remarked that it belonged to the 
eighth class» 

It vexes me every time when I remember that 
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oven the dear flowers wlilcli Grod hath made hav«3 
hmn, like us. divided into oaates, and, like 113, are 
distinguislied by those external names whicli iudi- 
cat6 descent aa in a family-tree. If there mud 
be such divisions, it were better to adopt those 
auggeated by Tl^*^^pl,)rftfltna, who wished that 
flowers might be divided according to bouIs, that 
is, their perfumes. As for myself, I have my 
own syetem of natural science, according to which 
all things are divided into thoae which may or 
may not be eaten ! 

Tlio secret and mysterious nature of flowers 
waflj however, anything but a secret to the elder 
laiiy, and sho involuntarily remarked that she 
felt hayijiy in Inir very soul when she saw flowers 
growing in the garden or in a room^ while a faint, 
dreamy sense of paiu invariably affected her on 
beholding a beautiful flower with broken stalk — 
tliat it was really a dead body, and that the deli- 
ciUo ]>ale hi^ad of such a flower-corpse hung down 
like that of a dead infant. The lady here became 
alarmed at tlie sorrowful impression which Iter 
remark caused, and I flew to the rescue with a 
few Voltairean verses» How quickly two or three 
French words bring us back into the conventional 
concert-pitch of convei-sation. We laughed, hands 
were kissed, gracious smiles beamed, the horsea 
neighed, and the waggon jolted heavily and slowly 
adown the Idlh 
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And now the stadenta prepared to depart. 
Knapsackfl were buckled, the bills, which were 
moderate beyond all expectation, were settled^ 
the two susceptible housemaids, upon whose 
pretty countenances the traces of succeasful 
amours were plainly visible, brought, as ia their 
custom, their Brocken-bouquets, and helped some 
to adjust their caps ; for all of which they were 
duly rewarded with either coppers or kisses. 
Thus we all went " down-hill," albeit one party» 
among whom were the Swiss and Greifswalder* 
took the road towards Schierke, and the otlier, of 
about twenty ineu, atnotjg wliom were niy ** land's 
people " and I, led by a guide, went through the 
so-called **Snow Holes*' down to Ibenlpurg. 

Sncli a head-over-beels, break-ueclt piece of 
business I Halle students travel quicker than 
the Austrian militia. Ere I knew where I was, 
the bald summit of the mountain, with groups of 
atones strewed over it, was behind us^ and we 
went through the fir- wood which I had seen the 
day before- The sun poured down a cheerful 
light on the raeny Burschen, in ^aily coloured 
garb, as they merrily pressed onward through 
the wood, dissppearing here, coming to light 
again there, running in marshy placesj across on 
ahaking trunks of trees, climbing over shelving 
steeps by grasping the projecting tree-roots, while 
they trilled ail the time in the merriest nmnuerj 
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and were answered in aa meriy echoes hj the 
invisibly plashing rivulets, and the resoandinnr 
echo. When cheerful youth and beautiful nature 
meet, they iimtually rejoice. 

The lower we descended the more delightfully 
did aubterranean waters ripple around ua j ouly 
here and there they peeped oufc amid rocke and 
buslies, appearing to be reconnoitring if tliey 
might yet come to light, until at last ooe little 
spring jumped forth boldly. Then followed the 
usual show — the bravest one makes a beginnings 
and then the great multitude of hesitators, sud- 
denly inspired with courage, rush forth to join 
the fii'at, A multitude of springs now leaped in 
haste from their ambush, united with the leader, 
and finally formed quite an importaot brook, 
which, with its inuunierable waterfalls and beau- 
tiful windings, ripples adowu the valley. This 
is now the Use — -the sweet, pleasant Use, She 
flows through the blest Use vale, on whose sides 
the mountains gradually rise higher and higher, 
being clad even to their base with beech- trees, 
oaks, and the usual shrubs, the firs and other 
needle -covered evergreens having disappeared ; 
for that variety of trees prevails upou the " Lower 
Hartz," as the cast side of the Brocken is called 
in contradistinction to the west side or Upper 
Hartz, being really much higher and better adapted 
to the growth of evergreens. 
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No pen can describe the merriment, simplicitjj 
and gentleness with which the Use leaps or glides 
amid the wildly piled rocks which lise in her 
path, so that the water strangely whizzes or foams 
in one place amid rifted rocks, and in another 
wells through a thouaand crannies, as if from a 
giant watering-pot, and then in collected stream 
trips away over the pebbles like a merry maiden. 
TeSj the old legend is true ; the Use is a princess, 
who, langhing rn beauty, runs adown the monntain. 
How her white foam garment gleams in the sun- 
shine [ How her silvered scarf flutters in the 
breeze ! How her diamonds flash I The high 
beech-tree gazes down on her like a grave father 
secretly smiling at the capriciona self-will of a 
darling child; the white birch-trees nod their 
heads around like delighted aunts, who are, how- 
ever, anxious at such bold leaps ; the proud oak 
looks on like a not over-pleased nncle, as though 
he mtiat pay for all the fine weather ; the birds 
in the air sing their share in their joy ; tlie flowers 
on the bank whisper, " Oh, take us with thee 1 
take us with thee, dear sister I" but the wild 
maiden may not be withheld, and she leaps on- 
ward, and suddenly seizes the dreaming poet, aud 
there streams over me a flower-rain of ringing 
gleams and flaahing toues^ and all my senses are 
lost in beauty and splendour, as I hear only thg 
voice, sweet peahug as a flute — 
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I am the Princess Use, 
And dwell in Ilsenstein ; 

Come with me to my castle, 
Thou shalt be blest — and mine ! 

With ever-flowing fountains 
I'll cool thy weary brow ; 

Thou'lt lose amid their rippling 
The cares which grieve thee now 

In my white arms reposing, 
And on my snow-white breast, 

Thou^lt dream of old, old legends, 
And sink in joy to rest. 

I'll kiss thee and caress thee. 

As in the ancient day 
I kissed the Emperor Henry, 

"Who long has passed away. 

The dead are dead and silent, 

Only the living love ; 
And I am fair and blooming, 

—Dost feel my wild heart move f 

And as my heart is beating. 
My crystal castle rings, 

Where many a knight and lady 
In merry measure springs. 

Silk trains are softly rustling, 
Spurs ring from night to mom, 

And dwarfs are gaily drumming, 
And blow the golden horn. 
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As round the Emperor Henry, 
My arms round thee shall fall ; 

I held his ears — he heard not 
The trumpet's warning call 

We feel infinite happiness when the outer 
world blends with the world of our own soul, 
and green trees, thoughts, the songs of birds, 
gentle melancholy, the blue of heaven, memory, 
and the perfume of flowers, run together in sweet 
arabesques. Women best understand this feel- 
ing, and this may be the cause that such a sweet, 
incredulous smile plays around their lips when 
we, with school-pride, boast of our logical deeds ; 
how we have classified everything so nicely into 
subjective and objective ; how our heads are pro- 
vided, apothecary-like, with a thousand drawers, 
one of which contains reason, another understand- 
ing, a third wit, the fourth bad wit, and the fifth 
nothing at all, that is to say, the idea. 

As if wandering in dreams, I scarcely observed 
that we had left the depths of the Ilsetlml and 
were now again climbing up hill. This was steep 
and difficult work, and many of us lost our breath ; 
but, like our late lamented cousin, who now lies 
buried at Moling we constantly kept in mind the 
ease with which we should descend, and were 



1 Tyll Eulenspiegel, the old German jeeter. The same say- 
mg is attributed to George Buchanan. — Note by TranslcUor, 
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much the better off ia consequeace. Finally» 
we reached the Ilsenatein. 

This is an enormous granite rock^ which risea 
liigh and boldly from a glen. On tbree sidßs it 
is surrounded by woody hills, but frori) the fourth, 
the north, there is an open view, and we gaze 
upon the Ilsenburg and the Use lying far below, 
and our glances wander beyond into the lower 
land* On the tower-like sumtnit of the rock 
stands a great iron cross, and in case of need there 
h also here a restiDg-place for four hitman feet. 

As Kature, through picturesque position and 
form, haa adorned the Ilseuäteio with strange 
and beautiful charms, so has also Legend poured 
over it her rosy light. According to Gottsehalk, 
" the people say that there once stood here an 
enchanted castle, in which dwelt the fair Princess 
Use, who yet bathes every morning in the Ilse. 
He who is so fortunate as to bit upon the exact 
time and pkce, will be led by her into the rock 
wliere her castle lies, and receive a royal reward," 
Others narrate a pleasant legend of the loves of 
tlie Lady Use and of the Knight of Westen bur^, 
which has been romantically sung by one of out 
most noted poets in the Evening JomncU, Others 
again say that it was the old Saxon Emperor 
Henry who passed in pleasure his imperial hours 
with the water-nymph Ilse in her enchanted 
castle, A later author, one Niemann, Esq^^ who 
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hag written a Hartz guide, in which the heights 
of the hills, variations of the compass, town 
finances, and siüiilar iDatters are described with 
praiseworthy accuracy, asserts, however, that 
" what i3 narrated of the Princess Use belongs 
entirely to the realm of fable." So aU men to 
whom a beautiful princess has^ never appeared 
assert ; but we who have beeiyßspecially favoured 
by fair ladies know better,/ And this the Em- 
peror Henry knew too ! ^ It was not without 
cause that the old Saxon emperors held so firmly 
to their native Hartz. Let any one only turn 
over the leaves of the fair Lunenburg ChKiniclej 
where the good old gentlernen are represented in 
wondronsly trne-hearted woodcuts as well-wea- 
poned, hi^h on their mailed war-steeds^ the holy 
imperial crown on their blessed heads, sceptre 
and sword in firm hands ; and then in their dear 
moustached and bearded faces he can plainly read 
how they often longed for the sweet hearts of their 
Hartz princesses^ and for the familiar rustling of 
the Hartz forests, when they lingered in distant 
lands. Yes, even when in the oran^^e and poison- 
gifted Italy, whitlaer they, with their followers, 
were often enticed by the desiie of becoming 
Koman emperors, a genuine German lust for title, 
which finally destroyed emperor and realm. 

I, however, advise every one who may here- 
after stand on the summit of the Ilsenburg to 
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think neither of emperor and crown nor of the 
fair II se^ btit simply of his own feet. For aa I 
Btood there, lost in though tj I suddenly heard tha 
subterranean nmsic of the enchanted castle^ and 
iaw the monntaius around begin to stand on their 
heada, wld!e tiie red-tiled roofs of Ilsenburg were 
dancing, and green trees flew through the air, 
until all was green and blue before my eyes^ and 
I, overcome by giddiness^ would assuredly have 
fallen into the abyss, had I not, in the dire need 
of my soul, clung fast to the iron cross. No one 
who refiecta on the critically ticklish situation 
in which I was then placed can possibly find 
fault with me for having done this. 



The Hartz journey is and remains a fragment, 
and the variegated threads which were so neatly 
wound through it, with the intention to bind it 
into a liarmonious whole, have been suddenly 
snapped asunder as if by the shears of the im- 
placable destinies. It may be that I will one 
day weave them into new songs, and that that 
which is now stingily withheld will then be 
spoken in iulb But when or what we have 
Bpuken will all come to one and the same thing 
at last, provided that we do but speak. The 
single works may ever reniain fragments if they 
only form a whole by their union. 
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By Such a conneetion the defective may here 
and there be supplied, the rough be polished 
doWD, and that which is altogether too harsh be 
Bjodified and softened- This is perhaps especially 
lapplicable to the first pages of the Hartz journey, 
and they would in all probability hav^e caused a 
far less unfavourable im press ion could the reader 
ill some other place have learned that the ill- 
humour which I entertain for Göttiogen in general, 
although greater than I have here expressed it, is 
still far from being equal to the respect which I 
entertain for certain individuals there. And why 
should I conceal thf? fact tliat I here allude parti- 
cularly to that estimable mnii who, in earlier years, 
received ine so kindly, inspiring me even then 
with a deep love for the study of history ; who 
Btrengthened ray zeal for it later in liföj and thus 
led my sonl to calmer paths ; who indicated to my 
peculiar disposition a healthier direction^ and who 
finally gave me those historical consolations, with- 
out which I should never have been able to sup- 
port the painful events of the present day, I 
speak of George Sartorius, the great investigator 
of history ami of humanity, whose eye is a bright 
star in our dark times, and whose hospitable heart 
is ever open to all the griefs and joys of others — 
for the needs of the beg^ur or the king, and for 
the last sighs of nations perishing with tlieir gods. 
I cannot here refrain from remarking that the 
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Upper HartZf that portion of which I described a3 

far as thß Ijegimiing of the Ilsethal, did not by any 
mean 3 ttiake so favourable an impression on tne as 
th« rüinatilie aüd picturesque Lower Harti, and 
in its wildly-st^ep dark fir-tree beauty contrasts 
«tratigcly witli the other, just as the three valleys 
formed by the Ilsep the Bode, and the Selke, beau- 
tifully oontrast with each others when we are able 
to personify the character of each. They are 
throe beautiful women^ of whom it is impossible 
to determine which ia the faireat 

1 have already spoken and sung o! the fair 
sweet Ilae, and how sweetly and kindly she re* 
eaived nnj. The darker beauty, the Bode, was not 
io graoiouB in her reception, and as I first beheld 
lier in the ftmithy-dark, turnip-land, she appeared 
to niü to be altogether ill-natured j and hid herself 
beneath a ailver-grey ruin-veil; but with impa- 
tient love she suddenly threw it off; as I ascended 
the sumniit of the I^osstrappe, her countenance 
gleamed upon me vviih the sunniest splendour, 
from every feature ben med the tenderness of a 
giante&s, and from the agitated, rocky boaom there 
was a sound aa of sighs of deep longing and melt- 
ing ton 08 of woa Leas tender but far merrier 
did I find the pretty Sdke, an amiable lady, whose 
noble simplicity and calm repose held at a distance 
all aentirnental familiarity, but who, by a half- 
concealed smile, betrayed her mocking mood. It 
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was perhaps to this secret merry spirit tLat I 
might have attributed the maay *' little miaeries " 
wliich beset me in the Selkethal; as, for las tan ce, 
when I sought to spring over the rivulet, I plunged 
ia exactly up to my middle ; how when I con- 
tinued my wet campaign with slippers, one of 
them was soon " not at hand/' or rather *' not at 
foot," for I lost it ; how a puff of wind bore away 
my cap ; how tliorns scratched me, " and wale 
away, et cetera" Yet do I forgive the fair lady 
all this, fur she ü fair. And even now she stands 
before the gates of Imagination, in all her silent 
lovelioeas, and seems to say, ** Though I laugh, I 
mean no hEirm, and I pray you sing of me 1 " The 
magnificent Bode also sweeps into my memory, 
and her dark eye says^ " Thou art like me in pride 
and in pain, and I will that thou lovest me,'* Also 
the fair Use cornea merrily springing, delicate and 
fascinating in mien, form, and motion, in all 
things like the dear being who blesses my dreams, 
and like her she gazes on me with unconq^uerable 
indifiference, and is withal so deeply, so eternally, 
so manifestly true. Well, 1 am Paris, and I award 
the apple to the fair Use, 

It is the first of May^ and spring is pouring 
like a sea of life over the earth, a foam of white 
blossoma covers the trees, the glass in the town 
windows flashes merrily, sparrows are again build- 
ing on the roofs, people saunter along the street, 
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wondering that the air affects them eo much, and 
that the J feel bo cheerful ; the oddly dressed Vier- 
1 an der girls are selling bouquets of violets j found- 
ling children, with their blue jaeketa and dear 
little illegitimate faces, run along the Jufujfcmstug 
as happily as if they had all found their fathers ; 
the beggai' on the bridge looks, as joUy as though 
he had won the first lottery- prize, and even on the 
grimy and as yet unhung pedlar, who scours about 
with his rascally " manufactory goods " counte- 
nance, the mm shines with his best-natured rays. 
I will take a wnlk beyond the town gate. 

It is the first of May, and I think of thee, thou 
fiiir Use ; or shall I call thee by the name which 
I better love, of Agues? I think of thee, and 
woidd fain see once more how thou leapest in 
light adown thy hill. But best of all w^ere it 
could I stand in the valley below and hold thee 
in my arms. It is a lovely day I Green, the 
colour of Iiope, is everywhere around me. Every- 
where flowers are blooming like beautiful miracles, 
and my heart will bloom again also. This heart 
is also a flower of strange and wondrous sort It 
is no modest violet, no smiling rose, no pure lily, 
or similar flower, which with good gentle loveli- 
ness makes glad a maiden's soul, and may be 
fitly placed before her pretty breast, and which 
withers to-day, and to-morrow blooms again, Ko, 
this heart rather resembles that strange, heavy 
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flower from the woods of Brazil, whicli, according 
to the legend, blooms but once in a centnry, I 
remember well that I once, when a boy, saw such 
a flower. Dnring the night we beard an explosion 
as of a pis to] J and the next morning a neighbour's 
children told me that it was their " aloe " wbicb 
had bloomed with the shot They led me to their 
garden, where I saw to my astonishment that the 
low, hard plant, with ridiculously broad, sharp- 
pointed leaves, which were capable of inflicting 
wounds, had ghot high in the air, and bore aloft 
beautiful flowers, like a golden crown. We chil- 
dren could not see so high, and the old grinning 
Christian, who liked us all so well, built a wooden 
stair around the flower, npon which we scrambled 
like cats, and gazed curiously into the open calyx, 
from which yellow threads, like rajs of light, and 
strange foreign odours pressed forth in uuheard-of 
splendour. 

Yes, Agnes, this flower blooms not often, not 
without effort ; and according to my recollection 
it has as yet opened but once, and that must have 
been long ago — certainly at least a century since, 
and I believe that, gloriougly as it then unfolded 
its blossoms, it must now miserably pine for want 
of sunshine and warmth, ü it is not indeed shat- 
tered by some mighty wintry storm. Eut now it 
moves, and swells, and bursts in my bosom — dost 
thou hear the explosion? Maiden, be not terri- 
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tied 1 I have not shot myself, but my love ha* 

burst ita bud and slioots itpwards in gleaming 
songs, in eternal dithyrambSj in the moafc joyful 
fulness of poesy 1 

But if this high love has grown too high, tiien, 
young lady, take it eomfortably, climb the wooden 
Btepa, and look from them down into my bloom- 
ing heart. 

It is as yet early ; the sun has hardly left half 
his road behind him, and my heart already breathea 
forth 80 powerful 1}^ its perfumed vapour that it 
bewilders my brain j and I no longer know where 
irony ceases and heaven begins, or that I people 
the air with my sighs, and that I myself would 
fain dissolve into sweet atoms in the uncreated 
Divinity, How will it be when night comes on, 
and the stars sbina out in heaven, *' the unlucky 
stare, who could tell thee - *-^ " 

It is the first of May, the lowest errand-boy has 
to-day a right to be sentimental, and would you 
deny the privilege to a poet t 
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TWILIGHT.* 



On the white strand of Ocean 

Sat I, sore troubled with thought and alone ; 

The sun sank lower and lower, and cast 

Eed glowing shadows on the water, 

And the snow-white rolling billows, 

By the flood impelled, 

Foamed up while roaring nearer and nearer, 

A wondrous tumult, a-whistling and whispering, 

A-laughing and murmuring, sighing and washing, 

^ The Translator does not venture to hope that he has suo- 
oeeded in giving, in all respects, a perfect version of the extra- 
ordinary series of poems which form the first part of ** The North 
Sea." Those familiar with the original will possibly be lenienti 
«67 
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And 'mid tliem a lullaby known to me only. 

It seemed that I thought upon legends forgotten» 

World-old and beautiful stories, 

Which I once, when little, 

From the neighbours' children had heard, 

When we, of summer evenings. 

Sat on the steps before the house-door, 

Bending us down to the quiet narrative. 

With little hearts a-listening, 

And curious cunning glances ; — 

While near tlie elder maidens, 

Close by sweet-smelling pots of roses, 

At the windows were calmly leaning, 

Eosy-hued faces, 

Smiling and lit by the moon. 

2. 

SUNSET. 

The sun in crimsoned glory falls 

Down to the ever-quivering 

Grey and silvery ocean world ; 

Airy figures, warm in rosy light, 

Wave-like roll after, while eastward rising, 

From autumn-like darkening veils of vapour. 

With sorrowful death-pale features, 

Breaks the silent moon ; 

Like sparks of light behind her. 

Cloud-distant, glimmer the planets. 
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Once there shone in heaven. 

Nobly united, 

Luna the goddess and Sol the god, 

And the bright thronging stars in light swara 

round them. 
Their little and innocent children. 

But evil tongues came whisp'ring quarrels, 

And they parted in anger. 

The mighty, light-giving spouses. 

Now, but by day, in loneliest light. 

The sun-god walks yonder in glory. 

All for his lordliness 

Ever prayed to and sung by many, 

By haughty, heartless, prosperous mortals; 

But still by night 

In heaven wanders Luna, 

The wretched mother, 

With all her orphaned starry children. 

And she shines in silent sorrow. 

And soft-loving maidens and gentle poets 

Oflfer their songs and their sorrows. 

The tender Luna ! woman at heart. 
Ever she loveth her beautiful lord. 
And at evening, trembling and pale. 
Out she peeps from light cloud curtains. 
And looks to the lost one in sorrow ; 
Vain would she cry in her anguish, " Gome, 
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Comep the children sie longiiig fcr l&wml * 
In vaio the haughty-soiilad gpd of &9 
Flashes forth at the sight of |n]e I^oma 

la doubly deep purple, 

For rage and pain, 

And yielding, he hastena turn down 

To hia ocean^cMlled and loiielj bed. 



Spirits whispering evil 

By their power brought pain mid 
Even to great gods eternal ; 
And the poor deities, high in the 
Tmvel in sorrow — 
£udIe3B, disconsolate jonrneya. 
And they are immortal. 
Still bearing with them 
Their bright-gleaming sorrow. 



But Ip the mortal, 

Flauted so lowly, with death to bless me, 

I Borrow no longer* 



£rxaHT oir the sea^bhobb. 

StarlBSS and cold is the nighty 

The wild sea foamg ; 
And over the sea, flat on hia face^ 

lies the monstrous terrible North Wind. 
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Sighing and sinking his Toic6 as in secret, 
Like an old grumbler, for once in good-humour, 

Unto the ocean he talks. 
And he tells her wonderful stories — 

Giant-legendsj murderous-humoured, 

Yery old sagas of Korway, 
And midst them, far sounding, he howls while 
laughing 

Sorcery-songs from the Edda, 
Grey old Ranic sayings^ 

So darkly- stirring and magic-ioapiring, 
Tiiat the snow-white sea-children 
High are springing and shoutings 

Drunk with wanton joy* 

Meanwhile, on the level white sea-beach, 
Over the sand ever washed by the flood. 
Wanders a stranger with wnld-storming spirit, 
And fiercer far than wind and billow. 
Go where he may. 

Sparks are flashing and sea-shells are cracking, 
And he wraps him well in his iron-grey mantle, 
And quickly treads through the dark-waving 

night. 
Safely led by a distant taper, 
Which guiding and gladdening glimmers 
From the fisherman's lonely hoveh 

Father and brother are on the sea. 
And all alone and sad Lhere sits 
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In the hovel the fisher's daughter. 

The wondrous-lovely fisher's daughter ; 

She sits by the hearth, 

Listening to the boiling kettle's 

Sweet prophetic, domestic humming; 

Scattering liglit crackling wood on the fire. 

And blows on it, 

Till the flashing ruddy flame rays 

Shine again in magic lustre 

On her beautiful features, 

On her tender, snow-white shoulder. 

Which moving, comes peeping 

Over heavy, dark grey linen, 

And on the little industrious hand, 

Which more firmly binds her under garment 

Eound her well-formed figure. 

But lo I at once the door springs wide. 

And there enters in haste the benighted stranger; 

Love-assuring rest his glances 

On the foam-white slender maiden, 

Who trembling near him stands. 

Like a storm-terrified lily ; 

And he casts on the floor his mantle, 

And laughs and speaks : 

" Seest thou, my child, I keep my word, 
For I seek thee, and with me comes 
The olden time, when the bright gods of heaven 
Came once more to the daughters of mortals, 
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And the daughters of mortals embraced them, 

And from them gave birth to 

Sceptre-carrying races of monarchs, 

And heroes astounding the world. 

Yet stare not, my child, any longer 

At my divinity, 

And I entreat thee, make some tea with rum, 

For without it is cold, 

And by such a night air 

We too often freeze, yes, we the undying. 

And easily catch the diviuest catarrhs 

And coughs, which may last us for ever." 

4- 

POSEIDON. 

Thb sun's bright rays were playing 

Over the far-away rolling sea; 

Far in the harbour glittered the ship, 

Which to my home ere long should bear me ; 

But we wanted favourable breezes, 

And I still sat calm on the snow-white sea-beach, 

Alone on the strand. 

And I read the song of Odysseus, 

The ancient, ever new-born song. 

And from its ocean-rippled pages, 

Friendly there arose to me 

The breath of immortals, 

And the light-giving human spring-tide, 

And the soft blooming heaven of Hellas. 
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My fioble heart aecompamed trnlj 

The son of L&ertes in wand'mg and i 

Set iUelf with him^ troubled in spirit^ 

By bright gleaming firesides. 

By fair queens, winaiiig, purple spiimiog. 

And helped him to lie and escape, glad stiigiiig 

From giant caverns and njmpha sednciiigy 

Followed behind in fear-boding nighty 

And in storm and abip wreck. 

And thus außered with him unspeakable soffow;^ 

Sighing I spoke : *' Thou evil Foseidon, 

Thy wrath is fearful, 

Aud I myaelf dread 

For my owu voyage homeward," 

Tim word IS were scarce spoken, 
Wiion up foamed the sea. 
And from the sparkling waters rose 
Tho mighty bulruaU-crownid sea-god. 
And auornlul he cried : 

" Be not afrfild, small poet! 

1 will not in loastwiae endanger 

Thy wrotohtid vessel, 

Nur put thy precious being in terrori 

With all too signiftcaut shaking; 

For thou, Bnittll poet, hast troubled me not^ 

Thou hast no turret — though trifling— destroyed 
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In the great sacred palace of Priam, 

Nor one little eyelash hast thou e'er singed 

In the eye of my son Polyphemus; 

Thee with her counsels did never protect 

The goddess of wisdom, Pallas Ath^n^" 

And so spake Poseidon, 

And sank him again in the sea ; 

And over the vulgar sailor's joke 

There laughed under the water 

Amphitrite, the fat old fishwife. 

And the stupid daughters of Nereus. 



S- 

HOMAGE. 

Te poems ! ye mine own valiant poems I 

Up, up and weapon ye! 

Let the loud trump be ringing, 

And lift upon my shield 

The fair young maiden, 

Who, now my heart in full 

Shall govern as a sovereign queen. 

All hail to thee, thou fair young queen ! 

From the sun above me 
I tear the flashing, ruddy gold, 
And weave therefrom a diadem 
For thy all holy head. 
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From the fluttering, blue-silken heaven's cartain. 

Wherein night's bright diamonds glitter, 

I cut a costly piece. 

To hang as coronation-mantle 

Upon thy white, imperial shoulders. 

I give to thee, dearest, a city 

Of stifily adorned sonnets, 

Proud triple verses and courteous stanzas ; 

My wit thy courier shall be. 

And for court-fool my fantasy, 

As herald, the soft smiling tears in my escutcheon. 

And with them my humour ; 

But I myself, gentle queen, 

I bow before thee lowly, 

And kneeling on scarlet velvet cushions, 

I here ofifer to thee 

The fragments of reason, 

Which from sheer pity once were left to me 

By her who ruled before thee in the realm. 



EXPLANATION. 



A DOWN and dimly came the evening. 

Wilder tumbled the waves. 

And I sat on the strand regarding 

The swan-like dance of the billows, 

And then my breast swelled up like the sea. 
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And longing, there seized me a deep home-sickness 

For thee, thou lovely form. 

Who everywhere art by me. 

And everywhere dost call. 

Everywhere, everywhere, 

In the rustling of breezes, the roaring of ocean. 

And in the sighing of this, my sad heart. 

With a light reed I wrote in the sand, 

" Agnes, I love but thee ! " 

But wicked waves came washing fast 

Over the tender confession, 

And bore it away. 

Thou too fragile reed, thou false shifting sand, 

Ye swift flowing waters, I trust ye no more ! 

The heaven grows darker, my heart grows wilder, 

And, with strong right hand, from Norway's forests 

I'll tear the highest fir-tree. 

And dip it adown 

Into -Etna's hot glowing gulf, and with such a 

Fiery, flaming, giant graver, 

I'll inscribe on heaven's jet-black cover, 

" Agnes, I love but thee !" 

And every night I'll witness, blazing 
Above me, the endless flaming verse, 
And even the latest races born from nie 
Will read, exulting, the heavenly motto, 
' Agnes, I love but thee I " 
VOL. I. M 
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UIGHT m THK CABDf. 

The sea has many pearl-drops, 
The heaven has many planets. 
But this fond heart, iny heart. 
My heart has tender trne-iove. 

Great is the sea and the heaven^ 
Yet greater is my heart; 
And faiier than pearl-drops or planets 
Plashes the love in my bosom. 

Thou little gentle maiden. 

Come to my heating heart; 

My heac't, and the sea^ and the heaven^ 

Are lost in loving frenzy. 

On the dark blue heaven cnrtain, 
Where the lovely stars are gleaming, 
Fain would I my lips be pressing, 
Press them wildly, ßtorm-like weeping* 

And those planets are her bright eyes. 
Bat a thousand times repeated; 
And they shine and greet me kindly. 
From the dark blue heaven's curtain. 
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To the dark blue heavenly curtain, 
To the eyes I love so dearly, 
High my hands I raise devoutly, 
And I pray and I entreat her : 

Lovely eyes, ye lights of mercy I 
Oh, I pray ye, bless my spirit; 
Let me perish, and exalt me 
Up to ye, and to your heaven. 

• • • • • 

From the heavenly eyes above me 
Snow-light sparks are trembling, falling 
Through the night, and all my spirit, 
Wide in love, flows forth and wider. 

Oh, ye heavenly eyes above me I 
Weep your tears upon my spirit. 
That those living tears of starlight 
O'er my soul may gently ripple. 

• • • • • 

Cradled calm by waves of ocean, 
And by wondrous dreaming, musing 
Still I lie within the cabin, 
In my gloomy comer hammock. 

Through the open hatchway gazing, 
Yonder to the gleaming starlight. 
To the dearest, sweetest glances 
Of my sweetest, much-loved maiden. 
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Ses, those sweetest, best-lov^ glaiioes 
Calm above my head are sMimig ; 
rhey ate ringing, thej are peeping^ 
From the dark blue vault of heavea» 

To the dark blue vault of heaven 

Many an hour I gnze in rapture. 
Till a enow- white cloudy curfcam 
Hides from me the best-loved glaucea. 

On tlie planking of the vessel, 
Wliere my light-dreaming head lies. 
Leap up the waters — ^the wild, dark waters 
They ripple and murmur 
Eight straight iu my ear : 

" Thou crazy companion ! 

Tby arm is short, and the heaven is far, 

And the stars up yonder are nailed down firmly ; 

In vain iB thy longing, in vain is thy sighingj 

The best thou canst do is to go to sleep/* 

And I was dreaming of a heath so dreary. 
For ever mantled with the sad white snow. 
And 'neath the sad white snow I lay deep burie 
And slept the lonely ice-cold sleep of death. 

And yet on high from the dark heaven were gazing 
Adown upon my grave the starlight glances, 
Those sad sweet glances! and they gleamed viq 

torious, 
So cahnly cheerful and yet full of true lova 
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Loud rages the storm. 

And he whips the waves, 

And the waters, rage-foaming and leaping, 

Tower on high, and with life there come rolling 

The snow-white water-mountains. 

And the vessel ascends them, 

Earnest striving, 

Then quickly it darts adown, 

In jet black, wide opening, wat'ry abysses. 

Oh, Sea 1 

Mother of Beauty, bom of the foam-billow ! 
Great Mother of aU Love ! be propitious I 
There flutters, corpse foreboding. 
Around us the spectre-like seagull. 
And whets his sharp biU on the topmast, 
And yearns with hunger-lust for the life-blood 
Of him who sounded the praise of thy daughter, 
And whom thy grandson, the little rogue. 
Chose for a plaything. 

In vain my entreaties and tears! 
My plainings are lost in the terrible storm ; 
*Mid war-cries of north winds. 
There's a roaring and whistling, a crackling and 
howling. 
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liki t madhouse of noisea! 

And amid them I hear diatijictly 
Bweel enticing harp t;oQe8, 
Melody mad with desire, 
Spirit-mülting ami apirit-rending: 
Well 1 remember the voices. 

Par oil the rocky coast of Scotlatid, 

Where the old grey castle towers 

Over i\w wild breaking sea, 

In a lofty archM window 

There »taads a lovely sickly dame^ 

Softly trausparent and marble pale, 

Aöd ah« plays the harp and sings; 

Througli her locks the wind is waving^ 

And hoars her gloomy song 

Over the broad, white storm-rolling sea, 

9- 
Calm at sea, 

OcKAN silence I rays ai'e falling 
From the sun upon the water j 
Like a train of quivering jewels 
Sweeps the alnp'ß green wake behind us. 

Near tlie rudder lies our boatswain, 
On Ills face, and deeply snoring; 
By the maat his canvas sewings 
Sits a little tarry sailor. 
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But o'er all his dirty features 
Glows a blush, and fear is twitching 
Eound his full-sized mouth, and sadly 
Gaze his large and glittering eyeballs. 

For the captain stands before him, 
Fumes and swears and curses, " Eascal ! 
Rascal ! — there's another herring 
Which you've stolen from the barrel 1" 

Ocean silence I From the water 
Up a little fish comes shooting, 
Warms its head in pleasant sunlight. 
With its small tail merry paddling. 

But the seagull, sailing o'er us, 
Darts him headlong on the swimmer. 
And, with claws around his booty, 
Flies, and fades far, far above me. 



10. 
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A SEA-PHANTOM. 



But I still leaned on the edge of the vessel, 

Gazing with sad-dreaming glances, 

Down at the crystal-mirror water, 

Looking yet deeper and deeper — 

Till in the sea's abysses, 

At first like quivering vapours. 
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Then slowly,— slowly, — deeper in colour, 
Dotnes of clmrches ftud towers fleemed nsingj 
And then, as clear as day a city grand, 
Quaint^ old-lushtoned, — NetherlandiBh, 

And liviii;f with men,— 

Men of high stamling, wrapped in Mack mantles, 

With Biiowy-white neck-ruffe and chains of honour, 

And good long rapiers, and good long faces. 

Treading in state o'er the crowded market^ 

To the high steps of the town-hall, 

Wliere stone-ctirved statnea of Kaisers 

Kept watch with their swords and sceptres. 

Nor distant, near houses in long array. 

With wimlows clear os iiiiiTör^j 

Stand liudensj cut in pyramidal figures, 

And maidens in eük-nistling garments wander, 

A golden zone round the slender waist, 

With flower-like faces modestly curtained 

I n jet-black velvet coverings, 

From which a ringlet-fulness comes pressing. 

Quaint cavalieros in old Spanish dress, 

Sweep proudly along and salute them. 

Elderly ladies 

In dark -brown old-fashioned garments, 

AVith prayer-book and rosary held in tlieir hands, 

Hasten, tripping along, 

To the great cathedral, 

Attracted by bells 'loud ringing, 

And full'soundiiig organ- tones. 
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E'en I am seized, at that far sound, 
With strange, mysterious trembling ; 
Infinite longing, wondrous sorrow, 
.Steal through my heart. 
My heart as yet scarce healed; 
It seems as though its wounds, forgotten, 
By loving lips again were kissed, 
And once again were bleeding 
Drops of burning crimson. 
Which long and slowly trickle down 
Upon an ancient house below there 
In the deep, deep sea-town. 
On an ancient, high-roofed, curious house, 
Where, lone and melancholy. 
Below by the window a maiden sits. 
Her head on her arm reclined, 
Like a poor and uncared-for child. 
And I know thee, thou poor and long-sorrow- 
iog child I 

Thou didst hide thus, my dear, 

So deep, so deep from me. 

In infant-like humour, 

And couldst not arise again. 

And sittest strange amid stranger people, 

For full five hundred years. 

And I meanwhile, my spirit all grief, 

Over the whole broad world have sought thee, 

And ever have sought thee, 



tm 
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Thou dearly beloved. 

Thou the long-lost one. 

Thou finally fotind one^ 

At laBt I have foaod thee, and now am gazio" 

Upon thj sweet face, 

With earnest, faithful glances, 

StUl sweetly smiling — 

And never will I again on earth leave thee. 

I am coming adown to thee. 

And with longing, wide-reaching embraces, 

Love, I leap down to thy heart I 

But just at the right instant 

The captain caught and held me safe^ 

And drew me from danger. 

And cried half-angrily, laughing, 

'* Doctor ! is Satan in you t " 



II. 



PUKIFICATIOir, 



Stat thou in gloomy ocean caverns, 

Maddest of dreams, 

Thou who hast so many a night 

My heart with treacherous joy tormented ; 

And BOW J as ocean sprite, 

Even by sun-bright day dost annoy me — 

Eest where thou art to eternity. 

And I will cast thee as offering down 
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All my long-worn sins and my soirowa, 

And the cap and bells of my folly, 

Which so long round my head have been ringing. 

And the ice-cold shining serpent-Bkin 

Of hypocrisy, 

Which so long round my soul has been twining, 

The sad, sick spirit. 

The God disbelieving and angel denying. 

Miserable spirit — 

Hillo ho I hallo ko ! There comes the wind I 

Up with the sails ! they flutter and bellow ; 

Over the silent, treacherous surface 

Hastens the ship. 

And loud laughs the spirit set free. 



12. 



PEACE, 

High in heaven the sun was standing. 

By cold white vapours bedimmed ; 

The sea was still, 

And musing, I lay by the helm of the vessel 

Dreamily musing, and hall in waking 

And half in slumber, I saw in vision 

The Saviour of earth. 

In flowing snow-white garments 

He wandered giant-high 

Over land and sea ; 
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He lifted his head unto heayaD, 

His handa were stretched forth in blessing 
Over laud and sea; 
And as a heart in His breast 
He bore the sun orb^ 
The ruddy J radiant sun orb^ 
And the ruddy, radiant, burning heart 
Poured forth its beams of mercy 
And its gracious and love-bleasid light, 
Enlight'ning and warming, 
L Over land and Bea, 

Sweetest bei I- tone a drew us gaily 
Here and tliere, like swans soft leading 
By bands of roses the smooth-gliding ship» 
And swam with it sporting to a verdaat sea* 

shore, 
Where men were living in a high towering 
And stately town. 

Oh, peaceful wonder ! How atill the city 
Where the sounds of this world were silent, 
Of prattling and sultry employment, 
And o'er the clean and ephoing highways 
Mortals were walking in pure white garments, 
Bearing palm branches ; 
Atid whenever two met together, 
They saw each other with ready feeling, 
And thrilling with truerlove and sweet self* 
denial. 
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Each pressed a kiss on the forehead, 

And looked up on high 

To the bright sun-heart of the Saviour, 

Which, gladly atoning His crimson blood, 

Flashed down upon them, 

And, trebly blessed, thus they spoke ; 

** Blessed be Jesus Christi" 



If thou hadst but imagined this vision, 

What wouldst thou have given. 

My excellent friend ? 

Thou who in head and limbs art so weak. 

But in faith still so mighty, 

And in single simplicity honourest the Trinity, 

And the lapdog and cross and fingers 

Of thy proud patroness daily kissest. 

And by piety hast worked thyself up 

To "RofrcUh" and then to " Justizrath," 

And now art councillor under Government 

In the pious town 

Where sand and true faith are at home. 

And the patient Spree, with its holy water, 

Purifies souls and weakens their tea. 

If ihou hadst but imagined this vision, 

My excellent friend ! 

Thou'dst take it to some noble quarter for sale ; 

Thy pale, white, quivering features 

Would all be melting in pious humility ; 

And his gracious Highness, 
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Enchanted and enraptured. 

Praying would sink, like thee, on his knee« 

And his eyes, so sweetly beaming. 

Would promise thee an augmented pension 

Of a hundred current Prussian dollars. 

And thou wouldst stammer, thy hands enfolding. 

" Blessed be Jesus Christ 1'' 



PART SECOND. 
(1826.) 

I. 

SEA-GREETINO. 

I^halatta! Thalatta! 

Be thou greeted! thou infinite sea! 

Be thou greeted ten thousand times 

With heart wild exulting. 

As once thou wert greeted 

By ten thousand Grecian spirits, 

Striving with misery, longing for home again, 

Great, world-famous Grecian true- hearts. 

The wild waves were rolling. 

Were rolling and roaring. 

The sunlight poured headlong upon them 

His flickering rosy radiance, 

The frightened fluttering trains of sea-gulls 

Went flitting up, sharp screaming; 

Loud stamped their horses, loud rung their armour. 

And far it re-echoed, like victor's shout : 

Thalatta 1 Thalatta! 

191 
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Greeting to thee, thou infinite sea f 

Like the tongue of my couutry ripples thy water " 

Like dreams of my cliildhood seems the glitoiner 

On thy wild-wavering watery realni| 

And ancient memoriea again 8eetned telling 

Of all ciy pleasant and wonderful playthings. 

Of all the bright-coloured Chrietmas presents. 

Of all the hranchee of crimson coral, 

Smairgold-fish, pearls and beautiful sea-shells, 

Which thou in secret ever keep'st 

Beneath in thy sky -clear crystal home. 

Oh I how have I yearned in desolate exile 1 

Like to a withered floweret 

In a botanist's tin herbarium 

Lay the sad heart in my breast j 

Or as if I had sat through the weary winter. 

Sick in a hospital dark and gloomy; 

And now I had suddenly left it, 

And all-bewildering there beams before me 

Spring,— green as emerald, waked by the sua 

rays, 
And white tree-blossoms are rustling around me. 
And the young flowerets gaze in my face 
With eyes perfuming and coloured, 
Perfuming and humming, and breathing and 

smiling, 
And in the blue heaven sweet birds are singing-—, 
Thalatta ! Thalatta I 
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Thou brave, retreating heart ! 

How oft, how bitter oft 

The barbarous dames of the North have pressed 

thee round ! 
From blue eyes, great and conquering, 
They shot their burning arrows ; 
With artful-polished phrases, 
Often they threatened to cleave my bosom ; 
With arrow-head letters full oft they shot * 
At my poor brain, bewildered and lost. 
All vainly held I my shield against them ; 
Their arrows hissed, and their blows rang round 

me; 
And by the cold North's barbarous ladies 
Then was I driven e'en to the sea; 
And freely breathing I hail thee, Sea ! 
Thou dearest, rescuing Sea I 
Thalatta! Thalatta! 



^ Keil-sehrtft. Cuneiform letters, in allusion to the Assyrian 
character. Keil is, however, in German a wedge or bolt, and 
in the original Heine says that — 

*' Mit Keilschrift billets Zerschlugen sie mir/' 

*' They beat me with wedge-hand billets.'* 

But " arrow-head " is also applied to these characters. Scheffel 
in his Gavdeamus has taken this hint from Heine, where he 
makes the waiters in the Whale Tavern bring in the bill to the 
Prophet Jonas in cuneiform writing on six cylinders I — Note hj 
Trandator, 
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— STORM. 



Dauk fcfoods a storm on the ocean, 

And through the deep hlack wall of clouJa 

Gleama the zigzag lightning flash, 

Quickly darting and quick departing. 

Like a joke from the head of Kronbn. 

Over the dreary, wild- waving water, 

Thtinder afar is rolling. 

And the snow-white steeds of the waves aie 

springing. 
Which Boreas himself begot 
On llie beautiful mares of Erich thon; 
And ocean birds in their fright are fluttering. 
Like shadowy ghosts o'er the Styx, 
Which Charon sent back from his shadowy 

boath 

Little ship, wretched yet merry. 

Which yoiider ai t dancing a teiTible dance I 

Mollis sends thee the fasksi compaiiions. 

Wildly they're playing the merriest dances j 

The first pipes soft, the next blows loud, 

The third growls out a heavy basso, 

And the tottering sailor stands by the rudder^ 

And looks incessantly on the compass, 
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The quivering soul of tho ship, 
Lifting his hands in prayer to Heaven, 
" Oh, save me, Castor, giant-like hero, 
And thou who fight'st with fist, PolydeucesI" 



', } THE SHIPWRECKED. 

Lost hope and lost love ! All is in ruins I 

And I myself, like a dead body 

Thrown back by the angry sea. 

Lie on the sea-beach ; 

On the waste, barren sea-beach, 

Before me rolls a waste of water, 

Behind me lies starvation and sorrow, 

And above me go rolling the storm-clouds, 

The formless, dark-grey daughters of air, 

Which from the sea, in cloudy buckets. 

Scoop up the water, 

Ever wearied, lifting and lifting, 

And then pour it again in the sea : 

A mournful, wearisome business. 

And useless too as this life of mine. 

The waves are murmuring, the seagulls screaming, 
Old recollections seem floating around. 
Long- vanished visions, long-faded pictures, 
Torturing, yet sweet, seem rising once more I 
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There lives a maid in Korlandf 

A lovely maid, right queenly fair ! 

Her slender cypress- like figurü 

la clasped by a passionate snowy- white robe i 

The dusky ringlet fulness. 

Like a too happy night. 

From the lofty braid»crowned forehead comes 

pouring, 
Twining all dreamily sweet 
Bound the lovely 3uow*pale features, 
And from the sweet and anow-pale featureip 
Great and wondrous, gleams a dark eye, 
Like a sun of jet-black fire. 

Ohj thou bright, black suu ! how oft, 

EiiTaptured oft, I drank from thee 

Wild giancea of inspiration, 

Aud stood all quivering, drunk with their fire, 

And then swept a smile all mild and dove-likei 

liouiid the lips high mantling, proud and lovely ; 

And the lips high mantling, proud and lovely, 

Breathed forth words as eweet as moonlight» 

Soft as the perfume of rosea ; 

Then my soul rose up iu rapture 

Aud flew like an eagle high up to heaven I 

Hush 1 ye billows and seamews I 

All is long over, hope and fortune, 

Fortune and true love I I lie on the eea-beachr 
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A weary and wreck-ruined man. 
Still pressing my face, hot glowing, 
In the cold, wet sand. 



4. 

SUNSET. 

The beautiful sun 

Has calmly sunk down to his rest in the sea ; 

The wild rolling waters already are dyed 

With night's dark shade. 

Though still the evening crimson 

Strews them with light as yet bright golden, 

And the stern roaring might of the flood 

Crowds to the sea-beach the snowy billows, 

All merrily quickly leaping. 

Like white woolly flocks of lambkins, 

Which youthful shepherds at evening, singing, 

Drive to their homes. 

" How fair is the sun ! " 
Thus spoke, his silence breaking, my friend, 
Who with me on the sea-beach loitering. 
And jesting half, and half in sorrow, 
Assured me that the bright sun was 
A lovely dame, whom the old Ocean-god 
For " convenience " once had married. 
And in the daytime she wanders gaily 
Through the high heaven, purple arrayed, 
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And aU in diamonds gle^mmg. 

And all beloved and all amamig 

To every worldly being ; 

And eveiy worldly being rejoicing 

With warnith and splendoiir from her glances ; 

Alas 1 at evening, sad and unwilling^ 

Back must she bend her slow steps 

To the dripping home, to the barren embrace 

Of grisly old age 

" Believe me,*' added to this my friend, 
And BmiliDg and sighing, and smiling again, 
** Tbev're leading below there the loviiiffest 

life! 
For either they're sleeping or tbey Ri*e scolding, 
Till high uproars above here the se% 
And tlie fisher in watery roar can hear 
How the Old One his wife abuses. 
" Plnrap drab of the univei'se I 
Wooing with radiance I 

All the long day shines t thou for other loves ; 
By night J to me, thou art freezing and weary.'* 
At such a stem curtain lecture, 
Of course the Sun -bride falls to weeping, 
Falls to weepingj and wails her sorrow, 
And cries bo wretchedly that the Sea-god 
Quickly, all desp^^mte leaps from his bed, 
And straight to the ocean surface comes risiDgi 
To get to fresh air — and hij senses* 
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" So I beheld him but yesternight 
Eising breast-high up from the ocean ; 
He wore a long jacket of yellow flaimel, 
And a new nightcap, white as a lily, 
And a wrinkled, faded old face." 



i3J 



THE SOJfG OF THE OCEANlDSa 



Colder the twilight falls an the ocean, 

A ad lonely, widi his own lonelier spirit* 

There sits a man on the barren strand^ 

And casts death-chilling glances on high, 

To the wide-spread, death-cliilling vault of heaven, 

And looks on the broad, wide wavering sea ; 

And over the broad, white wavering sea, 

Like air-borne sailors, his sighs go sweepings 

Eeturning once more in sadness. 

But to discover, firm fastened, the heart. 

Wherein they fain would anchor ; 

And he gioaüs so loud that the snow-white sea- 

mews, 
Frightened up from their nests in the sand heaps, 
In white clouds Üutter round him, 
And he speuks unto them the while, and laugh* 

ing:— 



" Ye black-legged sea-fowl, 

With your wtite pinions o'er the sea fluttering. 
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VVjtli crooked dark bills drmklüg the sea- water« 
And r^nk, oily geal-Uabber devouring I 
Yotir wild It fa is bitter, e'en as your food ig^ 
White I hero, ihe {ortudate» taste only svcet 

things I 
I taste tlte sweetest breath of roses, 
The nourished with moonshine nightingale bride; 
I eat the most delicate sugar mirin0i€$. 
Filled with deliebus whipped cream ; 
And the sweetest of all I've tasted: 
Sweetest true love and sweetest relumed love, 

*' She lovQt me ! she loves me ! the lovely nmiden ! 

She now stands at home — peihaps at the windo%T, 
And looks throuf^h the twilight afar ou the high« 

way, 
And looks and longs but for me — that's certain 1 
All vainly she gazes aronnd, still sighing; 
Thou sighing, she walks adown in the garden. 
Wandering in moonlight and perfume. 
And fipaika to the sweet Howers— oft telling them 
I low I, the beloved one, deserve her love. 
Anil am m agreeable — that's certain 1 
In beil reposing, in siumberj in dreams, 
Theiij flits round her^ happy, my well-loved form * 
KVn in the morning at bri-akfast, 
Oa Uio glittering Lread and butter 
She sees my dear filatures sweet smiling, 
And she eats id up out of love — thai's certain I " 
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Thus he's boasting and boasting, 

And 'mid it all loud scream the seagulls, 

Like old and ironical tittering. 

The evening vapours are climbing up; 

From clouds of violet, strange and dream-like, 

Out there peeps the grass-yellow moon ; 

High are roaring the ocean billows, 

And deep from the high uproaring sea, 

AJl sadly as whispering breezes, 

Sounds the lay of the Oceanides, 

The beautiful, kind-hearted water-fairies, 

And clearest among them the sweet notes are 

ringing 
Of the silver-footed bride of Peleus, 
And they sigh and are singing : — 

** Oh, fool ! thou fool ! thou weak, boasting fool ! 

Thou tortured with sorrows ! 

Vanished and lost are the hopes thou hast che- 
rished, 

The light sporting babes of thy heart's love ; 

And ah ! thy heart, ihy Niobe heart. 

Is by grief turned to stone 1 

And in thy wild brain 'tis night. 

And through it is darting the lightning of mad- 
ness. 

And thou boastest from anguish ! 

Oh, fool ! thou fool ! thou weak, boasting fool ! 

Stifif-necked art thou, like thy first parent. 
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The noblest of Tiians, who from the immortali 
Stole heavenly fire, and oo maa bestowed it^ 

And eagle-tortured, to roeka firm fettered, 
Defied Olympus, enduring and groaning. 
Until we heard it deep down in the sea^ 
And gathered around him with 3ong3 coosoling'* 

•' Oh^ fool I thou fool 1 thou weak, boasting fool I 

Tliou %vho art weaker by far tlian he> 

1 lädst thou thy reason, thou'dat honour th' im* 
mortals, 

And bear with more patience the burden of suf- 
fering. 

And bear it in patience, in silence^ in sorrow. 

Till ÜVCU Atlas \m patience had lost, 

And the heavy world from his shoulders waj 
thrown 

Into endless night" 



So rang the deep song of the Oceanides, 

The lovely compassionate water-spirits. 

Until the wild waters had drowned their music. 

liühind the dark clouds down sank the moon. 

Tired night was y awnings 

And I sat yet awhile in darkness and weeping. 
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THE GODS OF GREECE, 

Thou full-blooming moon 1 in thy soft light, 
Like wavering gold, bright shines the sea; 
Like morn's first radiance, yet dimly enchanted, 
It lies o'er the broad wide strand's horizon ; 
And in the pure blue starless heaven 
The snowy clouds are sweeping, 
Like giant-towering shapes of immortals 
Of white gleaming marble. 

Nay, but I err ; no clouds are those yonder ! 
Those are in person the great gods of Hellas, 
Who once so joyously governed the world, 
But now long banished, long perished. 
As monstrous terrible spectres are sweeping 
Along o'er the midnight heaven. 

Gazing and strangely bewildered, I see 
The airy Pantheon, 

The awfully silent, fearful far-sweeping 
Giant-like spectres. 

Re there is Kronion, the king of heaven ; 
Snow-white are the locks of his head. 
The far-famed locks which send throbs through 
Olympus ; 
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llfi liolds in his hand the exüngnished bolt; 

Sorrow and feuffering sit 8t<em on his bxx>v, 

Y*;t ßtill h liath ever its ancient pride. 

Once tiiere were lordlier ages, O ZeuB, 

Wlien thou didsi revel divinely, 

'M id fair youths and maidens on hecatombs many 1 

liUt e'en liie immortals may not reign for ever; 

I'ho yonijger still banish the elder, 

As tliou thygelf didst thy grey father. 

And drove from their kingdom thy Titan ancles, 

Jupiter rarricida! 

Thee Ujo I know well, haughty Juno I 

Spite of all thy fearful jealousy, 

Though from thee another thy sceptre hath 

taken, 
And tliou art no more the Queen of Heaven, 
And thy wondrous eyes seem frozen. 
And iiviiu thy lily-white arms are powerless. 
And never more can fall thy vengeance 
On tli(j god-impregnated maiden, 
And the wonder-working son of Jove. 
Well too I know thee, Pallas Ath^ndl 
With sliield nnd wisdom still thou couldst not 
Avoit the sad fall of immortals ! 
Tliee too I know now, yes, thee, Aphrodite ! 
Oneo the golden one, now the silver one 1 
K'vw yoX the charm of thy girdle adorns thee ; 
JJul 1 Hhudder in secret before thy beauty, 
And could I enjoy thy burning embraces, 
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Like the ancient heroes, Fd perish with fear ; 

As the goddess of corpses thou seem'st to me, 

Venus Libitina ! 

No more in fond love looks on thee, 

There, the terrible Ares ; 

Sadly now gazeth Phcebus Apollo, 

The youthful ; his lyre sounds no more, 

Which once rang with joy at the feasts of the 

gods. 
And sadder still looks Hephaistos, 
And — truly the limping one ! — never more 
Will he fill the office of Hebe, 
And busily pour out in the assembly 
The sweet-tasting nectar. And long hath been 

silent 
The ne'er to be silenced laugh of immortals. 

Gods of old time, I never have loved ye ! 

For the Greeks did never chime with my spirit, 

And e'en the Eomans I hate at heart ; 

But holy compassion and shudd'ring pity 

Stream through my soul 

As I now gaze upon ye yonder, 

Gods long neglected, 

Death-like, night-wandering shadows, 

Weak as clouds which the wind hath scattered; 

And when I remember how weak and windy 

The gods now are who o'er you triumphed. 

The new and the sorrowful gods now ruling, 
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The joj-destroyers in iheep- skins of meekn^sSp 
Then there comes o'er me gloomiest rage ; 
Fain would I shatter the modem temples, 
Ani! battle for je» ye ancieist Immortals, 
For je and your good old ambioeial right; 
And before your lofty altars, 
Oocfi more erected, with iocease aweet smoking, 
Would I, once more kneeliDg^ adoring^ 
Baise up my arms to yon in prayer. 

For constantly, ye old immortals, 
Was it your custom in mortal battles 
Ever to lend your aid to the conqueror ; 
Therefore is man now far nobler than ye, 
And in tlie contest I now take part 
With the cause of the conquered immortals. 



*Twas thus I spoke, and blushes were visible 
Ovci' the cold white aerial figures ; 
Gazing upon me like dying ones. 
With pain transfigured, they quickly vanished* 
The moon concealed her features 
Beliind a clond, which darkly went sweeping : 
Loudly the sea rose foaming. 
And the beautiful calm beaming stars victorioua 
Shone out o'er heaven. 
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7. 
QUESTIONING. 

By the sea, by the dreary, darkening sea 
A youthful man is standing. 
His heart all sorrowing, his head all doubting, 
And with gloomiest accent he questions the bil- 
lows : — 

" Oh, solve me Life's riddle, I pray ye, 

The torturing ancient enigma. 

O'er which full many a brain hath long puzzled, 

Old heads in hieroglyph marked mitres. 

Heads in turbans and caps mediaeval. 

Wig-covered pates and a thousand others. 

Sweating, wearying heads of mortals, 

Tell me what signifies Manf 

Whence came he hither ? Where goes he hence ? 

Who dwells there on high in the radiant planets ? " 

The billows are murmuring their murmur unceas- 
ing. 
Wild blows the wind, the dark clouds are fleeting. 
The stars are still gleaming, so calmly and cold, 
And a fool awaits an answer 
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8. 
J THE PHCENIX. 

A BIRD from the far west his way came winging; 

Siill flying eastward 

To the beautiful land of gardens, 

Where spicy perfumes are breathing and growing, 

And palm-trees rustle and brooks are rippling, 

And flying sings the bird so wondrous: — 

** She loves him ! she loves him I 

Siie bears his form in her little bosom. 

And wears it sweetly and secretly hidden, 

Yet she knows it not yet ! 

Only in dreams he comes to her, 

And she prays and weeps, his hand oft kissing, 

His name often calling, 

And calling she wakens, and lies in terror, 

And presses in wonder those eyes, soft gleaming — 

She loves him ! she loves himl" 

9. 

' ECHO. 

I LEANED on the mast; on the lofty ship's deck 
»Standing, I heard the sweet song of a bird. 
Like steeds of dark green, with their manes of 
bright silver, 
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Sprang up the white and wild curling billows. 

Like trains of wild swans went sailing past us 

With shimmering canvas the Heligolanders, 

The daring nomades of the North Sea, 

Over my head, in the infinite blue, 

Went sailing a snowy white cloud. 

Bright shone the eternal sun-orb. 

The rose of heaven, the fire blossoming, 

Who, joyful, mirrored his rays in ocean, 

Till heaven and sea, and my heart besides, 

Eang back with the echo, 

" She loves him 1 she loves him I" 



10. 

SEA-SICKKESS. 

The dark-grey vapours of evening 
Are sinking deeper adown on the sea, 
Which rises darkling to their embrace, 
And *twixt them on drives the ship. 
Sea-sick, I sit as before by the main-mast, 
Making reflections of personal nature. 
World-ancient, ashy-grey observations. 
Which Father Lot first made of old, 
When he too much enjoyed life's good things, 
And afterwards found that he felt unwell. 
Meanwhile I think, too, on other old legends : 
How cross- and scrip-bearing pilgrims, long 
perished, 
VOL. L 
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III stormiest voj^age the comforting image 
Of the BlesEed Virgin, confiding, kissed; 
How knights J when eea-sick, in dole aaJ 

sorrow. 
The little glove of some fair ladjr 
Pressed to iheir lips, and soon were calm ; — 
But here I'm sitting and munchiDg in sorrow 
A wretched herring, the salted refreshment 
Of drunken sickness and heavy sorrow I 

While I'm groaning^ lo ! onr ship 

Figlits the wild and terrible flood j 

Aa a capering war-horse now she bounds. 

Leaping on high till the rudder cracks, 

Now darting head- forward adowu again 

To the sad, howling, watery gulf; 

Then, as if all careless — weak with love — 

It seems as though 'twould slumber 

On the gloomy breast of the giantess Ocean, 

Who onward comes foaniiog. 

When sudden a mighty sea-watei fall 

In snowy foam-CQrls together rolls. 

Wetting all and me with foam. 

This tottering, and tremblings and shaking for 

ever 
Is not to be borne with 1 
But vainly sweep my glances and seek 
The German coast^line. Alas I but water, 
And once again water — wild waving w^aterl 
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Aa the winter wanderer, at evening, oft longs 
For one good warm and coBiforting cup of tea, 
Even so aow longs my lieart for tlice, 
My German Fatlieiland ! 



Though for all time thy fair soil should be covered 

With madness J hussars, and wretcbed verses, 

And little tracts, lukewarm and watery* 

Though from ttiis time forth all thy zebras 

Should be nourished with roses instead of tliistleSj 

And tliough for ever, too, thy noble monkeys 

In a garb of leisure ^o grandly strutting. 

And think themselves better thiin all the other 

Low-plodding, stupid, mecliauical cattle. 

Though for all Lime, too^ thy snail-like assemblioa 

Should deem themselves immortal 

Because they so slowly go creeping, 

And though they daily go on deciding 

If the maggots of cheeses belong to the cheese; 

And long be lost in deliberation 

How breeds of Egyptian sheep may be bettered, 

That their wool may be somewhat improved, 

And the shepherd may shear them like any 

other, 
VBans difference I 

And though for ever injustice and folly 
Should cover thee over, Germany I 
Nevertheless I am longing for tliee. 
For e'en at the worst thou art solid land. 
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/ II. 

IN PORT. 

IlArPY the man who is safe in his haven, 
And has left far behind the sea and its sorrows, 
And now so warm and calmly sits 
In the cosy Town Cellar of Bremen. 

Oh, how the world so home-like and sweetly 
In the wine-cup is mirrored again. 
And how the wavering microcosmos 
Sunnily flows through the thirstiest heart ! 
All tilings I behold in the glass — 
Ancient and modern histories by myriads, 
Grecian and Ottoman, Hegel and Gans, 
Forests of lemon-trees, watches patrolling, 
Berlin and Schilda, and Tunis and Hambur^r ; 
But above all the form of the loved one. 
An angel's head on a Ehine-wine gold ground 

Oh, how fair ! how fair art thou, beloved I 

Tliou art as fair as roses ! 

Not like the roses of Shiraz, 

The brides of the nightingale sung by old Hafiz ; 

Not like the Eose of Sharon, 

Holily blushing and hallowed by prophets ; 

Thou art like the Eose in the cellar of Bremen ! ^ 

» In the Rathskeller— Council Cellar or Town-Hall Cellar— 
of nremen there is kept a celebrated tun called The Rosv, 
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That is the Rose of Roses ; 

The older she grows the sweeter she blossoms, 

And her heavenly perfume hath made me happy ; 

It has inspired me — has made me tipsy, 

And were I not held by the shoulder fast 

By the Town Cellar Master of Bremen, 

I had gone rolling over I 

The noble soul ! we sat there together, 
And drank, too, like brothers, 
Discoursing of lofty mysterious matters. 
Sighing and sinking in solemn embraces, 
He made me a convert to Love's holy doctrine. 
1 drank to the health of my bitterest enemy, 
And I forgave the worst of all poets, 
As I myself some day shall be forgiven ; 
Till piously weeping before me. 
Silently opened the gates of redemption. 
Where the Twelve Apostles, the holy barrels. 
Preach in silence and yet so distinctly 
Unto all nations. 



contaiuing wine three hundred years old. Around it are the 
Twelve Apostles, or hogsheads filled with wine of a lesser age. 
When a bottle is drawn from the Kose, it is supplied from one 
of the Apostles, and by this arrangement the contents of the 
Rose are thus kept up to the requisite standard of antiquity. 
Those who are familiar with the writingä of Hauff will remem- 
ber the exquisite and genial sketch entitled, " A Fantasy in the 
Rathskeller of Bremen." — Note by Translator, 
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Those are the feUows 1 

Invisible outwards in sound oaken garments, 

Vet they within are lovely and radiant, 

Than all the proudest priedtfi of the Temple, 

And the lifeguardsiTien and courtiers of Herod, 

Guttering in gold and arrayed in rich purple; 

Still I have ever maintained 

That not amid corainon vulgar people, 

i^ö — but in the ilite of society 

Constantly lived the monarch of heaven« 

IlaUdujah I How sweetly wave iNDund me 

The palm-trees of Eath-El ! 

How sweet breathe the myrrh shrubs of Hebron \ 

How Jordan ripples and tumbles with gladness. 

And my own immortal spirit tumble th. 

And I tumble with it, and tumbling 

Tni Ijelped up the stairway into braad daylight 

Ly the brave Council Cellar Master of Bremen! 

Tliou brave Council Cellar Master of Bremen! 

Seeat thon upon the roofs of the houses sitting 

Lovely tipsy angels sweetly singing j 

The radiant sun, too, yonder in heaven. 

Is only a crimson wine-coloured proboscis, 

Tiie nose of the World* Soul, 

And round the red nose of the World-Soul 

Circles the whole of the tipsyfied world. 
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12. 

EPILOGUE, 

As in the meadow the wheat is growing, 
So, sprouting and waving in mortal souls, 
Thoughts are growing. 
Aye ; but the sof o inspirations of love 
Are like the blue and crimson flowerets^ 
Blossoming amid them. 

Blue and crimson blossoms ! 

The ill-natured reaper rejects ye as useless, 

Blockheaded simpletons scorn ye while thresh« 

ing; 

Even the penniless wanderer, 

Who by your sight is made glad and inspired. 

Shakes his head 

And calls ye weeds, though lovely. 

Only the fair peasant maiden, 

The one who twines her garlands, 

Honours you truly and plucks you, 

Ajid decks with you her lovely tresses. 

And when thus adorned to the dance hastens. 

Where the pipe and the viol are merrily pealing ; 

Or to the tranquil beech-tree, 

Where the voice of the loved one more plea- 
santly sounds 

Than the pipe or the viol. 



PART THIRD. 

(tS26.) 

Motto : Varahngtii von Em«*« BiogrAphltche X^enkmAti^ 
Piiit L pp, I, 2. 

WRIITEN OK inE ISLAND KOKDERKEV* 

The nativeÄ are generally poor as crows, and live 
by tlieir fishery, which begins in the stormy 
month of October, Many of these islanders also 
Berve as sailois in foreign Bieiichant- vessels, ajid 
remain for years absent from home wiuiout being 
heard from by their friends. Not un frequently 
they perish at sea. I have met upon the island 
poor wom<^n, all tbo mnls members of whose 
families had thus been lost — a tldng which ia 
likely enough to occur^ as the father generally 
aocoinpanies his sons on a voyage. 

Maritime life has for these mea an indescrib- 
able attraction, and yet I believe that they are 
hiippiest when at home. Though they may have 
arrived in their ships at those southern lands 
M'bere the sun shines brighter and the moon glows 
with more romance, still all the flowers there do 
Dot fill the leak in their hearts, and in the per- 
fumed home of spring they still long for their 
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sand island^ for their little huts, and for the blaz- 
ing hearth, where their loved ones, well protected 
hi M'oolleii jackets, crouch, drinking a tea which 
differs from aea- water only in name, and gabble a 
jargon of wliich the real marvel is that they c?iii 
understand it themselves* 

That uvhich connects these mea so firmly and 
contentedly is not so mach the inner mystical 
sentiment of love as that of custom — that mutual 
"throügh-and-above-living*'* according to nature, 
or that of social directness. They enjoy an 
equid elevation of soul, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, an equal depression, from which result 
the same ne^ds and the s:ime desires, the same 
experiences and the same refltictions. Conse- 
quently, they more readily understand each other, 
and sit socially together by the fire in their little 
huts, crowd up together when it is cold, see tlte 
thou gilts in each other's eyes before a word is 
spoken, all the conventional signs of daily life are 
readily intelligible, and by a single sound or a 
suagle gesture they excite in each other that 
laughter, those tears, or that pious feeling which 
we could not awaken in our like without long 
preliminary explanations, expectorations, and de- 
clamations* Tor at bottom we live sjäritually alone, 



^ "Uai nalur^emims IfiemaTiäer'IimÜbtrltben." Living in 
Mid nXvny in a, natural way» or aa tbingä cume. Heiue L ui>t 
often fiu (Jtruian as this» — Noit bt^ Trandator* 
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of educatioD and 

wt kavi eadi formed a dlff^ 

of us, spiritually 

diffäjreotly from 

ga are so fre- 

ij Hoossi life in common 

wmi VB ftra eToywliere limited, 

aad ererfwhefe, ao to speä^ 

hvn not anbauend/ lived for 
9gtiK IS «qwd in erttj ptrlieiilar in thoiiglit and 
tB^Smg m Omm Mmjomt^ The Ikituish Church 
fo th» IDUb Age laaMd to havB desired to 
brioK ftboo( s similar eonditioa in the corporate 
mijiulnci of mU Carope; «od consequentlj took 
ma4er its ptiotieoäon eveij atttibtite of life, every 
power tad dbvidopiaent — in abort, the entire pl^y- 
yid Bionl mMk} U cannot be denied that 
Iniiqmil Inf^iuiesa was thereby effected, 
that life Uoemed more warmly and inly, and tbat 
Art^ ealml J developing itself» unfolded tbat splen- 
dour at which we are even jet amajsed, and which, 
with all oar daabiog science, we cannot imitate, 
Btit the aottl hath its eterual rights; it will not 
be darkened by statutes, nor lullabied by the 



^ Tbe ancient Eg^rptians tiTed tkho for eeveral thoiusand ^e^ra, 
with Utile or no re«l di^tigej under ft iheuci^acj. The begin .- 
mi tig of civiliK&tioo wfta like the eti^ltig & locomotiv«!, with long 
iiittrvftla between th^ first puffa of «team, — <^of« bjf Tr^mlaior, 
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mu&ic of bella. 1% broke from its prison, shatter- 
ing the iron leading- strings by which Mother 
Church trained it along ; it rushed in a deliriam 
of joyous liberty over the whole earth, alimbed 
the highest mountain peaks^ sang and sboated for 
wantonness, recalled ancieot doubts, pored over 
the wonders of day, and counted tie stars by night 
We know not as yet the number of the stars ; we 
have not yet solved the euigmas of the marvels 
of the day ; the ancient doubts have grown mighty 
in our souls — are we happier than we were before ? 
We know that thi^ question, as far as tlie multi- 
tude are concerned, cannot be iighüy assented to; 
but we know, also, that the happiness which we 
owe to a lie is no true happiness, and that we, in 
the few and far-between moments of a god-like 
condition, experience a higher dignity of soul and 
more happiness than in the long, onwarJ, vegetate 
ing life of the glooiny faith of a coal-burner* 

In eveiy respect that Church government was 
a tyranny of the worst sort. Who can be bail for 
those good intentions as I have described them ? 
Who can prove, indeed, that evil intentions were 
not mingled with them ? Eome would always 
rule, and when her legions fell ehe sent dogmas 
into the provinces. Like a giant spider, she sat 
in the centre of the Latin world, and spun over it 
her endless web, Generatious of people lived 
beneath it a peaceful life, for they believed that 
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and, owing to peciiUar methoda of education ftnd 
peculiax readlDg, we bave each formed a diffe- 
rent individual character. Each of tis^ spiritually 
masked, thinks, feela, and acts differently from 
his fellow; and misunderstandings are so fre- 
quent, that even in roomy houses life in com men 
costs an effort, and we are everywhere limited, 
everywhere strange, and every wliera, so to speak, 
in a strange laud. 

Entire races have not nnfrequently liv^ed for 
ages, as equal 10 every particular in thought and 
feeling as these islanders. The Koniish Church 
iu the Middle Age seemed to have desired to 
briug about a similar condition in the corporate 
meiuljera of all Europe, and consequently took 
under its protection every attribute of life, every 
power and development — in short, the entire phy- 
sical and moral mau.^ It cannot be denied that 
much tranquil happiness was thereby effected, 
that life bloomed more warmly and inly^ and that 
Art, calmly developing itself, nnfolded that splen- 
dour at which we are even yet amazed, and which, 
with all our dashing science, we cannot imitate. 
But the soul hath its eternal rights; it wül not 
be darkened by statutes, nor luUabied by the 



^ Tkü ancient Egyptians Uved aJso iöt eeveral thc^UEaud year^ 
with little or no real change, under a tbeooi'acy. The begin* 
nSng of cfviliviatic^ti was like the starting a Ic^umotive, with long 
Uittrirals between the firat puffs of steam. — ^oie by Translator^ 
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music of bells. It broke from its prison, shatter- 
iog the iron leading-striDgs by which Mother 
Church trained it along; it rushed in a cTelirium 
of joyous liberty over the whole earth, climbed 
the highest mountain peaks, sang and shouted for 
wantonness, recalled ancient doubtSj pored over 
the wonders of day, and counted the stars by night. 
We know not as yet the number of the stars; wb 
Lave not yet solved the enigmas of the marvels 
of the day ; the ancient doubts have grown mighty 
in our souls — are we huppier ihan we were before ? 
We know that this question, as far as the multi- 
tude are concerned, cannot be lightly assented to; 
but we know, also, that the happiness which we 
owe to a lie is no true happiness, and that we, in 
the few and far-between moments of a god-like 
condition, experience a higher dignity of soul and 
more happiness than in Die long, onward, vege tat- 
iug life of the gloomy faith of a coal-burner. 

Itt every respect that Church government was 
a tyranny of tlie worst sorb. Who can be bail for 
those good intentions as I have described them ? 
Who can prove, indeed, that evil intentions were 
not mingled with them ? Home would always 
rule, and when lier legions fell she sent dogmas 
into the provinces. Like a giant spider, she sat 
in the centre of the Latin world, and spun over it 
her endless weh Generations of people lived 
beneath it a peaceful life^ for they beUeved that 
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to ba a heaven ticar lliem whicb was only a Iioma& 
wsb. Oüly the higher ßtriviiig spirits, who »aw 
through its meihes, felt themselve« boand down 

aritl wretchcdj und whön tU^y itrove to break awaj, 
the crafiy spider easily cau^^bt them and aucked 
the bohl bhiod from tlieir hearts;— and was not 
ihü dreamy liappitiesa of the purblind niultitude 
purclmsiüd too dearly by such blood 1 The daya 
uf ipiniual serfdom are over; weak wiih age, the 
old crosa^ spider sits between tlm broken pillars 
ol her Culis^üumi ever spinning the snma old web, 
— but it is WGuk riiul brittle, and catches onlyj 
butterflies and batSj and no longer the wild eagle 
of the NorUu 

It 18 ri^irht laughable to think tliat juat aa I was 
in the mood to expand with such good- will over 
tli*i iiittMitions ol tha lioman Church, the aceua- 
tomed rrotüsUnt fediug which ever ascribes to 
her tliü woist suddenly seized upon me; and it is 
tliis very dilTt^reace of opiaion in niysulf which 
ajjain flupi>liea me with an illustration of the in- 
congruilics of the manner of thinking prevalent 
in tliesij days. What we yesterday admired we 
liate tO'day, and to-morrow, perhaps, we ridicule 
it with pLU'fect indifference,^ 

' Kt'fUtitpiftne, " Oi"öaB*iipidor,*' »o called from s^ common kind 
fit kr|£Q niAdtit wlkiob i» inrirked with a ctass^—Mote by Trm^^ 

^ Huving gni) day ndldly reproacbfid one of tb« moat di«^ 
tlugulubcd *' -il'ttthettta ** of oar time fpr having distinctJ/ showu 
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Considered from a certain point, all is equally 
great or small, and I thus recurred to the great 
European revolutions of ages, while I looked at 
tlie little life of our poor islanders. Even they 
stand on the margin of such a new Bge, and their 
old unity of soul and simplicity will be disturbed 
by the saccess of the fashionable watering-place 
recently established here, inasmuch as they every 
day pick up from the guests some new bits of 
knowledge which they must find difBcult to recon- 
cile with their ancient mode of life. If they stand 
of an evening before the lighted windows of the 
conversation-hall^ and behold within the conduct 
of the gentlemen and ladies, the meaning glances, 
the longing grimaceSj the voluptuous dances, the 
full contented feasting, the avaricious gambling, 
it cetera, it is morally certain that evil results must 
ensue which can never be counterbalanced by the 
money which they derive from this bathing estab- 
lishment This money will never sufiBce for the 
consuming new wants which they conceive, and 
from this must result disturbances in life, evil 
enticements, and greater sorrows. When but a 
boy, I always experienced a burnirjg desire when 



himself as a Hegelian, a diadple of Schi»|>enhAqep, a Christian 
MediSBiral inyBtic» and an i^gnontic, all within hrilf-an-hour, he 
t-epliedi ''True j but, my deai- fellow, what would yon have? li 
is this hoifld age in which we live ^vhich fore*»* h? ^n*^o incoti- 
Riittency,** 
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y II. 

IN rORT. 

Happy the man who is safe in his haven, 
And has left far behind the sea and its sorrows, 
And now so warm and calmly sits 
In the cosy Town Cellar of Bremen. 

Oh, how the world so home-like and sweetly 
In the wine-cup is mirrored again. 
And how the wavering microcosmos 
Sunnily flows through the thirstiest heart ! 
All things I behold in the glass — 
Ancient and modern histories by myriads, 
Grecian and Ottoman, Hegel and Gans, 
Forests of lemon-trees, watches patrolling, 
Berlin and Schilda, and Tunis and Hamburg ; 
But above all the form of the loved one. 
An angeVs head on a Ehine-wine gold ground. 

Oh, how fair ! how fair art thou, beloved ! 

Thou art as fair as roses ! 

Not like the roses of Shiraz, 

The brides of the nightingale sung by old Hafiz ; 

Not like the Eose of Sharon, 

Holily blushing and hallowed by prophets ; 

Thou art like the Eose in the cellar of Bremen ! * 

1 In the RathskeUer— Council Cellar or Town-Hall Cellar— 
of Bremen there is kept a celebrated tun called The Rosr, 
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That is the Rose of Roses ; 

The older she grows the sweeter she blossoms, 

And her heavenly perfume hath made me happy ; 

It has inspired me — has made me tipsy, 

And were I not held by the shoulder fast 

By the Town Cellar Master of Bremen, 

I had gone rolling over I 

The noble soul ! we sat there together, 
And drank, too, like brothers. 
Discoursing of lofty mysterious matters. 
Sighing and sinking in solemn embraces, 
He made me a convert to Love's holy doctrine. 
I drank to the health of my bitterest enemy, 
And I forgave the worst of all poets, 
As I myself some day shall be forgiven ; 
Till piously weeping before me. 
Silently opened the gates of redemption, 
Where the Twelve Apostles, the holy barrels, 
Preach in silence and yet so distinctly 
Unto all nations. 



contaiuing wine three hundred years old. Around it are the 
Twelve Afostles, or hogsheads filled with wine of a lesser age. 
When a bottle is drawn from the Hose, it is supplied from one 
of the Apostles, and by this arrangement the contents of the 
Rose are thus kept up to the requisite standard of antiquity. 
Those who are familiar with the writings of Hauff will remem- 
ber the exquisite and genial sketch entitled, " A Fantasy in the 
Rathskeller of Bremen." — Note by Translator. 
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Ui6 businesa, and caTetully examined coma iram 
riicirniDg till night, I touad thst tlie efaildren Iiad 
in their count^naneea a startliiig Uketiess to all the 
greatest tnonrirchs of Europe, and when thej w&e 
all aiaembled, fight ing and quarrelHng, I coold 
ahnojit fancy that I belield a congress of eo' 
rcijTfia I 

On ihh acQUMui tlie impressioti en ooind ts ^r 
politicians a iiiidter of no Bmall importance; for 
aa people so often loTe money from their very 
heart«, and donbtlessly gaze lovingly on it^ their 
chilftrtJii often receive the likeness of their prioce 
inipveaaed thereon, and thus tlm poor prince is 
$Uipect(!it of bem*T in gober sadness the father of 
his subjucta. The Bourbons had good reasons for 
tnelting down the Napohmis (For^ not wishing to 
buhold any lon^'cr so many Napoleon heads among 
tiioir »iil>jt3Cts, Prussia baa carried it further than 
any other in her specie politics, for they there 
understand by a judicions intermixture of copper 
to m Huiko their new small change, and cliangaa, 
tliat a brazen blush very soon appears on the 
cheeks of the monarch* In consequence, the chil- 
dren in Prussia have a fur healtliier appearance 
t)ian of old, and it is a real pleasure to gaze upon 
their blooming little silver groschen faces. 

I have, while pointing out tho destruction of 
morals 'with which the islanders are threafcenedj 
made no mention of their spiritual defences, the 
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pastor and cburch. The first is a strong man with 
a great head, ivho does not appear to have dia* 
covered either Rationalism or Mysticism, and his 
greatest merit is that one of the moat beautiful 
women in the world had lodgings in his house* 
"What bis church looks Like is beyond my powers 
of description, as I was never in iU The Lord 
knows I am a good Christian, and even often get 
so far as to intend to make a call at His house^ but 
by some mishap I ara invariably hindered in my 
good intentions* Generally this is done by somo 
long'Winded gentleman who holds me by the 
button in the street^ and even if I get to the gate 
of the temple, some jesting, irreverent thought 
comes over me, and then I regard it as sinful to 
enter. Last Sunday something of the sort hap- 
pen edj when just before the door of the church 
there came into my head an extract from Goethe's 
"Eanst,** where the hero passing with MephL*3- 
topheles by a cross, asks the latter— 

•* Mephisto, art in haste? 
Why castas t tkpu at the cross adowu thy ghmcefll* 

To which Mepbiatopbeles replies — 

" I know right well it showa a wretched taste, 
But CTOssa nerer ranked among mj fanciee,^ 

These verses, as I remember, are not printed in 
any edition of " Paust " and only the late Hofrath 
VOL. I. a? 
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Moritz, wlio had tead them in GoellieV manBacdpti 
gave them to the world in his ^ Philip Eeiser," a 
long oot-of-priDt romance, which contains the his^ 
tory of the author, or rather the history of aereial 
Imndred dollan which his pocket did nol contain, 
and owing to which his entire life became an array 
of self-deniala and economies, while his desires 
were anything but presuming — nainely, to go to 
Weimar and become a servant in the hoii^e of tlie 
author of Werther. His only desire in life was to 
live in the vicinity of the man who of all man- 
kind had made the deepest improssioo on liis sonL 

Wonderful 1 even then Goethe had awoke such 
inspiration, and yet it seems that " our third after- 
growing race" is first iu condition to appreciate 
his true greatness. 

But this race has also brought forth men into 
uhose hearts only foul water trickles, and who 
would fain dam up in others the springs of fresii 
liealtljy life-blood ; men whose powers of enjoj* 
nieut arc extingnisheiii who slander life, and who 
would render all the beauty and glory of this 
world disgusting to others^ representing it as a 
Vmit' which the Evil One has placed here simply 
to tempt uSj just as a cunning housewife leaves 
during her absence the sugar-bowl exposedj with 
every lump duly counted, that she may teat the 
honesty of the maid. These men have assembled 
a \ii'tuous mob around them, preaching to their 
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adherents a crusade against the Great Heathen 
and against his naked iiuagea of the gods, which 
they would gladly replace with their disguised 
dtimb devils. 

Maaka and disguises are their highest aim, the 
naked and divine is fatal to theui^ and a aatyrhaa 
always good reasons for donning pantaloons and 
persuading Apollo to do the same. People then 
call him a moral man, and know not that ia the 
Clanren-smiles of a disguised satyr there is more 
which ig^ really repnlsive than in the entire nudity 
of a Wolfgang*Apolloj and that iu those very titnea 
when men wore pnflf-bieeches, which required in 
make sixty yards of cloth, morals were no better 
tliau at present 

But will not the ladies b© offended at my say-* 
ing hreccJtes instead of trousers ? Oti, the refined 
feelings of ladies ! In the end ojily ennticha will 
dare to write for them, and their spiritual servants 
in the West miisfc be as harmless as their body 
servants iu the East. 

Here a fragtrient from Bcrthold's diary cornea 
into my head. 

'* If we only reflect on it, we are all naked under 

our clothes," said Doctor M^ to a lady who was 

offended by a rather cynical remark to which he 
had given utterance* 

The Hanoverian nobility is altogether discon- 
tented with Goethe^ asserting that he disseminatea 
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irreligioii, ind ibat this may easily bring fortli 
false political views ; in fiae, that tlie people must 
by means of the old faith be led back to their 
ancient modesty and moderation. I have also 
recentty heard much diöcussion of the question 
whether Goethe were greater than Schiller, But 
lately I stood behind the chair of a lady, from 
whose very Ijack at least sixty-four descents were 
evident, and heard on the Goeihe and Schiller 
theme a warm discourse between her and two 
Hanoverian nobles, whose origin was depicted on 
tho Ztniiac of Dendera, One of them, a long lean 
youth, full of quicksilver^ and who looked like a 
barometer, praised the virtue and purity of Schiller, 
while the other, also a long up-sprouted young 
man, lisped verses from the "Dignity of Woman," 
smiling meanwhile as sweetly as a donkey who 
has stuck his head into a pitcher of molasses and 
delightedly llcka his lips. Both of the youths 
confirmed their assertions with the refrain, " But 
lie is still greater. Ha is really greater, in fact, 
He ia the greater, I assure you upon my honour, 
lie is greater»" The lady was so amiable as to 
bring me into this lesthetio conversation and in- 
quire, "Doctor, what do yo?i think of Goethe?" 
J, however, crossed my arms on ray breast, bowed 
tny head as a believer, and said, '*ict ill^h ill 
Allah tm Mohammed rami AllaJi!" fl 

The lady had, without knowing it, put the™ 
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fibre wdest of questioQSi It is not possible to 
directly inquire of a man, " Wliat thiokest thou 
of heaven and earth I what are thy views of man 
and human life? art thou n reason able being 
or a poor dumb devil?*' Yet all these delicate 
queries lie in the by no means insidious question, 
"What do you think of Goethe?" For while 
Goethe's works lie before our eyea, we can easily 
compare the judgment which another pronounces 
with our own, and thus obtain an accurate stan- 
dard whereby to measure all his thoughts and 
feelings. Thus has he unconsciously passed his 
own sentence. But as Goethe himself, like a 
common world, thus Lies open to the observation 
of allj and gives us opportunities to learn man- 
kind, so can we in turn best learn to know him 
by his own judgment of objects which arc exposed 
to all, and on which the greatest minds have ex- 
pressed opinions, In this respect I would prefer 
to point to Goethe's '* Italian Journey/' as we are 
all familiar with the country in question either 
from personal experience or from what we Lave 
learned from others. Thus we can remark how 
every writer views it with mhj€^Hve eyeSj one with 
Archenhölzern, dull, displeased looks,^ which be- 
held only the worst ; another, with the inspired 



* A plftj on the name of Archen baltz, Hohtm meaning 
wuodeii^ ÄrchenhMzem^üt '^Berions frtar«,** aleo gives the form 
ftiid iplril of Ihii " ipUt pun/'— JVole h^ Trandai&K 
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eyes of Coriaaa, seeing eTeiywbere the glorious - 
wkile G<»ethe witli bis clear Greek glances aeea 
«11 tluDgs« tlm dark and tlie lights colours ngthiog 
with Ills ittdividtiil feelings and pictures the kud 
ai>d its people in the true antlioea and true colours 
io which Go<t clotlied it 

This is a merit of Goethe'% whteb will not he 
appreciated tintil later tmes, for we, as we are 
neaxlj all invalids, reniaiii too Brm iii our sickly 
taggal fomatiüo feelings, which we have brouglit 
together from all laods aud ages^ to be able to see 
]<Iainly how sound, bow nnifortn, and bow plaslio 
Goethe displays bfmself in bis works. He him- 
self as liiLle remarks It; in his naive uucon- 
sdonsDess of bis own ability, be wonders when 
•■ a reflection on present things " or ** objective 
thougtit*' is ascribed to him; and while in his 
autobiography he eeieks io supply tis with a criti- 
eal aid to compreheitd bis w<^ks^ he still gives 
us no measure of judgment, but only new facts 
whortby to judge hiuL Which is all natural 
enough, for no bird can fly o^er itself,^ 

Later times will also. In additbn to ibis ability 
of plasUc pereepiioUi feeling» and thinking, dh* 
cover much in Goethe of which we have as jet no 

ftdow of an idea. Tm works of the soul are 



1 Thu n»ik of tli« Htd oasm 
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immutably firroj but ciiticism is somewhat vola- 
tile ; she is born of the views of tlie age, ia signi- 
ficant only for it, and if she herself is not of a sect 
which involves artistic valae, as, for example, 
that of Schlegelj she passes with her time to the 
grava Every age, when it gets new ideas, gets 
with them new eyes, and see3 mnch that is new in 
the old efforts of mind which have preceded it, 
A Schnbarth now sees in the Iliad something else 
and something more than all the Alexandrians j 
and critics will yet come who will see more than 
a Schnbarth in Goethe. 

And so I finally prattled with myself to 
Goethe I But such digressions are natural enough, 
when, as on this island, the roar of the ocean 
thrills our ears and tunes the sonl according to 
its will. 

There is a strong north-east wind blowing, and 
the witches have once again mischief in their 
heads. There are many strange legends current 
here of witches who know how to conjure storms 
— for on this, as on all northern islands, there is 
much superstition. The sea-folks declare that 
certain islands are secretly governed by peculiar 
witches, and that when mishaps occur to vessels 
passing them, it is to be attributed entirely to the 
evil will of these mysterious guardiaos. While 
I lost year was some time at sea, the steersman 
of our ship told me one day that witches were 
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remarkablj powerful on the Isle of Wight, asd 
ROUgJit to delay every ship which went pasi doling 
the day\ tlmt it might then by night be dashed to 
pieces on the roeka or driven ashora At such 
times the witches are heard w])izz!ng so shmrplj 
through the air and howling so loudly around the 
ship that the Klabotermann can with diffictikj 
withstand thent Wlien I asked who the Kiaboief' 
mann wta» the sailor answered very earnestlj that 
Im was the good invisible guardian angel of the 
»hip, who takes care lest ilHuck befall honest 
and orderly skippers, who look after everj'thing 
themselves and provide for proper ordering of 
things, as well m a good voyage* The brave 
ileorsmati assured me, in a more confidential tone, 
that I could easily hear this spirit in the hold 
of the vessel, where he willingly busied himself 
with stowing away the cargo more securely, and 
ihat this was tlie cause of the creaking of the 
barrels and the boxes when the sea rolled high, as 
well as of the groaning of the planks and beams. 
It was also true that the KlaboUrmann often ham- 
mered witliout on tiie ship» and this M^as a warn- 
ing to the carpenter to repair some unsound spot 
which had been neglectedi But liis favourite 
fancy is to sit on the topsail, as a sign that a good 
wind blows or will blow ere long. In answer to 
jny question if he were ever seen, he replied, ** No, 
that he was never seen« and that no man wished 
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to see liim, for lie only showed himself wlien there 
M'Rs no hope of being saved " The steersman 
could not vouch from hia own experience, but he 
had heard others say that the ^abotermann was 
often heard giving orders from the topsail to hia 
Bubordinate spirits ; aud that when the storm be^ 
came too powerful for him, and utter destruction 
%yas unavoidable, he invariably took a place at 
the helm — showing himself tor the first time — 
and then breaking it, vanished. Those who be- 
held him at this terrible moment were always 
engulphed the moment after« 

The captain, who had listened with me to this 
narration, smiled more graciously than I could 
have anticipated from his rough couutenance, 
hardened by wind aad weather, and afterwards 
told me that fifty or a hundred years ago tlie 
faith in the Klaboiermmm was so strongly im- 
pTessed on the sailors' minds that at meals tbey 
always reserved for him the best morsels^ aud 
that oa some vessels this custom was stUl 
observed,^ 



1 In the last generation raaiij HaiJora, Engliah aiiil American, 
believed in a fipirit who dwelt m the mam-top and whittled hi« 
oidera, Thia was told ine bj a young ^' Luivth officer/^ who 
teemed to be rather pruud of tuU believing iti aqch a tnidltiun, 
ntid declared that he had fituud out a eertain bole tbrmigh 
which the wind bleWj wbbh caused the apirtt-sound.— iVuite A| 
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*« V .-. .- L 5 jrs. T--.. i_ Sil. ä£l -r^ ^i..: «=». 

.'/v.n •--, -^.Tj ::.:^*. :ixi: -rujn, zu uzs ssl isir 

f.'-.iifl. A:, i I ::-:^=. ri-jaZ. -iitf rvss: r£i: surr ic 
t;.'; f. .;.-::- '-'.v, "WLi i^iii z^lz -LsiKLüiL 5%tir.zÄ'~ nt 

nil if.'o '■r.':!..i:-:'ri nTnT-^s "»i; iisruijAi ^ iL* 
ii.*-l';'ly (,{ i.ji sei-njiir"- TriZ"it n^ Lerrsfui -rjs 

I '»n':<it ill l5*;rÜrL I CL:e Liiri *i;5Ci sx^jl ix ifr 
|.I.i\<mI \ty ili'i wondroa3 cct, FiLx iCr:Licl3s:ii:i- 

I'liillifilili. 

Tliip! i;t an altogeiiier peculiar ci-ir:! in exrur- 
r.iniu iiionii'l tlio island. Bu: the we&iCieir n:x<i 
Imi f.iir, 1)1(3 clouds must assume strange :cr:2is»m'e 
iiiti:)l. lin on our backs on deck, gazing into heaven, 
iiihI III. 1 1 KMiiuiU} time have apiece or heaven in our 
ImmiiI 1. TImii the waves will murmur all manner 
i»r i:lhni;;n tliin^';4, all manner of words in which 
MNVrnl. iiiriiiorii'H IhiLtcr, all manner of names which, 
likn n\s{)vX iiHsocJations, re-echo in the soul^ 
'• I'Wi'lihiv I " 'J'hen ships come sailing by, and we 
^\v\A. thniu an if wo could see them again every 
»III)', Hut (U niylU there is something uncanny 
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and mysterious in thus meeting strange ships at 
sea ; and we imagine that our best friends, whom 
we have not seen for years, sail silently by, and 
that we are losing them for ever.^ 

I love the sea as my own soul. 

I often feel as if the sea were really my own 
soul itself, and as there are in it hidden plants, 
which only rise at the instant in which they 
bloom above the water, and sink again at the 
instant in which they fade, so from time to time 
there rise wondrous flower forms from the depths 
of my soul, and breathe forth perfume, and gleam, 
and vanish — " Evelina !" 

They say that on a spot not far from this island, 
where there is now nothing but water, there once 
stood the fairest villages and towns, which were 
all suddenly overwhelmed by the sea, and that 
in clear weather sailors yet see in the ocean, far 
below, the gleaming pinnacles of church spires, 
and that many have often heard, early on quiet 
Sabbath mornings, the chime of their bells. The 
story is true, for the sea is my own soul. 



^ ThiB remark, in nearly the same words, was made to me by 
the captain of an American packet, who had certainly never 
read Heine, in 1846. It was on the occasion of meeting another 
■hip, which came near us in darkness. 

"A moment white, then lost for ever." 

^-Note hy Trandator, 
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Awitketiitig 
nf liolli and tb« 

I.i»nr* 

It wo go walking on tB« ScnaäL säs^ 
iii^ hy (»iL^ftoiit 6 bemltfol 
itiil thuy look Ukegreftli 
ilctilrirly buruittful wben the i 
|iaiHli)g iiUip, and tbi« seettis to hm i 
w I til a giiiiit ßbry. 

Hhootitig on this t^ach is also ^id Ip 
ninny very grent nttracUons. As fans I si 
Ol iiMul^ I iiiti not piirticularlj qomlified tu 
ii|ui<» It« clHinji3. A love for the saliliiBe^ tbe 
litmiiUrtil« unci ihc good is oft^a inspired m meB 
hy titluitutiuti, Inii ii lovo for buotixig lies ta lUmtL 
\Vlioii iviit'o*t*irii in ages beyond recollection killed 
iitti]4A» tlio ilüAcotidatit still finds pleasure in this 
lr^lLtnulto oQcupation. But tnj ancestors did oot 
inlunt; to tbf) biuitcrs so much as to the banted, 
(Uhl tliti Iduji of attacking the descendants of those 
whu wi^rt* our Cünimdes in misery goes against 



* Tutm "Th» Bnnkfln City" a very beautiful po«m by W. 
Milliter» A XhHik might b« written on tha legtinds of artbrnerg^ 
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my grain. Yes, I know right T^ell from expe- 
rience and from moral conviction that it would 
be much easier for me to let fly at a hunter who 
wishes that those times were again here when 
human beings were a liigher class of game. God 
be praised i those days are overl If such huntera 
now wish to chase a man, they must pay him for 
it, as was the case with a runner whom I saw two 
years ago in Göttingen, The poor being had already 
run himself weary in the heat of a sultry Sunday, 
^Yhen some Hanoverian aristocrats, who there 
stxidied humaniora, offered him a few dollars if he 
would run the whole course over again. The maa 
did it He was deathly pale, and wore a red jacket, 
and close behind him, in the whirling dust, galloped 
the well-fed, noble youths, on high horses, whose 
hoofs occasionally struck the goaded, gasping being, 
' — and he was a man I 

For the sake of the experiment, for I must 
accustom mj blood to a better state, I went hunt- 
ing yesterday, I shot at a few seagulls, which 
flew too confidently arounil, and could not, of 
course, know that I was a bad shot, I did not 
wdsh to shoot them, but only to warn them from 
going another time so near persona with loaded 
guns I but my gun shot " wrong," and I had the 
iad luck to kill a young gulh It was well that 
it was not an old one, for what would then have 
become of the poor little gulls which, as yet un* 
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fledged, lie m their sand-neat 3 011 the great downa, 
and which, without their mother, must starve to 
death* Et fore I went out I had a presentiraent 
that something unfortunate would happen, for a 
hare nm aerois my patli> 

Eut I am in an altogether strange mood when 
I wander alone by twilijjht on the strand — behind 
me the flat downs, before me the waving, immea* 
siirable ocean, and above me heaven, like a ginnt 
crystal donie^-for I then appear to myself so ant* 
like small, and yet my sonl expands so world* 
wide» The lofty simplicity of nature, as slie here 
Burrounds me, at the same time subdues and ele« 
vates my heart, and indeed in a higher degree 
than in any other scene, however exalting. Never 
did any dome as yet appear great enough to me ; 
my soul, with its Titan prayer, ever strove higher 
than the Gothic pillars, and Mould ever fain pierce 
the vaulted roof. On the peaks of the Eosstrappe 
at first sight the colossal rocks in their bold group- 
ings, had a tolerably imposing effect on me ; but 
this impression did not long endure, ray sonl was 
only startled, not subdued, and those monstrous 
masses of stone became, little by little, smaller 
in my eyes, and finally iliey merely appeared 

1 This pasBRge Is very fn^gealiTe of & certain sentimental 
ypUüg lady, who nften whipped and pinched youTigot gtrla Ü1I 
they cried, that aba miglit have the pleÄsüM of pitying and 
«e«ping with them« — No€e htf Trandal^f* 
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like the little ruins of a giant palace, in which 
perhaps my soul would have found itself comfort- 
ably at home, 

Eidiculous as it may sound, I cannot conceal 
it, but the disproportion between soul and body 
torments me not a little, and here on the aea, in 
the sublimes t natural acenery, it becomes very 
significant, and the metempsycbosis ia often the 
subject of my reflectionp Who knows the divine 
irony which is accustomed to bring forth all man- 
ner of contradictions between soul and body ? 
Wlio kno\Y3 in what tailor*s body the soul of 
riato now dwellSj and ia what schoolmaster the 
soul of Ctesar may be found? Who knows if the 
soul of Gregory Yll. may not sit in the body of 
the Great Turk, and feel itself, amid the caressing 
hands of a thousand women, more comfortable 
than of old in its purple celibate's cowl? Oa 
the other hand, how many true Moslem soiüs, 
of the days of Ali, may, perhaps, be now found 
among our anti-Hellenic statesmen? The souls 
of the two thieves who were crucified by the 
Saviour's side, now hide, perhaps, in fat consia- 
torial bodies, and glow with zeal for orthodox 
doctrine. The soul of Gheugis-khaa lives, it may 
be, in some literary reviewer, who daily, without 
knowing it, sabres down the soiüs of his truest 
Baschkirs and Calmucks in a critical journal I 
Who knows ! who knows ? The soul of Pytha* 
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goras liath travelled, mayliap, ioto some poor can* 
didate for a university degree, and who is plucked 
ni examination because be üannot explain the 
Pythagorean doctrines, while in hia examiners 
dwell the souls o£ thoM oxen which Pythagoras 
once offered to the immortal gods for joy at dia- 
covering the doctrinea in question»^ The Hindoos 
am not so stupid as our missionanes thiok. Tbey 
honour animals for the human souls which they 
suppose dwell in them, and if they found hospi- 
tals for invalid monkeys, after the manner of our 
academies, nothing ie more likely than that in 
those monkeys dwell the souls of great scholars, 
aince it is evident enough that among ua in many 
great scholars are only apish souls 1 

But who can look with the omniscience of the 
past from above on the deeds of mortals ? When 
I by night wander by the eea listening to tliG 
song of the waves, and every manner of presenti* 
ment and of memory awakes in me» then it seems 
as though I had once heard the like from above, 
and had fallen, through tottering terror, to earth ; 
it seems too as though my eyes had been so tele- 
scop ically keen that I could see the stars wander* 
ing as large as life in heaven, and had been dazzled 
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i Thii idea of the transmi^ated aouh of oxen h rr fujated m 
another and equally ingcniouB form in *'The Goda In Exile" 
(Gennaoy), — iVofe Ay IVanäntor, 
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hj all their whirling splendour ; then, as if from 
the depth of a millennium, there come all sorts of 
strange thoughts into mj soul^ thoughts of wisdom 
old as the world, but so obscure that I cannot 
surmise what they mean ; only this much I know, 
that all our cunning, knowledge, effort, and pro- 
duction must to some higher spirit seem as little 
and valueless as those spiders seemed to nie which 
I have so often seen in the library of Göitingen* 
There they sat, so busily weaving, on the folios 
of the world's history, looking so philosophically 
confident on the scene around tbem, and they had 
80 exactly the pedantic obscurity of GÖttingen^ 
and seemed so proud of their mathematical know- 
ledge, of their contributions to art, of their soli- 
taiy reflections, and yet they knew nothing of all 
the wonders which were in the hook on which 
they were bom, on which they had passed their 
lives, and on which they must die^ if not dis- 
turbed by the prying Doctor L - . And who is 

the prying Doctor L ? ^ His soul once dwelt 

in just such a spider, and now be guards tlie folios 
on which he once sat; and if he reads them, he 
never learns their true contents.* 



* Termed *' the old, creeping-aboqt Librarian Stiefel,'* iü the 
French ßditiün of the lieitehiltUr^ — O^rman £ditioTh 

' In the French edition of the Reisebilder this Dr^ L 

»ppear« aa *' the old ilinking Librarian Stiefel,^* — " Ikr &iie 
tchlHchtnde Bibl(oihekar,**^Note fry Ä* Btrodimannt 
VOL, L Q 
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What may have happened on the groniid wliere 
I now walk I A Conrcetor, who was bathing here, 
asserted that it was ia thb place that the religious 
rites ot Hertha, or, more corrf*ctly speaking, of 
Forscte, were once celebrated — those rites of whicli 
Tacitus speaks so mjsteriously. Let us only trust 
that the reporter from whom Tacitus picked up 
the intelligence did not err, and raistake a bathing 
waggon for tiie sacred Teh i de of the goddess, 

Iii the year rSig I attended in Bonti^ in one 
and the same season, four cotirses of lectures on 
German antiquities from the remotest times. The 
first of these was the history of the German tongue, 
by Schlegel, who for three months developed the 
most old-fashioned hypotheses on the origin of the 
Tentonic race; 2. The Germania of Tacitus, by 
Amdti who sought in the old German forests for 
those virtues which he misses lu the saloons of 
the present day ; 3. German National Law, by 
HuHmann, whose historical views are the least 
vaf^ue of those current ^ and 4« Primitive German 
History, by Eadloff, who at the end of the half 
vear had got no farther than the time of Sesostris. 
In those days t!ie legend of the ancient Hertha 
may have interested me more than at present, I 
did not at all ^dmit that she dwelt in Eugen, and 
preferred to believe that it was on an East Frisian 
island A yoitng savant always likes to have his 
own private h jpothesia But at any rate, X never 
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supposed that I should some day wander on the 
sliore of the North Sea without thiukiug of the 
old goddess with patriotic enthusiasni, Sach is, 
in fact, not altogether the case, for I am hero 
thiuking of goddesses, only jouuger and more 
beautiful ones. Particularly when I wander on 
the strand, near those terrible spots where the 
roost beautiful ladies have recently been swim- 
ming like njmpbs. For neither ladies nor gentle- 
men bathe here under cover, but walk about in 
the open sea. On this account the bathing phices 
of the two sexes are far apart> and yet not alto- 
gether too far, and he who carries a good apy^glasa 
can everywhere in this world see many marvels. 
There is a legend of the island that a modera 
Actffion in this manner once beheld a bathing 
Diana, and, wonderful to relate, it \ra3 not he, 
but the husband of the beauty who got the 
hornSy 

The bathing-carriages, those Jiackney-coaches 
of the North Sea, are here simply shoved to the 
edge of the water. They are generally angular 
wooden structures, covered with coarse btilT linen. 
NoWj during winter, they are ranged aloi^g the 
conversation hall, and without doubt maintain 
among themselves as w^ooden and stiff linen-like 
conversations as the aristocratic world which not 
long since filled their place. 

But when I lay the aristocratic world, I do not 
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Tnoiin the good citizens of East Ene&Iand^ a 
flat and tame as their own sund-hilk, who can'' 
neither pipe nor sing, and yet possess a talent 
worth any trilling and nonsense — a talent which 
ennobles man, and lifts him above those windy 
Boula of service, who believe themselves alone to 
he noble. I mean the talent fur freedom. If the 
lieart heats for liberty, that heating is better than 
any strokea conferring knighthood, na the "free 
Friaians " well know^ and they well deserve this, 
their national epithet. With the exception of the 
ancient days of chieftainship, an aristocracy never 
predominated in East Friesland ; very few noble 
families have ever dwelfc there, and the influence 
of the Hanoverian nobility by force and military 
power as it now spreads over the land, troubles 
many a free Frisian heart Everywhere a love 
for their earlier Prussian government is mani- 
fested. 

Yet I cannot unconditionally agree with the 
universal German complaint of the pride of birth 
of the Hanoverian nobility. The Hanoverian corps 
of officers give least occasion for complaints of this 
nature. It is true that, as in Madagascar, only 
the nobility have the right to become butchers, 
so in days of old, only the nobility in Hanover 
were permitted to become soldiers. But since, in 
recent timeSj so many citizens have distinguished 
themselves in German regiments, and risen to be 
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officers, this evil customary privilege has fallen 
into disuse. Yea, the entire body of the Germasi 
legions has contributed much to sof tea all prej u- 
dice3| for these men have travelled afar, and out 
in the world men see many tbiugs, especially in 
England ; and they have learned mnobi and it is 
a real pleasure to hear them talk of Portugal^ 
Spain, Sieily, the Ionian lalea, Ireland, and other 
distant lands where they have fought, and " seen 
full many towns and learned full many manners/' 
so tbat we can imagine that we are listening to 
an Odysseyj which, alas I will never find its Homer* 
Among these officers many independent English 
customs have also found their way^ which con- 
trast more strikingly with the old Hanoverian 
manners than we in the rest of Gi^rmany would 
imagine, as we are in the habit of supposing that 
England has exercised great iufluence over Hauo- 
ver. Through all the laud of Hanover notliiug is 
to be seen but genealogical trees, to which horses 
are bound, so that for mere trees the laud itself k 
obscured, and with all ita horses it never advancesu 
No; through this Hanoverian forest of nobility 
there never penetrated a sun- ray of British free- 
dom, and no tone of British freedom was ever 
perceptible amid the neighing noise of Hanoverian 
steeds* But what a British tone of freedom is I 
lately learned as I saw an English ship sailing 
past in the wildest storm, while on its deck were 
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men who almost outroared wind and waves with 
their old so tig — 

'""HiLle Britannia, Britannia rules Üie wavcJi, 
AnJ Jjiiioua licver, never shall be slaves." 

Tlie general complaint of Hanoverian pride of 
liirth is best founded as regards the Iiopef ill youth 
of certain familieSj who either rule or believe that 
they really rule the realm. Eat these noble youths 
will soon lay aside this haughtiness, or inore cor- 
rectly speaking, this nanghtinesSi when they too 
have seen a little more of the world, or have had 
the advantage of a better education. It is true 
tlmt they are sent to Göttingen, but they hang 
together, talking about their liorses, dogs^ and 
ancestry, learning but little of modern liistoryj 
and if they happen once in a while by chance to 
hear of it, their minda are notwithstanding stupe- 
fied by the sight of ** the count's table/' wliich, a 
true indication of GÖttingen^ is intended only for 
students of noble birth. Of a truth, if the young 
Hanoverian nobility were better taught many 
complaints would be obviated. But the young 
become like the oli The same delusion, as 
though they were the flowers of the earth, and 
we otliers but its grass ; the sanie folly, seeking 
to cover their own worthlessness with their ances- 
tors' merits ; the same ignorance of what there 
may be problematic iu these merits^ as there are 
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few mdeed among them who reflect tliat princes 
seldom reward their moat faithful and virtuous 
subjects, but very often their panders, flatterers, 
and similar favourite rascals with ennobling grace, 
Few indeed among these nobles could say with 
any certainty what tlieir ancestors have done, and 
they can only show their Bame in Eiixaer's Book 
of Tournaments j yes^ and if they could prove that 
an ancestor was at the taking of Jerusalem, then 
ought they, before availing themselves of the 
honour, to prove that their ancestor fonght as a 
knight sliould, that his mail suit was nob lined 
with fear, and that beneath his red cross beat an 
honest heart. Were there no Iliad, but simply a 
list of names of those heroes who fought before 
Troy ; and if those family names were yet among 
US, bow would the descendants of Thersites be 
puffed up with pride I As for the purity of the 
blood, I will say nothing ; philosophers and family 
footmen have doubtless some peculiar thoughts 
on this subject. 

My fault-finding, as already hinted^ is based 
upon the lame education of the Hanoverian 
nobility, and their early impressed delusion as 
to the importance of certain idle forms. Ohl 
how often have I laughed when I remarked the 
importance attached to these forms, as if it were 
even a difficult matter to learn tliis representing, 
this presenting, this smiling without saying any- 
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tliiüg, this saying öoraetliing without thinking, 
and all these noble arts which the good phiin 
citizen stares at as on wondeis from bejond sea, 
and which after all every French dancing-master 
has better and more naturally than the German 
nobleman, to whom they have with weary pains 
been made familiar in the cub-licking Lutetia, 
and who, after their importation, teaches them 
%vith German thorough nesa and German labour 
to his descendants. This reminds me of the fable 
of the dancing- bear, who^ having escaped from his 
master, rejoined his fellow- bears in the wood, and 
boasted to them of the difliculty of learning to 
dance, and how be himself excelled in the art ; 
and in fact the poor brutes who beheld his per- 
formances could not withliold their admiration. 
That natimi^ as Werther calls them, formed the 
aristocratic \vorld, which here at this watering- 
place shone oti w^ater and land, and they were 
altogether nice, dear folks, and played their parts 
welU 

Persons of royal blood were also here, and I 
must admit that they were more modest in their 
address than the lesser nobility. Whether this 
modesty was in the hearts of these elevated per- 
sons, or wliether they were impelled to it by their 
position, I will here leave undecided. I assert 
this, however, only of the German mediatised 
princes* These persons have of lute suffered great 
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injustieej inasmuch as they have been robbed of 
a sovereignty to which they had as good right as 
the greater princes, unlegSj indeed, any one wiU 
assume, with my fellow-unbeliever Spinoza, that 
that which cannot maintain itself by its own 
power has no right to exist. But for the greatly 
divided Germany, it waa a benefifc that this array 
of i6mo despots were obliged to resign their 
power. It is terrible when we reflect on the 
number which we poor Germans are obliged to 
feed, for although these mediatised princes no 
longer %vield the sceptre, they still wield knives, 
forks, and spoons^ and do not eat hay, and if 
they did, hay would still be expensive enough. 
I imagine that we shall eventually be freed by 
America from this burden of princes, Por sooner 
or later the presidents of those free states will be 
metamorphosed into sovereigns, and if they need 
legitimate princesses for wives, they will be glad 
if we give them our blood-royal dames, and if 
they take six, we will throw in the seventh gratis ; 
and by and bye our princes may be busied with 
their daughters in turn; for which reason the 
mediatised princes have acted very shrewdly in 
retaining at least their right of birth, and value 
their family ti'ees as much as the Arabs value 
the pedigrees of their horses, and indeed with 
the same object, as they well know that Germany 
has been in all a^es the great princely stud from 
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which all the reigning neighbouring familiea have 
been siipplied with mares and stallions,^ 

In every watering-place it is an old-established 
customary privilege that the departed guests 
should be sharply criticised by those who remain, 
and aa I am here the last in the house, I may pre- 
sume to exercise that right to its fullest extent 

And it is now so lonely In the island, that 
seem to myself like Napoleon on St Helena. 
Only that I have here found something entertain- 
ing, which he wanted. For it is with the great 
Eujperor himself with whom I am now busied. 
A young Englishman recently priese nted tub with 
Maitland's bookj published not long since, in which 
the mariner sets forth the way and manner in which 
Napoleon gave himself up to him, and deceived 
liimself on tlie Bükröphön^ till he, by command 
of the British Ministry, was brought on board the 
NortkumhßrlaniL From this book it appears clear 
as day that the Emperor^ in a spirit of romantic 
confidence in Briusli magnainmity, and to finally 
give pence to the worlds went to the English mora 
as a guest than as a prisoner. It was an error 
whicli no other man would have lallen iuto, and 
1 east Q f all a Wei 1 i n g t o n , B u t h is tory %v ill d eel are 
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i ThU prttfliction that a time woyld coifis wlieti Americans 
would devote themselves with ^eal to Inteniiarrj ing with anjr 
und every kind of European nobility, or*' any tiling with a title**' 
\& Uiiw btnng nip Idly fulfilkd^ — Not^ bif Translator, 
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that this eiTor was so beautiful, so elevated^ so 
sublmißj that it required riiore true gretitness of 
Boul than we, the rest of tlie worki, can elevate 
ourselves to in our greatest deeds. 

The cause which has induced Captain Maitland 
to publish this book appears to be uo other than 
the moral need of punfication w hielt every honour- 
able man experiences who Ims been entangled by 
bad fur tune in a piece of business of a doubtful 
complexion. The book itself is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the history of the imprisonment of 
KapoleoHj as it forms the last portion of his life, 
singularly solves all the enigmas of the earlier 
partSj and amazes, reconciles, aud purifies the 
mind, as the last act of a genuine tragedy should. 
The characteristic differences of the four principal 
writers wlio have informed us as to his captivity, 
and particularly as to his manner and method of 
regarding things, is not distinctly seen save by 
their comparison, 

Maitland, the stern, cold, English sailor, de- 
scribes events without prejudice, and as accu- 
rately as though they were maritime occurrences 
to be entered io a log-book Las Casas, like an 
enthusiastic chamberlain, lies, as he writes^ in 
every line, at the feet of his Emperor ; not like a 
Ilussian alave, but like a free Frenchman, who 
involuntarily bows the knee to unheard-of heroic 
greatness and to the dignity of renown. O'Meara, 
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the phyticiai], tliougli bora in Ireland, u still 
altoge^er a Briton, and as such was once aa 

enemy of tlic Emperor; but dow, recognising the 
majestic rjghta of adversityj he writes boldly, 
without ornament, and conscientiously, almost in 
a lapidary atyle. While we recognise» on the 
contrary, not &o much a style as a stiletto in the 
pointed^ striking manner of writing of the Italian 
Autommarehi, who Is altogetlier mentally intoxi^ 
cated with the vindictivenesa and poetry of his 
land. 

Both races, French and English, gave from either 
side two men of ordinary powers of mind, nninfla- 
enced by the powers that be, and this jury hm 
judged the Emperor, and sentenced him to live 
eternally^ — an object of wonder and of commise- 
ration. 

There are many great men who have already 
walked in this world. Here and there we see tlie 
gleaming marks of their footsteps» and in holy 
hours they sweep like cloudy forma before our 
souls; but an equally great man sees his prede- 
cessors far more Bignificantly, Eroin a single 
spark o! the traces of their earthly glory he recog* 
nises their most secret act, from a single word 
kft behind he penetrates every fold of their 
hearts; and thus in a mystical brotherhood Uve 
the great men of all times« Across long centuries 
they bow to each other, and gaze on each other 
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with sigmficant glances» and their eyes meet over 
the graves of buried races wliom they have thrust 
aside between, and they understand and love each 
other. But we little ones, who may not have siich 
intimate intercourse with the great ones of the 
past, of whom we but seldom see the traces and 
cloudy forms, it is of the highest importance to 
learn so mnch of these great men that it w^ill he 
eaaj for ns to take them distinct, as in life, into 
our own souls, and thereby enlarge our minds. 
Such a man is Napoleon Bonaparte, We know 
more of hia life and deeds tlian of the other great 
ones of this world, and day by day we learn still 
more and more. We see the buried form divine 
slowly dtig forth, and with every spadeful of earth 
which is removed increases our joyous wonder at 
the symmetry and splendour of the noble figure 
which is revealed, and the spiritual lightnings 
with which foes would shatter the great statue 
serve hut to light it up more gloriously. Such is 
the case with the assertions of Madame de Stal*l, 
who, with all her bitterness, says nothing mora 
than til at the Emperor was not a man like other 
men, and that his soul could he measured with no 
measure known to us* 

It is to such a spirit that Kant alludes xvhen 
be says that we can think to ourselves an under- 
Btandingj which, because it is not discursive like 
our own, but intuitive, goes from the synthetic 
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t €d the wliole^ as stielt, 
10 sa^, from ibe whole 
T«; Kapoboti's spirit saw thrmigli 
by wcsij analytical retlection 
ol GOOseqo^Eioed, and compre^ 
I ik a Ht and the mse moiDent Thence 
I tekflitto VBdetstand bid uge, to Ci'ijole it^ 
^ alwsiiig him and being ever pro- 





I tiili ^isit of tlie age Is not onlj rerok« 
r» hil is facBMd bj Uie antagoniBm of both 
mw^Aaüoaxrj and the counter-reyolo- 
did Kapoleon act not accordiDg to 
akn^ bol aoootdtiig to iha Epirit ol both 
|«iiiciplc% boA affottfi, which found m liim tlielr 
vaiQiV a&d ha aoooirdjiiglj alurajs acted natu- 
nllj» fixnply.and gttttly ; never cooYuIsivelj and 
baisblj, eT€r composed aod calm, Tlierefore he 
i:erer iotngued in detaib» and bla stdking effeeta 
were ever bron^t about bj his ability to compre- 
bend and to bend the masses to his will Little 
analyllcal souls incline to entangled, urearisome 
intrigues; TAhile, on the contrary^ synthetic intui- 
tive spirits noderstand in a wondrously genial 
manner, so to aYaii themselves of the means 
which are afforded them by the preaentj as quietly 
to tnm tliem to their own advantage. The former 
often fonnder, because no mortal wisdom can fore^ 
see all the events of life, and life's relations are 
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never long permanent ; the latter, on tLe contraiy, 
the intuitive men, sncceed most easily io their de- 
sigDS, as they only require an accurate computation 
of that which ia at hand, and act so quickly that 
their calculation a are not miscamcd by any ordinary 
agitation, or by any sudden unforeseen changes. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that Napoleon lived 
just in an age which had a remarkable inclina- 
tion for history, for research, and for publication. 
Owing to this cause, thanks to the memoirs of con- 
temporaries, but few particuhirs of Kapoleon's life 
have been is^^ithheld from us, and the number of 
histories which represent him as more or less allied 
to the rest of the world increase every day. On 
this account the announcement of sncb a work by 
Scott awakens the most anxious anticipation. 

All those wlio honour the genius of Scott must 
tremble for him, for such a book may easily prove 
to be the Moscow of a reputation which he has 
won with weary labour by an array of historical 
romanceSj whteli, more by their subject than by 
their poetic power, have moved every heart in 
Europe,^ This theme ia, however, not merely an 

^ We have heTe an iadic^tion of a characteristic of Heine ; 
thftt ia, the beHiif ihi^t a good worlc by atiy aiithoT lascs &\l its 
value when the ktter ptibÜBhes anythmg Indifferent« Thb li 
closely allied to the kindred folly of judging men's works by 
tbetr Uv€8, and of^f-sätting the positivi^ resalta of genius which 
beneEia the worlds by petty htiman weaknesses which are poa- 
»ibly only due to Eiaggerfifccd goasipp— -J^^oif by TranstatofM 
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elegiac lameoi over Soatiamfm Ibgmä^jj glorf, 

which 1 1 II TilTlii Tij lirilii iMiiiiliniil !ij fim ^ii 

tnannisrs, mk, ud madü of tbo^fc^ baft Ite 
gteatest safferisg for tbe loss of tfaoae antiOBil 
pecnliarjties which perish In tho muvemlilf dt 
modern civllisaiioo — a grief wMA mom cansjo Ihs 
hearts of everf nalioo la Ihiolx For natkiDil 
memories lie deeper iji toaa'a hmit thu ve gene- 
rally imagine. Let any cme aüetnpt to bmj the 
ancient forms^ and ovemigfat the old lore blootos 
anev with its flowers. This is not a mexB fi^ r^ 
of speech^ but a fact; for when Bullock, a i^-v 
years ago, dug up in Mexico an old heathen stoee 
iinagCi he found next morning that dartng tlie 
night it had heen crowned with flowers, alUiougli 
Spain had destroyed the old Mexican faith with 
fire and sword, and though the souls of the natireay 
had been for three centuries digged about and 
Iilouglied and sowed with Christianity, And such 
fluv^'ers as theee bloom in Walter Scott's poematj 
TliesB poems themselves awaken the old feeling fl 
and aa once in Grenada men and women ran with 
the wail of desperation from their houses, when 
the long of the departure of the Moorish king 
rang in the streets, so that it was prohibit ed, on 
pain of death, to sing it, so hath the tone which 
1 ings through Scott*s romance thrilled with pain 
a whole world* This tone re-echoes in the hearts 
of our nobles, who see their castles and armorial 
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bearing3 in ruina ; it ringa again in the hearts of 
our burghers, who have been crowded from the 
comfortable narrow way of their ancestors by 
wide-sp readings hd congenial modern fashion ; in 
Catholic cathedrals» whence faith has fled ; in Eab- 
binic synagogues, from which even the faithful 
flee. It sounds over the whole world, even into 
the Banyan groves of Hiudostan^ where the sigh- 
ing Brahmin sees before him the destruction of 
his gods, the demolition of their primeval cosmo- 
gony, and the entire victory of the Briton. 

But this tone — the mightiest which the Scottisli 
bard can strike upon his giant liarp — accords not 
with the imperial soog of Napoleon^ the new man 
— the man of modern times — the man in whom 
this new age mirrors itself so gloriously, that we 
thereby are well-nigli dazzled, and never think 
meanwhile of the vanished Past, nor of its faded 
splendour. It may well be presupposed that 
Scott, according to his predileetionB, will seize 
upon the stable element already hinted ati the 
connter-revointionary side of the character of 
Napoleon, while, on the contrary^ other writers 
will recognise in him the revolutionary principle. 
It is from this last side that Byron would have 
described him — Byron, who forma in every respect 
an antithesis to Scott, and who, instead of lament- 
ing, like him, the destruction of old forms, even 
feels himself vexed and bounded by those which 
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reiEiaiB, atid would fain aaniliilate them with mixh 
Ifiiionary laughter and with gDashing of teeth. 
In this rage he destroys the holiest flowers of life 
with hiß melodiooa poison, and like a mad harle- 
quin, strikes a dagger into Ids own heart, to moek- 
ingly sprinkle with the jetting blaefc blood the 
ladies and gentlemen around 

I truly realise at this instant that I am uo wor- 
shipper^ or at least no bigoted adnjirer of Byron» 
My blood is not no splenetically black ; my bitter^ 
ness comes only from the gall-applea of my ink ; 
and if there be poison in me, it is only an anti- 
poison for those snakes which lurk so threaten- 
ingly amid the shelter of ohi cathedrals and castles. 
Of all great writers, Byron is just the one whose 
writings excite in me the least passion, while 
Scott, on the contrary, in his every book gladdena, 
tranquillisefs, and strengthens my heart, Even his 
imitators please me, as in such instances as Willi- 
bald Alexis, Bronikowski, and Cooper, the first of 
whom, in the ironic " Walladoioor/' approaches 
neatest his pattern, and has shown in a later work 
euch a wealth of form and of spirit, that he is 
fully capable of setting before our sonls with a 
poetic originality well worthy of Scott a series of 
historical novels. 

But no true genius follows paths indicated to 
him ; these lie beyond all critical computation, so 
that it may be allowed to pass as a harmless play 
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of thought if I may express my antieipatory 
judgment over Walter Scott's Hiätorj of Napo^ 
leoUp Anticipatory judgment^ is here the most 
comprehensive expression. Only one thing can 
b6 said with ceiiainty, which is, that the book 
will be read from its uprising even unto the 
downsetting thereof, and we Germans will trans- 
late it.2 

We have also translated Segur. Is it not a 
pretty epic poem ? We Germans also write epic 
poems, but their heroes only exist in our own 



* " VorurtAeU "—prc^udicium—pTeju^oa — fore-judgmetit — 
Note by Tranalat&r. 

^ Tkeae remarks were written in 1826, Mid m the foEowing 
year the Hi&tory of Napoleon Bonaparte by Walter Scott ap- 
peared, and X eaWj to my great sarfow^ tliat mj prediction as to 
the work was fulfiUedi for it was a complete failure, and since 
that inourpfnl event the literary star of the Great Unknown 
has been BXtinguishedu. The excess of work vnth. whicb be bur- 
dened himaelf to eatiBfy the demands of bis creditors had broken 
down Walter Seott's health ; but he worked all the harder to 
write Severn] wearisome, absurd {olberTie) romances, and died 
flOQD after. At the time when bin work on Napole^iu, ihm 
btaspbemy in twelve voltunesp appeared, I w&& in Mtmioh^ where 
I pabH^hed a monthly magazine, ** The PtiUtic^^l Annale," and 
for this I wrote the remarks on the book which I subaequently 
embodied in tbo fourth volume of tbe B^tsbilder^ — Nok h^ 
Heine to ihe French vcrtimi 0/ the " Reit^hildef'**' 

It ^n hardly be denied that In Ihese remarks on Scott'i 

Napoleoti, Heine appears as one greatly forcing the orBcle, or 

endeavotiring^ to est alt his own rather ambiguous prediction tc 

^ m prophecy. None of Scott's romanoes dtf serve the epithets 

I '* wearisome and mIn)o«t absurd ; " nor did his renown fade, noi 
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heads. The beioefl ol the Freoeli epos, od the 
ooDtimTjf MB teal heiDes» who ha^« peifofmed 
oiore doughqr deeda and raffered fxt gt«ater iroes 
Üsia we in oor gureft-ttNiixia eTer dneftcaed at 
Aod jet we hftT« much imaginatioai and the 
French but Uule, Ferkaps an this aooQunt the 
Lord helped Ibets out in aDother maimer, for 
tbey ^^f need duly folate what has happened 
to ihem dunog the last thirtj yea» to have sitch 
a Uteraittie of axpeiieiioe aa no nation and no a^ 
ever jet brongfai forth, tßiose memoti? of states- 
men » soldieiv, and noble ladies which appear da^ 
in France fc^m a cyde of legends in which poa- 
leritj will find material enoogb for thooght and 
song — a cycle m whose centre the life of the great 
Smperor rises like a giant Cieeu Segu/s ^ Histoi; 
of tbe Russian Campaign'^ u a song^ a Fieoch 
soüg of the people, which belongs to this legend 
cycle, and which in its tone and matter equ^s, and 
will remain equal to, the epic poetry of all «^es, A 



in bi« rtAT «Tm jet cxtiiigaLalied. Honier vcmiefiixae» nodi^ sod 
it 4oM Bol foUfiw beoune m Snl^siaM Imvs« ü miMtiiiies bgged 
th»t he is incnrmbly lcwmdei«dL Thai ia « hard jiwigiDeAt ^Aäsk 
troold d^^^lue that lui Kolbfix^i faonA ift nttc^j' ia:ti:Dgnialicd he- 

CAUHe he h&9, tmder emel preAtu« of ovenrötlc, writtea somelhiiig 
umM^u^i to his formtr pr odneuonM. Heine hinwrlf did uoi alwmp 
tnäintaiD the «aEne p^tce. It is afnnang to oompaiie this TBGiiiii 
M to tdbcme — absurd or fciolkh — lanumoea with the for«eiirag 
dedai^tioii that every boiik by ScpK ^I^ddeDed« tnuiqiiitHsidf i 
tvd streuftheDcd oar anthars hs^r^^-NoU by Twntk^ot, 
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heroic poem, which from the magic words *' free- 
dom and equality " has shot up from the soil of 
France, and, as in a triumphal procession, intoxi- 
cated with glory and led by the goddess Fame 
herself, has swept over, terrified, aud glorified 
the world. And now at last it danees clattering 
Bword-dauces on the ice-fields of the Norths until 
they break in, and the ehudren of fire and of 
fieedom perish by cold and by the Slaves, 

Such a description of the destruction of a heroic 
world is the key-note and maierlal of the epic 
poems of all races. On the rocks of EUora and 
other Indian grotto-temples there remain such 
epic cataatrophes, engraved in giant hieroglyphics, 
the key to which must be souglit in the MaJm- 
ieiro^a. The North, too, in words not less rock- 
like, has narrated this twilight of the gods in its 
" Edda \ '* the Kibelungen sings the same tragic 
destruction, and has in its conclusion a striking 
similarity with Segur'a description of the burn-- 
ing of Moscow, The Eoland's song of the battle 
of EoncesvalieSj which, though its words have 
perished, stüi exists as a legend, and which has 
recently been raised again to life by Immermaon, 
one of the greatest poets of the Fatherland, is also 
the same old song of woe. Even the song of Troy 
givee most gloriously üie old theme, and yet it is 
, not grander or more agonising than that French 
song ot the people in whxcJi Segur has sung the 
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But we Germans are genuine Peter Scblemibls ! 
In later times we have seen much and suffered 
much — for example, having soldiers quartered on 
us, and pride from our nobility; and we have 
given away our best blood, for example, to Eng- 
land, which has still a considerable annual sum to 
pay for shot-off arms and legs to their former 
own era, and we have doue so many great things 
on a small scale, that if they were reckoned up 
together, they would result in the grandest deeds 
imaginable — for instance, in the Tyrol; and we 
have lost much — for instance, our "greater shadow,*' 
the title of the holy darling Eoman Empire ; and 
still, with all our losses, sacrifices, self-denialsj 
misfortunes, and great deads^ our literature has 
not gained one such monument of renown as rise 
daily among our neighbours like immortal tro- 
phies. Our Leipzig Fairs have profited but little 
by the battle of Leipzig. A native of Gotha in- 
tends, as I hear, to sing them successively in epic 
form, but as he has not as, yet determined whether 
be belongs to the one hundred thousand souls of 
Hildburghausen, or to the one hundred and fifty 
thousand of Meiningen, or to the one hundred and 
sixty thousand of Altenburg, he cannot as yet 
begin his epos, and must accordingly begin with, 
** Singj immortal souls, Hild burgh ausian souls, 
Meiningian or even Altenburgian soulsj sing, all 
the same, sing the deliverance of the sinful Ger- 
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another about in their pamphlets, till the former 
come to their senses, and the latter, by loaing sight 
aod hearingj experience true faith. Instead of 
oock-fights, we have newspapers in which poor 
devils who are fed up for the purpose abnse and 
vilify one another, while the Philiatines cry out 
with joy, " There's a cock of the walk for you I " 
" That fellow has his comb up now I ** ^' That bird 
has a sharp bill 1 " "That young rooster's pen- 
feather wanta pulling ! ** " That chicken needs 
Bpurring; give him a slasher-gaff" and so on. After 
this fashion we hold our assizes, that is^ in the 
grey sponge-paper Saxon journals, in which every 
chuckle-head is judged by his like, according to 
the principles of a literary criminal laWj which 
favours the theory of utter discouragement and 
punishes every book as a miademeaoour. Should 
its author manifest intelligence, then the offence 
is "qualified;" but if he can prove an oliH — or 
absence of mind — the penalty is mitigated. It is, 
of coui'se, a great fault that in tliis so much is left 
to judicial prejudice, all the more so because our 
book-judges , like Falstaff, will not give their rea- 
sons OD compulsion, and are very often themselves 
sinners in private, and foresee that they them- 
selves may be judged to-morrow by the same 
delinquents wliom they now condemn* Touth is 
in our literary criminal proceedings a great mitiga- 
tion pf crime ; for which reason many an old lite- 
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mry simier is let off emsU j, because he 13 regarded 
«a bei&g in bk second cbildlioocL Indeed ibe 
rocenl di^ooTery that jouog men aboat die tims 
of puberty have aa insane ten den 07 to pjromani^ 
haft bftd its infltience In SBStfaedcSj for which reason 
people regard with more merey no many flaming 
tragedies, aa, for instAnae^ that of the fiery yaatb 
who did nothing leas than set lire to the rojal 
palace of Pers^polis. We have aJso — to coatintie 
the compaTison — our Parliatneiitary debates^ by 
which I mean our theatric^ critics ; since a3 our 
theatre can properly enough be called a House 
of Commotia from the abondanee of common and 
vulgar things which bloom therein, and on account 
of the trampled- down French filth which our 
public gladly swallows even when it has had a 
Raupacb tragedy on the same evenings juBt si 
a fly, when driven away from a honey-pot, sita 
down with the best appetite at once on dung, and 
so concludes its meaL I have here speciaOy m 
mind Eau pack's Bekehrten, *'The Converted," whicb 
I saw performed last winter by admirable actom, 
and that with just as much applause as was 
bestowed on the SehiUm'mhtmnke-fScholars^ or 
'* Students' PraukSj'* a perfumed excrement^ which 
was played afterwards on the same evening,^ Ikt 



whlk be bere pnkisea Raupji^h as if hie plnyii were tbe ver j best, 



oar theatres there is poison as well as filth. 1 
hear, in fact, that in our comedies the holiest, 
morals and feelings of life are parodied in a 
rollicking tone and trolled away in snch an easy 
style, that people at last wiU come to consider it 
aU as of the utmost matter of course ■ and when 
I consider aU these chamber-maidenly declara- 
tions of love, the sentimental friendly alliances 
for mutual deceit, the merry plana for deceiving 
parents or husbands,^ or whatever these stereo- 
typed themes for comedies may be called — ah! 
then an inner grief and boundless melancholy 
seizes me^ and I look with anxious, painful gaze 
at the poor innocent little angels' heads unto 
whom all this is declaimed in the theatre — most 
certainly not without results ! 

The complaints of the decay and ruin of German 
comedy, as they have been sighed by hunouxable 
hearts J the critical zeal of Tieck and Zimmer- 
mann, who have in cleaning out our theatres a 
worse task than was that of Hercules in purifying 



be Bubflequentljj tn bia ** Germany f*' abna^a " Tbe Cossack " aa a 
dlagroc« to literaiurs. He tilwaya Bsema aUo to be unlvelj uo- 
consoiona that his own cimtributtcma to the "perfumed dirt" 
w&va every whit &fi gruss as t bat whii^b be here condemoa. But 
thee» ** <^priceA of the artiat *' mui»t be p&bsed over in a fnano* 
mnA. — Note by Tro.ndtitQr. 

^ Of which kiud of literature Qeine gii^aa lis a ma^torpieoö h% 
bb '^ Florentine Nighta/' where ht^ d&Bcribtifl the debauobiug hiti 
fnend'j wife in detoiL — Nolt by Trandatort 
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die Stables of Aageaa, since our theatrical atalle 
mtiBfe be washed out while the oxen or aaaes still 
minain in theiD — the efibrta al highly-gifted Bien 
whti would fain found a romemtic drama, the mmt 
hittin;; satire 1 us, for example, Bobert's Famim- 
vojfd, **Bifd of Paradise,"^ — all is of no avEÜ; 
BJgli«, advice, iiUempte and lashes — all oidy move 
the air, and every word uttered in f^Ltiion to it is 
only just so much spoken in the air. 

Our Upper House, or Tragedy, makes a far better 
didplay. I refer specially here to scenes, deco- 
ration, and wardrobes. But here, too, there is a 
lindt, la the Bomaii theatres elephants dauced 
on the tight^rope and made greiit jumps; butmaa 
could bring it no further than tliis, and so the 
Boman realm perished, and at the same time ita 
theatre, la our own theatres there is no Jack of 
dances and leaps, but these are executed by the 
young tragedians themselves ; and as it has sorae- 
times happened that girls by taking tremendous 
jumps have been turned into boys,* so some 
lady-like poetling acts shrewdly enough when he 



{ 



I Dk treßichMe «*Mf trrffenthtc, satire. ^The English worü 
hitting ^iMcÜy oombines ^he fall m0jLDi^g of both the.^ terms, 

* Mad*iiie de Stael hai somewhetw tt^Tsly reoorded that 
having heard thiö when youngs she daily practised jümping, with 
thü hope of britigiog about a c^tiQluBicia ao d^v^uy^ wiah^ for* 
^Note btf Trandat&r, 
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attempts tremendous Alexandrine leaps with his 
lame iambics. 

But as I intend to subsequently extend my 
observations over this theme of German literature 
mistre} I here offer a merrier compensation by 
the intercalation of the following Xenia, which 
have flown from the pen of Immermann, my lofty 
colleague. Those of congenial dispositions will, 
without doubt, thank me for communicating these 
verses ; and with a few exceptions, which I have 
indicated with stars, I willingly admit that they 
express my own views. 

THE POETIC MAN OF LETTERS 

Geasb thy laughing, cease thy weeping ; let the truth 

be plainly said ; 
When Hans Sachs first saw the daylight, Weckherlin 

just then was dead. 

" All mankind at length must perish," quoth the dwarf 

with wondrous spirit ; 
Ancient youth, the news you tell us hath not novelty 

for merit. 

In forgotten old black-letter, still his author-boots he's 

steeping, 
And he eats poetic onions to inspire a livelier weeping. 

^ Literaturmisire, literary misery. This specimen of one of 
Heine's " inimitable graces " is rather better in English than in 
the original, since it takes in a rimiu, — Note by TramdoUor, 
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«iA let tiiee 



For be cnieis ^ihm tud fe^ia^i Hk» loetiiitB vhom 
drills moil fci^wt*»^ 



Were Melpomeii^ a nmideiif seniiv, Mif ii ^ f as a 

child, 
I would hid h^r marry thj« one — h©*a so trim, so nsali, 

and mild. 



PofT tlia Bins on esiih oommttted^ goes the aonl of 

Kotzubue 
III iho body of this monster, stockinglees^ without 

a ihoo. 
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Thus to honour comes the doctrine, which the earliest 

ages give, 
That the souls of the departed afterwards in beasts 

must live. 



ORIENTAL POETa 

At old Saadi's imitators tout U monde just now are 

wondering ; — 
Seems to me the same old story, if we East or West 

go blundering. 

Once there sang in summer moonlight^ Philomel seu 

nightingale ; 
Now the btdbtd pipes unto us, still it seems the same 

old tale. 

Of the rat-catcher of Hameln, ancient poet, you 

remind me ; 
Whistling eastwards, while the little singers follow 

close behind thee. 

India's holy cows they honour for a reason past all 

doubt. 
For ere long in every cow-stall they will find Olympus 

out. 

Too much fruit they ate in Shiraz, where they held 

their thievish revels ; 
In " Gazelles " they cast it up now — wretched Oriental 

devils. 
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BELL-TONES. 

See the plump old pastor yonder at his door, with 

pride elate 
lA>udly singing, that the people may adore him dressed 

in state. 

And they fiock to gaze upon him, both the hlind men 

and the lame, 
Cramped and pectoral sufferers — with them many a 

hysteric dame. 

^>imple cerate healeth nothing, neither doth it hurt a 

wound ; 
Tlieri'fore, fiiends, in every bookshop simple cerate 

may be found. 

If the matter thus progresses, till they every priest 

adore, 
To old Mother Church's bosom I'll go creeping back 

once more. 

There a single Pope they honour and adore a prasens 

numen ; 
Here each one ordained as lumeii elevates himself to 

numen, 

*ORBIS PICTUa 

Ip the mob who spoil the world had but one neck, and 

here would show it 1 
Oh, ye gods, a single neck of wretched actors, priests» 

and poets ! 
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In the church to look at farces oft I linger of a 

morning, 
In the theatre sit at evening, from the sermon taking 

warning. 

E'en the Lord to me oft loses much in influence and 

vigour, 
For so many thousand people carve him in their own 

base figure. 

Public, when I please ye, then I think myself a 

wretched weaver ; 
But when I can really vex you, then it strengthens up 

my liver. 

*' How he masters all the language ! " — ^yes, and makes 

us die of laughter ; 
How he jumps, and makes his captive crazily come 

jumping after ! 

Much can I endure that's vexing— one thing makes 

me sick and haggard, 
When I see a nervous weakling try to play the genial 

blackguard. 

*Once I own that thou didst please me, fair Lucinda's 

favours winning ; 
Out upon thy brazen courtship, now with Mary 

thoud'st be sinning ! 

First in England, then 'mid Spaniards — ^then where 

Brahma's darkness scatters 
Everywhere the same old story — German coat and 

shoes in tattera 
VOL. I. B 
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When the ladies write, for ever in tlieir private pdw 

they're dealings 
Fmtsaes eauehe» and damaged viitiie — olit auch open 

henrta revealing I 

Let tlie ladies write — ihey please me; in one thing 

they beat ua hollow ; 
Wlien a dame takes " pen in hjknd," we're sure no bad 

results can follow. 

Literature will soon resemble partfee at a tea or 

christening. 
Naught but lady-goesips plating^ while the litÜe boys 

are listening. 

Were I a OheogiB-Kban^ China, long in dust had'st 

thou been lying ; 
From thy cursed tea came parties and of t^em rm 

filowly dying« 

All now settles down in silence, o'er the Mightiest 

peace is flowing, 
Calmly in his ledger entering what the early age is 

owing. 

Yonder town is full of etatues, piotures, verses, music*« 

din ; 
At the door stands Merry Andrew with his trump and 

cries " Come in I " 

Why, these verses ring most vilely, without measure, 

feet^ or form : 
But should literary Pandoui« wear a royal uniformT 
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Say, how can you use such phrases — such expression 

without blushing ) 
We must learn to use ouf elbows when through market 

crowds we're pushing. 

But of old thou oft hast written rhymes both truly 

good and great ; 
He who mingles with the vulgar must expect a vulgar 

fate. 

When the summer flies are swarming, with your caps 

you knock them dead ; 
At these rhymes you will be hitting with the cowls 

upon your head. 
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AS A HARK OF WBIEBDBBXt AVD tOTt 
FBOM THSm AOTHOB. 

'* The mighty race of Oerindor, 
Tbe pillmr of our throoe, 
Though Nrntore perish, will endore 
For ever and alone.** — MuLun& 



CHAPTER L 

" She wai worthy of love, and be loved her. He, howerer, 
waa not lovaUe, and she did not Iot« him." — (Hd PUt^ 

Madame, are you familiar with that old play ? It 
is au altogether extraordinary performance— only 
a little too melancholy. I once played the lead- 
ing part in it myself, so that all the ladies wept 

savA one, who did not shed so much as a single 
•76 
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tear, and in that consisted the wholf; point of the 
pla}^ — the real catastropha 

Oh, that single tear I it still torments me in my 
reveries. When the devil desires to rain my soulj 
he hums in mj ear a ballad of that tear whidi 
ne'er was wept, a deadly song with a more deadly 
tune. Ah 1 such a tune is only heard in hell 1 



I 



Yon can readily form an idea, Madame^ of whai 
life is like in heaven — the more readily as you 
are married. There people amuse themselves 
altogether superbly, every sort of entertainment 
is provided^ and one lives in nothiug but desire 
and its gratification, or, as the saying is, " like the 
Lord in France." There they eat from morning 
to night, and the cookery is as good as Jagor's ; 
roast geese fly around with gravy-boats in their 
bills, and feel flattered if any one condescends to 
eat them ; tarts gleaming with butter grow wild 
like sun- flowers ; everywhere there are rivulets of 
bouillon and champagne, everywhere trees on which 
clean napkins flatter wild in the wind, and you 
eat and wipe your lips and eat again without 
injury to the health. There, too, you sing psalms, 
or flirt and joke with the dear delicate little 
angels, or take a walk on the green Hallelujah 
Meadow, and your white flowing garments fit so 
comfortably, and nothing disturbs your feeling of 
perfect happiness — no pain, no vexation* Nay^ 
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when one iccidentaUy treads on another^s corns 
and ejcclftims, " Jbeuie*/" the one trodden on 
mnUm aa if glorified^ and insists, " Thy foot, bro- 
ther, did aot hurt in the leasts quite au eontrain^ 
il only caused a deeper thrill of heavenly rapture 
to shoot through my heart ! " 

But of hell, Madame, you have not the faintest 
idea. Of all the devils in existence, you have 
pfobahly made the acquaintance only of AiBor, 
the nice little croupier of hell^ who is the smallest 
Beeile-" bub " of them all> And yon know him 
only from * Don Juan," and doubtless think that 
for such a betrayer of female innocence hell can 
never be made hot enough, though our praise- 
worthy theatre directors shower down upon him 
as much fiame» fi^ ry rain, squibs and colophotuum 
as any Ghristiau could desire to havo emptied into 
hell itselt 

However, things in hell look much worse than 
our theatre directors imagine ; — if they did know 
what is going on there, they would never permit 
such stuff to be played as they do. For in hell it 
is internally hot, and when I was there» in the 
endurance, Madame, vou 



-days, 



past 



can have no idea of belli We have very few 
official returns from that place. Still it is rank 

I Bub &iid bubby aro fomiliarlj used in Philadelphia aa dinu' 
tintivea or pet k;rm9 for a emaU baj^ From thö Grenuau Motu 
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calumny to say that dowa there all the poor souls 
are compelled to read all day long ail the dull 
Bermona which were ever printed on earth. Bad 
as hell h, it has not quite come to that^ — Satan 
will never invent such refinements of torture* Oa 
the other hand, Dante^s description is too mild — 
I may say, on the whole, too poetic. Hell appeared 
to me like a great town-kitchen^ with an endlessly 
long stove, on which were placed three rows of 
iron pots, and in these sat the damned and were 
cooked. In one row were placed Christian sin- 
ners, and, incredible as it may seem, their number 
was anything but small, and the devils poked the 
fire up under them with especial good- will. In 
the next row were Jews^ who continually screamed 
and cried, and were occasionally mocked by the 
fiends, which sometimes seemed droll enough — as, 
for instance, when a fat, wheezy old pawnbroker 
complained of the heat, and a little devil poured 
several buckets of cold water on his head, that he 
might realise what a refreshing benefit baptism 
waa In the third row sat the heathen, who, like 
the Jews, could take no part in salvation, and 
must burn for ever, I heard one of the latter, as 
a square-built, burly devil put fresh coals under 
his kettle, cry out from his pot, *' Spare me ! I 
was once Socrates, the wisest of mortals ; I taught 
Truth and Justice, and sacrificed my life for 
Viitue," But the clumsy, stupid devU went on 
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with his work, and gmmbkd, ** Oh, shut up there! 
All heathens must bum, and we can't make an 
exception for the sake of a single man." T aasure 
you^ Madame, the heat was terrible, with euch a 
screaming, sighing, groaning, croaking, crying, 
quacking, cracking, growling, grunting, yelliii?, 
squealing, wailing, trilling; and through all thia 
tembld turmoil there rang distinotly the fatal 
melody of the Song of the Unwept Tear. 



CHAPTEK n. 

**Bhe WAS worthy of hb lore, and he loved ber. H«, ho««v^, 
wa» not IoT»b]«4 mad ibe did not lore him.** — ^Id Pl^ty. 

Madame, that old play is a tragedy, though the 
hfiro in it is neither killed nor commits suicide. 
The eyes of the heroine are beautiful, very beau* 
tifuL Madame, do you acent the perfume of 
violets ? very beautiful, and yet 30 piercing that 
they struck like poignarda of glass through my 
heart, and probably came out through my back^ 
and yet I was not killed by those treacherous^ 
murderous eyes. The voice of the heroine was 
also sweet* Madame, was it a nightingale you 
heard sing just (is I spoke? — a soft» silken voice. 
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a sweet web of the sunniest tones, and my soul 
wag entangled in it^ and choked and tormented 
itseli I myself — it is the Count of Ganges who 
now speaks, aod, as the story goes on, in Venice — 
I myself soon bad enough of those tortures, and 
had thoughts of putting an end lo the play in the 
first act^ and of shooting myself throagh the b^d, 
foolscap and all. Therefore I went to a fancy 
store in the Via Hurstah, where I saw a pair of 
beautiful pistols in a case — I remember them per- 
fectly well — ^near them stood ntany onia mental 
article of mother-of-pearl and gold^ si^eel hearts 

00 gilt chainfl, porcelain cups with delicate devices, 
and snuff-boxes with pretty picLures^ such as the 
divine history of Su&anuah^ the Swan Song of 
Leda, the Bape of the Sabines^ Liicretia^ a fat, 
virtuous creature, with naked bosom, in which 
she was lazily stickin^r a d agiler; the late Beth- 
mann^^ la belle Ferroniärg, aU enrapturing faces ; 
but I bought the pistols without much ado, and 
then I bought balls, then powder, and then I went 
to the restauiant of Signtjr Somebody, and ordered 
oys&ers and a glass of hock. 

I could eat nothing, anu still less could I drink. 
The warm tears fell iu the glass, and in that glass 

1 saw my dear home« the bluet holy Ganges^ the 

> Bj " ibe late Bethmuittf " Hetoe meiini the AHadnay whkll 
beltirti^ed (o Mm» Mid which u lo eommsa in gjptoxa msd poir- 
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eref^eammg Himalaya» the giant banyan woodfj 
amid whooe broad arcades calmly wandered wise 
alephantaand white-robed pilgrims; strange dream- 
like flowers gased on me with meaning glance^ 
wondrous golden birds sang softly^ flashing sim- 
rays^ and the droll, eilly chatter of monkeys 
pleasantly mocked me ; froui far pagodus sounded 
the pious prayers of priests, and amid them rang 
the melting, waüing voice of the Snltaness of 
Delhi She ran wildly around in her carpeted 
chamber, she tore her silver veil, she stmck with 
her peacock fan the black slave to the ground; 
she wept, she raged, she cried. I could not hear 
what she said : the restaurant of Signor Somebody 
is three thousand miles distant from the harem of 
Delhi, besides the fair Snltaness had been dead 
three thousand years; and I quickly drank up 
the wine, the clear, joy-giving wine, and yet my 
soul grew darker and sadder. I was condemned 
to death. 

As I left the restaurant I heard the " bell of 
poor sinners '' ring j a crowd of people swept by 
nie; but I placed myself at the corner of the 
Sirada San Giovaiim and recited tbo following 
mouolugne : — 

In ancient tatea they tell of golden eastla% 
Where harpa are sounding, lovely ladies danc«^ 
And tiim attendanU serve» and jessamine, 
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Myitlei and roses spread theii soft perfnine, 
And jet a gingle word of dbenchaiitmeiit 
Sweeps all the glory of the scene to naught, 
And there remains hut ruins old and gtej. 
And eciHBamiiig birds of night and foul morass. 
E'en so have I with a short single word 
Quite disenchanted nature's loveliness. 
There lies she now, lifeless and cold and pale, 
E^en like a monarch's corse laid out in state, 
The royal deathly cheeks fresh stained with rouge, 
And in his band the kingly sceptre laid ; 
Yet stiU his lips are yellow and most cbRnged, 
For they forgot to dye them, as they should. 
And mice are jumping o'er the monarch's nose, 
And mock the golden sceptre in bis grasp. 
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It ifl an universal regulation, Madame, that 
every one should deliver a soliloquy before shoot- 
ing himself. Moat men on such occasions use 
Hamlet's " To be or not to be." It is an excellent 
passage, and I would gladly have quoted it, but 
charity begins at home, and when a man has 
written tragedies himself ^ in which such farewell- 
to-üfe speech eö occurj as, for instance, in my im- 
mortal *' Almansor/' it is very natural that one 
should prefer his own words even to Shakeapiiare's 
At any rate the delivery of such speeches is an 
excellent customj for thereby ODe gains at least a 
little time. And as it came to pass that I re- 
mained a long time standing on the corner of the 
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StTada San Giovanni, and as I stood there like a 
condemDed criminal awaiting death, I raised my 
eyes, and suddenly beheld her. 

She wore her blue silk dress and rose-red bonnet 
and her eyes beamed on me so mild, so death- 
coiiqnerinj^ly, so life-givingly. Madame, yon well 
know that when tht; vestals in ancient Eome met 
on their way a malefactor condemned to death, 
they had the right to pardon him, and the poor 
roj^ue Hved* With a single glance slie saved my 
life, and I stood before her revived, and dazzled 
by the sun uy gleaming of her beauty, and she 
passed on, and left me aliva 
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And she saved mj life, and 1 live, and that is the 
tnain point. 

Others may, if tliey clioose, enjoy the good for- 
tune of having their lady-love adorn their graves 
M'ith garhiüdSj and water them with the tears of 
true lova Oh, women] hate me, laugh at me, 
mitten me, but let me live 1 Life is all too won- 
drous BWeetj and the world is so beautifully bewil- 
dered; it is the dream of an intoxicated divinity 
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who has takeo Prench leave of the tippling mul- 
titude of immortals, and has laid down to sleep in 
a solitary star, and knows not himself that he also 
creates all that which he dreams, and the dream 
images form thema elves often eo fantastically 
wildly, and often so harmoniously and reasonably. 
The Iliad, Plato, the battle of Marathon, Moaes, 
the Medician Yenns, the Cathedral of Strasburg, 
the French Eevolution, Hegel, and steamboats, 
&c., &c„ are other good thoughts in this divine 
dream ; but it will not last long, and the immortal 
one awakes and rubs his sleepy eyes^ and smiles ; 
and our world has run to nothing, yes, has neyer 
been. 

No matter, I live i If I am but the shadowy 
image in a dream, still this is better than the 
cold black void annihilation of death. Life is the 
greatest of blessings and death the worst of evils. 
Berlin lieutenants of the guard may sneer, and 
call it cowardice, because the Prince of Homburg 
shudders when he beholds his open grave. Henry 
Kleist had, however, as much courage as his high- 
breasted, tightly-laced colleagues, and has, alas . 
proved it But all great, powerful sonls love Ufa 
Goethe's Egmont does not cheerfully take leave 
" of the cheerful wonteduess of being and action." 
Immermann*a Edwin clings to life " like a child 
upon the mother's breasu" And though he finds 
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it haid to live by atranger mercy, he still begs for 
mercy, ** for life and breath are still the best of 
boonik" 

When Odysseus, ia the lower world, regaris 
AchtUes aa the leader of dead heroes, and eitols 
his renown among the living, and his glory even 
among the dead, the latter repli« 



Kf> more discouNe of death, consolingly, noble Odji- 

aensl 
BathBT wcmld I in the field as daily labourer b« 

toiling« 
Sla?0 to Üie meanest of men, a pauper and la^kmg 

posaeesioQi, 
Thiin 'mid the infinite boat of long-vanished mort&Ia 

be ruler» 

Yea, when Major Duvent challenged the great 
Israel Lyon to fight with pistols^ and said to him, 
"If you do not meet me^ Mr; Lyon^ you are a 
dog;** the latter replied, "I would rather be a 
live dog than a dead lion I" and was right I 
have fought often enough, Madame, to dare to say 
this, God be praiaed, I live! Ked life boils in 
my veins, earth yields beneath my feet, in the 
glow of love I embrace trees and statues, and they 
live in my embrace Every woman is to me the 
gift of a world, I revel in the melody of her 
countenance, and with a single glance of my eye 
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I can enjoy more than others with their every 
limb through all their lives. Every instant is to 
me an eternity ; I do not nieasure time with the 
ell of Brabant or of Hamburg» and I need no 
priest to promise me a second Ufe, for I can live 
enough in this life, when I live backwards in the 
life of those who have gone before me, and win 
myself an eternity in the realm of the past. 

And I live ! The great pulsation of nature 
beats too in my breast ; and when I carol aloud, 
I am answered by a thou sand- fold eeho. I bear 
a thousand nightingales. Spring hath sent them 
to awaken earth from her morning si umber ^ and 
earth trembles with ecstasy, her flowers are hymns^ 
which ghe sings in inspiration to the sun; the 
sun moves far too slowly ; I would fain lash on 
his steeds that they might advance more rapidly. 
But when he sinks hissing in the sea, and the 
night rises with her great eyes, oh I then true 
pleasure first thrills through me like a new life, 
the evening breezes lie like flattering maidens on 
my wild heart, and the stars wink to me, and I 
rise and sweep over the Httle earth aüd the little 
thoughts of mankind** 



^ The reader h&s olrendy been forewarned in tbe prefaoe that 
Heiue'fl wd tings abound in fronk exprcasioiiB of his views. In 
theee chapters we ftee hiiQ tmiieir the la Auen ce of ü j^mely matü- 
rinl Greek tm tu re- worship. In one of hh ktest poeintj, ü Irans - 
lotion from which cippeiired in the London Athtaittum, March 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ßUT a day must come when the fire of youth will 
be quenched in my veins, when winter will dwell 
in my heart, when his snowflakes will whiten 
my lockSy and his mists will dim my eyes. Then 

3 If 1855, we find evidences of * fearfol, thoogh oocaaknuJ, leao- 
tion frum Uub eariy intoxication :— 

** How wearily time erawls along, 

That hideons snaU that hastens not. 
While I, without the power to move, 
Am ever fixed to one dnU spok 

Upon my dreary chamber wall 
No gleam of sunshine can I trace ; 

I know that only for the grave, 
Shall I exchange this hopeless place. 

Perhaps already I am dead, 

And these perhaps are phantoms vain ; 

These motley phantasies that pass 
At night through my disordered brain. 

Perhaps with ancient heathen shapes, 
Old faded gods, this brain is fuU ; 

Who, for their most unholy rites, 
Have chosen a dead poet's skulL 

And charming frightful orgies hold, 
The mad-oap phantoms !— aU the night, 

That in the morning this dead hand 
About their revelries may write." 

—Note by Trandatar. 
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ly friends will lie in tlieir weaLlierwora tombs, aad 
1 alone will remain like a solitary stulk forgotten 
by the reaper* A new race will have sprang up, 
with new desires and new ideas; full of wonder, I 
hear new names and listen to new songSj for the 
old names are forgotten, and I myself am forgotten, 
perliapg honoured by but few, scorned by many, 
and loved by none t And then the rosy -die eked 
boys will spring around me and place the old 
harp in my trembling hand^ and say, langUifig, 
^Thou indolent grey-headed old man, sing us 
again songs of the dreams of thy youtlu" 

Then 1 will grasp the harp^ and my old joys 
and sorrows will awake, the clouds vanish, tears 
will again gleam on my pale cheeks. Spring will 
bloom once more in my breast, sweet tones of 
woe will tremble on the harp-strings. I will see 
once more the blue flood and tlie marble palaces 
and the lovely faces of ladiea and young girls, 
and I will sing a song of the flowers of Brenta, 

It will be my last song, the stars will gaze on 
me as in the nights of my youth, the loving moon- 
light will once more kiss my cheeks, the spirit 
chorus of nightingales long dead will sound Unte- 
like from afar, my eyes, intoxicated with sleep, 
will softly close, my soul will re-echo with the 
notes of my harp — ^perfame breathes from the 
flowers of the Brento, 

A tree will shadow my grave. I would gladly 

VOL. I. T 
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Imve it a palm, but tbat tree will not grow in 
North. It will be a liiulen, nnd of a 



SiiuJH 



lov< 



ill 



bvtjuuj^ lovers win sit there careÄsiji*^: ü 
finches will be listening silently, and mj liaJen 
WÜ1 rustle protectingly over the heads of the 
liappj ones, who vyill be so happy that they will 
have ao time to read what id written on the wliile 
tombstone. But when, at a later day, ihe lover 
hitö lost hii love, then he will come again to tlie 
w^ell-kuown linden, and sigh and \reep, and guzc 
long and oft u|>ün the atone until lie reads 
inscripuon, " He loved the flowera ol the Brenti 
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JfADAME, I have h?eu telling you lies, I s^a 
not the Count of the Ganges, Never in my life 
did I see the holy stream, nor the lotus flowers 
which are mirrored in its sacred waves, Kever 
did I lie dreaming under Indian palms, nor in 
prayer before the diamond deity Ju^Tgeruautj wlio 
with his diamonds miglit have easily aided nie 
out of my difficulties, I have no more been ia 
Calcutta than the turkey of M'hich I ate yesterJay 
at dinner had ever been iu the realms ol 
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Grand Turk. Yet my ancestors came from Iliti- 
dostan, and therefore I feel so much at my ease 
in the great forest of sotig of Vahniki. The heroio 
sorrows of the diviue Eamo move my lieait like 
familiar griefs, from the flower lays of Kali da sa 
the sweetest memories hloom ; and when a few 
years ago a gentle lady iq Derlia showed me the 
beautiful pictures Tvhich her father, who had been 
Govern or- General in India, Lad brought from 
theuee^ the delicately painted, holy, calm faces 
seemed as familiar to me as though I were g iziug 
at my own family gallery, 

FraBz Bopp — Madame, you liave of course read 
iliia *'NaIu3" and his "System of Sanskrit Conju- 
gations ** gave me much information relative to 
iny ancestry, and I now know with certainty that 
I am descended from Erabma's head, and not from 
Ids corns, I have also good reason to believe that 
the entire Mahaharaia, with its two*lmudred thou- 
BüTid verseSj is merely an allegorical love-letter 
which my first forefat}ier wrote to my fnst fore- 
motlier. Oh, they loved dearly ; their souls kissed, 
they kissed wiih their eyes, they w^ere both but 
one single kiss! 

I An enchanted nightingale sits on a red coral 
bough in the silent sea, and sings a song of tlia 
love of my ancestors ; earnestly gaze the pearls 
ff rom their shelly cells j the wondrous water-flowei'S 
tiemble with sad longing, the cimning-quaint sea- 
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drink, sleep, laiigli, cry» slander each other, are in 
great trouble and care about the continuation of 
their race ; try to seem ^vhat they are not aod to 
do what tliey cannot ; never shave until they have 
a beard, and often liave beards before they get dis- 
cretion ; and when they at last have discretion, 
they drink it away in white and red folly. 

3Iq7i Dim ! if I had fuith, so that I could 
re move mountains» the Johann is burg would he 
just the mountain wliich I wonld transport about 
everywhere. But not having the requisite anionnt 
of faith, fantasy must aid me, and she at once 
bears me to the beautiful Ehine« 

Oh, iliert is a fair land, full of loveliness and 
Bunshino» In its blue streams are niirrorcd the 
mountain shores, with their ruined towera, and 
woods, and ancient towns. There, before the 
house-door, sit the good people of a summer 
evening, and drink out of great cans, and gossip 
confidingly how the wine — ^the Lord be praised 1 — 
thrives, aod how justice should be free from all 
secrecy, and Marie Antoinette's being guillotined 
is none of our business, and how dear the tobacco- 
tax makes the tobacco^ and how all mankind are 
equal, and what a glorious fellow Goerres is, 

I have never troubled myself much with such 
conversation, and greatly preferred sitting by the 
maidens in the arched window, and laughed at 
their laughing, and let them strike me in the face 



-wzLl i. w::=£. izii feriei iZ-xicare ttcT tigy told 

3U» l^iüT SKT-S. TT Sm& odüET STtJ rf COTUl 

inracr^xica Ji£r Itri^xie wüs ^-t'f wfid vith 

-ücn-rin 1.10^ iLe v^nül bzzx a.v^ 121 perfmoes 
u. Z17 rmi Fiir Kiiiieräe ^wiai Li ^isical 
äT-KCitis -vLfiiL Sie ^iZeti xrii 21*. lai b»r eves 
▼ fr» :c t'ijs rur» rtsfr-s; L^ticr^I uZae, whxh I 
laT» x*iT=r 3e^a. 2x izizased beLs:^?, Msd Tcry 
2el«i:2t in i:x?r? — ^rce zi2ed 10 disdlj bizo tLem, 
azii :ccl«i üea -»Tfr '^ariae ^Iie sreecess tkii^s. 
Irii :!•* "btfi:!^!! H^^ic» loTed niei. for vhen I 
CLZTji 1.3 Ler j'.e cottm ier hrad tili the black 
Lxjls :-ill iiTz. OTigr i2ie ll:islifsg cooxitaianoe; 
ani :Le cle-ziior ejes shcne fcrth iike stais fiom 
a dark Lf ares. H^r ciffiles« Iii» sroke not a 
wori, aM errn I cculd saj nothing ta her. I 
coughed and sLe trezibled. She often begged me, 
through Ler sisters, not to climb the rocks so 
eagc-rlr, or to bathe in the Khine when I had 
exercised or druLk wine until I was heated. Once 
I overheard her pious praver to the image of the 
Virgin Mary, which she had adorned with leaf- 
gold and illuminated with a glowing lamp, and 
which stood in a comer of the sitting-room. She 
prayed to the Mother of God to keep me from 
climbing, drinking, and bathing ! I should cer- 
tainly have been desperately in love with her had 
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ehe manifested the least indifference, and /was 
indifferent because I knew that she loved me. 
Madame, if any one would win my love, they 
must treat me en caTvaille, 

Johanna was the cousin of the three sisters, 
and I was right glad to be with her. She knew 
the most beautiful old legends, and when she 
pointed with the whitest hand in the world 
through the window out to the mountains where 
all had happened which she narrated, I became 
fairly enchanted. The old knights rose visibly 
from the ruined castles, and hewed away at each 
other's iron clothes, the Lorely sat again on the 
mountain summit, singing adown her sweet seduc- 
tive song, and the Pthine rippled so intelligibly, 
so calmingly, and yet at the same time so mock- 
ingly and strangely, and the fair Johanna gazed 
at me so bewilderingly, so mysteriously, so enig- 
matically confiding, as though she herself were 
one with the legend which she narrated. She was 
a slender, pale beauty, sickly and musing, her 
eyes were clear as truth itself, her lips piously 
arched, in her features lay a great untold story, 
but it was a sacred one, perhaps a love legend I 
I know not what it was, nor had I ever courage 
to ask. When I gazed long upon her, I became 
calm and cheerful; it seemed to me as though 
there were a tranquil Sunday in my heart, and 
that the angels were holding church service there. 
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Iti fiucli liappy liouTS I told her tales of 017 
chiklhooii and she listened earnestly to me, atid 
singular! wlien I could not tliiiik of tlua or that 
name, she remembered it. Wheo I then asked 
her with wonder where she had learned the name, 
«lie would answer witli a smile that she had learned 
it of a little bird which had built its nest on the 
sill of her window; and she tried to make me 
believe that it was the same bird which I once 
bought wjtli my pocket-money from a hard-Iiearted 
]«easaut boy» and then let fly away* But I believed 
that ehe knew everything because she was so pale, 
und really soon died. She also knew when she 
imiät die, and wished that I would leave Ander* 
nach the dny before. When I bade her farewell, 
she gave me both lier hands — they were wlnte^ 
sweet handsj and pure as the Host — and she said, 
•* Thou art very good, and when thou art bad, then 
think of tlie little dead Veronica," 

Uid the cli altering birds also tell her this name? 
Often in hours when desirous of recalling the past, 
1 had wearied my brain in trying to think of that 
dear name, and could not 

^nd now that I have it again, my earliest in- 
fancy shall bloom again in recollections ; and I 
am aguin a chilJ, and pUy with other children in 
the castle court at Düsseldorf, on the XUuue, 
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Yes, Madame, there was I born, and I am par- 
ticular in calling attention to this fact, lest after 
my death seven cities— those of Schilda, Kräh- 
winkel, Polwitz, Beckum, Dülken, Göttingen, and 
Schöppenstadt ^ — should contend for the honour 
of having witnessed my birth. Düsseldorf is a 
town on the Ehine, where about sixteen thousand 
mortals live, and where many hundred thousands 
are buried, and among them are many of whom 
my mother says it were better if they were still 
alive — for example, my grandfather and my uncle, 
the old Herr von Geldern, and the young Herr 
von Geldern, who were both such celebrated doc- 
tors, and saved the lives of so many men, and yet 
at last must both die themselves. And good pious 
Ursula, who bore me, when a child, in her arms, 
also lies buried there, and a rose-bush grows over 
her grave ; she loved rose-perfume so much in her 
life, and her heart was all rose perfume and good- 
ness. And the shrewd old Canoniciis also lies 
there buried. Lord, how miserable he looked 



* All insignificant towns, with the exception of Göttingen, 
which is here suppoäed to be equally insignificant. — Note by 
Translator, 
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when I last saw hiiu 1 He aonsist4^d of Dotlnng 
but soul ami plasters, and vet he studied n^it 
and day m though be feared lest the worms mv^lii 
Und a few ideas mUsirjg in his head. Little Wil- 
liam also lies therei and that is my fault. Wa 
were schoolmates in the Fmuciscau cloister, and 
were one day playing on that side of the huilJing 
where the Diissel flows between stone walls, and 
I said, ** Willinm.do get the kitten out, which Las 
just falleti in !" and lie cheerfully climbed out ou 
tlie boaid wlucli stretched over the brook and 
pulled the cat out of the water, but fell lu him* 
self, and when they took him out he was dripping 
and dead, T!ie bitten lived to a good old age. 

The town of Düsseldorf is very beautifiil, J^ud 
if you think of it uhen in foreign lands^ aud 
hnppen at tlie same time to have Leen born there, 
strange feelings come over the soul I was bom 
ihere, and feel as if I niu^t go directly home. 
And when I say home I niuun the VoUcerslram 
und the house where I was born. This house will 
be some day very remarkable, and I have sent 
word to the old lady who owns it that she must 
not for h LT life sell iL For the whole house she 
would now hardly get as much as the present 
wliich the green- veiled English ladies Mill give 
tlie servant girl wlien she shows tliem the room 
w I tore I was born, and the hen- ho use wherein aiy 
father gcnernlly imprisoned me for stealing grapes, 
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and also the brown door on wliicli my mother 
caught me to write with clialk^ — Lord ! i fad a me, 
should I eYer become a famous author, it has cost 
my poor mother trouble enough. 

But ray renown us yet slumbers in the marble 
quarries of Carrara; tlie waste -paper laurel with 
which they iiave bedecked my brow has not 
spread its perfume through the wide world, and 
the green-veiled English ladies, when they visit 
Düsseldorf, leave the celebrated house unvisited, 
aud go directly to the Market- PI ace and them 
gaze on the colossal black equestrtan statue which 
stands in its midst. This represents the Prince 
Elector, Jan Wilhelm, He wears blade armour 
and a long banging wig. When a boy, I was to hi 
that the artist who made this statue observed 
with terror while it was being cast that he had 
not metal enough to fill tlie mould, and then all 
the citizens of the town came running with all 
tfieir silver spoons* and threw them in to make 
up ibe deficiency ; and I often stood for hours 
before the statue wondering how many spoons 
wure concealed in it, and how many apple- tarts 
tlie silver would buy. Apple-tarts were then my 
passion — now it b love, truth, liberty and crab- 
soup— and not far from the statue of the Prince 
Elector, at the Theatre corner, generally stood a 
curiously constructed sabre -legged rascal with a 
white apron, and a basket girt around Lim full of 
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ituokiDg apple^tarta, whtch be well knew how to 
praise with ed irresisUble voice, "Here yoii are I 
hot applc-lJirU I just irom tlie oven — see how tbey 
imtjke — quite delictotia ! " Truly, ^vjieiiever in my 
later yt'ars the Evil One sought to win me, he 
B^'fiya cried in just such ao enticing soprano 
voice, and I slioüld certainly have never remained 
twelve hours by the Signora Guilietta, if she had 
not ihtiUed me with her sweet perfumed apple-tait 
totiea. And in fuct the apple-tarts would never 
have so sorely templed me if the crooked Her- 
mann had not covered them up so mysteriously 
with Lia white apronä ; and it is aprons» yon 
know, which — hut I wander from the subject. I 
was speaking of the equestrian statue which baa 
10 ninny silver epoons in it, and no soup, and 
which represents the Prince Elector, Jan Wilheha* 

He was a brave gentleman, 'tis reported, a lover 
of art and haudy therein himself. He founded the 
picture-gallery lu Düsseldorf; and in the obser- 
vatory there, they show a very curiously executed 
piece of wooden work, consisting of one box Mntliin 
another which he himself liad carved in his leisure 
hours, of which latter he had every day four- 
and-twenty. 

In those days priiicea were not the persecuted 
wretches which they now are. Tlieir crowns grew 
firmly on their heads, and at night they drew their 
caps over it and slept in peace, and their people 
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il umbered calmly at their feet, and wlieti tliey 
awoke hi the morning they said, " Good morning, 
father P* and he replied, **Good morning, dear 
children 1" 

Dut tliere came a sudden change over all Ihiä, 
for one morning when we awoke, and would saj^, 
" Good morniDg, father I '* the father had travelled 
away, and in the M'hole tou'n there was notliing 
but dumb sorrow. Everywhere there was a 
funeral-like expressioni and people slipped silently 
through the market and read the long paper placed 
on the door of the town-house. It was dark and 
lowering, yet the lean tailor Kilian stood in the 
nankeen jacket, which he generally wore only at 
home, and in his blue woollen stock! ngSj so that 
his little bare legs peeped out as if in sorrow, and 
his thin lips quivered as he read, innrniuringly, 
the handbill An old invalid soldier from the 
Palatine read it in a somewliat lotider tone, and 
little by little a transparent tear ran down hia 
white, honourable old moustache. I stood near 
him, and asked why he wept ? And he replied, 
*' Tlie Prince Elector baa abdicated," And then 
he read further, and at the words '* for the long- 
niauifested fidelity of my subjects," '*and hereby 
release you from allegiance/" he wept still more. 
It is a straLge sight to see, when so old a nian^ 
in faded uniform, with a scarred veteran's face, 
fiuddeuly bursts into tears. While we read, the 
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rriücely Electoral coat-of*armg was beiog taien 
dowD from tUe Town- Hall ^ and every thing began 
to appear as miiexably dreary as though wa were 
waiting for an eclipse of the sun« The gentlemen 
town -councillors went about at an abdicating 
weamome gait; even ihe omnipotent beadle looked 
AS though lie had no cnore commands to give, and 
ftood cabuly indilferent, although the crazy Aloj- 
aiui stood upon one leg aud chattered tlie name» 
of French genemU, while the tipsy j crooked Gum- 
pert 2 rolled aioiiod hi the gutter, singing Qa im I 
^a ira / 

But I went home, weeping and lamenting be- 
cause *'tlie Prince Elector had ahduUcdi'* Hy 
tn other hail trouble enough to explain the worJ, 
but I would hear nothing* I knew what I knew, 
and went weeping to bud, and in the night dreamed 
that the world had come to an end — that all the 
fair flower gardens and green meadows of the 
world were taken up and rolled up, and put aw.'iy 
like carpets and bai^e from the floor ; that a beadle 
climbed up on a high ladder and took down the 
EUu, and that the taüor Kilian stood by and said 
to himself, " I must go home and dress myself 
neatly, for I am dead and am to be buried this after* 
n oon." And it gre w darker aud d arker — ^a few stara 
glimmered sparely on high^ and these at leugih 
fdl down like yellow leaves in autumn; one by 
one all men vani'^heil, and I, a poor child, wan^ 
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dered in anguish aronndj until, before the willow 
fence of a deserted farmhouse, I saw a man dig- 
ging np the earth wiih a spadgj and uear him an 
ugly, spiteful-looking woman, who held something 
in her apron like a human head — but it was the 
nioonj and sbe laid it carefully in the open grave 
— and behind nie stood tlie Palatine invalid^ 
sighing and spelling, "The Priuce Elector lias 
abducted/' 

When I awoke, the sun shoue as usual through 
the window, there was a sound of drums in the 
Btreetj and as I entered the sitting- room and 
wished my father, who waa sitting in hig white 
dressing-gown, a good morning, 1 heard the little 
light*footed barber, as he made up his hair, narrate 
very minutely that homage would that morning 
be offered at the Town-Hall to the Archduke 
Joachim, I heard, too, tliat the new ruler waa 
of excellent famil)', that he liud married the sister 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and was really a very 
rcäpectable man ; that he wore his beautiful black 
Imir in flowing locks, that he would shortly enter 
the town, and in fine that he must please all the 
ladies. Meanwhile the drunnning in the streets 
continued, and I stood before the house-door and 
looked at the French troops njarcliing in that 
Joyful race of fame, who, singing and playing, 
swept over the world, the merry, serious faces 
of tlie grena-lier^^ the bear-skin shakoes, the tri- 
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coloured ^ckatks, the glittering bayonets, the 
^tu^rs, füll of vivacUy and poiiU d^honmur^ 
fttid the omni patent giai it-like sJIver-laced Urn- 
bour-major» who east bii hcUon witli a gilded Iieml 
at bfgh as Uie fimt storey, and bis eyes to ilia 
ficcood» where pretty girls gazed from the wiadows. 
I was 80 glad that soldiers were to be quartered 
in our house, — ia which my mother diflered from 
me, — and 1 hastened to the market-place- Tkere 
everything looked dianged^ somewhat as tbou^li 
the world had been new whitewashed, A new 
coat-ol-anns was placed on the Town-Hall| ita 
iron balconies were hnng with embroidered velvet 
drapery. French grenadiers stood as sentinels; 
the old geiitlemen town-counciilors had put on 
new fnce^i and doimed their Sunday-coats, and 
looked at each other Frenchily, and said "Ban 
j&ur / " ladies gazed from eveiy window, curious 
cltissens and armed soldiers filled the square, and 
I, with other bo3^s, climbed on the great bronze 
horse of the Prince Elector, and thence stared 
down on the motley crowd. 

Our iieighhourä, Pt^ter and tall Jack Short, 
nearly broke their necks in accomplishing this 
feat^ and it would have been better if they had 
l^een killed outriglitj for the one afterwards ran 
away from liis parents, enlisted as a soldier, de- 
serted» and was finally shot in Mayence ; whil^ 
the other, having made geographical researches 
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in strange pockets, was on tins account elected 
member of a public tread-niill iGStitute. l)ut 
having broken tlje iron bands which bound hirn 
to his fatherland, he passed safelj beyond sea, 
and eventually died in London^ in consequence o£ 
wearing a mucli too long cravat, one end of whicU 
happened to be firmly attached to something, jiisa 
BS a royal official I'emoved a phmk from beuemh 
his feet> 

Tall Jack told ns thnt there wns no school to- 
day on account of the homage. We had to M^aiD 
a long time ere this was over. Finally, the bal- 
cony of the Council' House wag filled with gaily 
dressed gentlemen, with flags and trumpets, and 
our burgomaster, in his celebrated red coat^ deli- 
vered an oration, which stretched out like india- 
rubber, or hke a night-cap into which one has 
thrown a stone — only that it was not the etone of 
wisdom — and I could distinctly understand many 
of his phrases — ^for instance, that " we are now to 
be made happy ;" and at the last words the trum- 
pets sounded out, and the people cried hurrah! 
and as I myself cried hurrali, I held fast to the 
old Frill ce Elector, And it was really necessary 
that I sl]Ould, for I began to grow giddy. It 
seemed to me as if the people were standing on 
their heads, because the world whizzed around, 
while the old Prince Elector, with his long wi^f, 
nodded and whispered, ''Hold fast to tne!" and 
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lint till the cannon re-eclioed along the wall did I 
hecome sobered, and climbed slowly down from 
ihe great bronze horsa 

As I went home, I saw the crazy Aloysius 
again dancing on one leg, while he chattered the 
names of French generals, and I also beheld 
crooked Gunipertz rolling in the gutter land 
growling fa ira, pa ira, and I said to my mother 
that we were all to be made happy, and that on 
that account we had that day no school 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next day the world was again all in order, 
and we had school as before, and things were got 
by heart as before — the rtoman emperors, chron- 
ology, the nomina in im, the verba irrcgulana, 
Greek, Hebrew, geography, German, mental arith- 
metic — Lord! my head is still giddy with it! — 
oil must be thoroughly learned. And much of 
it was eventually to my advantage. For had I 
not learned the Eoman emperors by heart, it 
would subsequently have been a matter of per- 
fect indifference to me whether Niebuhr had or 
had not proved that they never really existöd. 
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I And had I not learoed tlie nuniljers of the diffe- 
tat years, how could I ever, in later years, liavQ 
found out an J one in Bei 1 in, where one lionse h 
&5 like another as drops of water or tis grenadierä, 
ud where it 13 impossible to find a friend unless 
you have the number of his house in yonr head. 
Therefore I associated with every friend some his- 
torical event, which had happened in a year corre- 
sponding to the number of liis house, so that the 
one recalled the other, and some curious point in 
history always occurred to me whenever I met 
any one whom I visited. For instance, wlien I 
met my tailor, I at once thought of the battle of 
Marathon ; if I saw the banker, Christian Gumpel, 
I remembered the destruction of Jerusalem ; if a 
Portuguese friend, deeply in debt, of the flight of 
Mahomet ; if the university judge, a man whose 
probity is well known, of the death of Ham an ; 
and if Wadzeck, I was at once reminded of Cleo- 
patra, Ah, heaven I the poor creature is dead 
bow; our tears are dry^ and we may say oE her 
with Hamletj " Take her for all in all, she was 
an old woman ; we oft shall look upon her like 
again!'* But as I said, chronology is necessary. 
I know men who have nothing in their heads but 
a few years, yet who know exactly where to look 
for the right houses, and are moreover regular 
professors. But oh 1 the trouble I had at school 
with my learning to count j and it went eveii 
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worse with tlia ready rackoniog, I üinlerstooJ 
best o( aU iuhtraciion, and for ibis I had a rer/ 
pmctic&l rnU, ** (oxit can't be taken from Ihree, 
therefore I must borrow one ; '* but I advise all 
in such a case to borrow a few extra dollai^, for 
no one can tell what may happetu 

But oh ! the Latin, Madame, you can reall/ 
have no idea of what a mess it is. The Bomans 
would never hare found time to conquer the world 
if they had been obliged first to learn Latin.^ 
Lucky do;r3l they already knew in their cradlea 
ibe nouna endinji in m, L ^n the contraTy, had 
to learn it by heart, in the sweat of my brow, bat 
still it is well that I knew it For if I, for ex- 
am pie» when I publicly disputed in Latin in tba 
College Hall of Gottiugen, on the 20th of July 
1825 — Madame, it was well worth while to hear it 
— if L I ^y* had said sinapem instead of iifrnpint^ 
the hi under would have been evident to the fresh- 
men, and an endless shame for me. Vis, bufi$, 
8Üüf Cumü, cmitmiSt amussis, canJiabiSf unetpts* 
These words, wiuch have atLracted so much aLiee* 
tion in tlie world, effected this, inasmuch as they 
belonged to a deterniioed class, and yet were 
withal an exception« And the fact that I have 
til em ready at my fingers' ends when I perhapä 



^ Htiine icK>k thii Me« almoct Vtrhatim Troiii the E^da 
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need tliem in a hurry, oft€a affords me in life's 
darkened hours much inberual trauquiUitj at^d 
spiritual consolation. But, Madame, the t'erha 
in^egularia — they are distinguished frora the verbis 
regularibus by the fact that the hoys in learning 
til em got more whippings — ^are terribly difficult 
In the arched way of the Pranciscaa cloister near 
our schoolroom there hung a large Christ-crucified 
of grey wood, a dismal image, that even yet at 
times rises in my dreams, and gazes sorrowfully 
on me with fixed bleeding eyes. Before this image 
I often stood and prayed, *'0h. Thou poor and 
also tormented God, I pray Thee, if it be possible, 
that I may get by heart the irregular verbs I " 

I will say nothing of Greek, otherwise I should 
vex myself too much* The monks of the Middle 
Ages were not so very much in the wrong when 
they asserted that Greek wns an invention of the 
devih Lord knows what I sufTcred thiongh it. 
It went better with HebreWj for I always had a 
gl eat predilection for the Jews, alihoogh they to 
this very hour have crucified my good name. But 
yet, I never could get so far in Hebrew as my 
watch did, which had a much more intimate inter- 
course with pawnbrokers tlian I, and in conse- 
quence acquired many Jewish habits ; for instance, 
it would not go on Saturday, and it learned the 
holy language, and was subsequently occupied 
with its grammar, for often when sleepless in the 
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ttight I haro, lo ttij atnazenienip lieanl it inifui« 
uioitsly r \ kalai, katalia^ kalalH^iiid, 

kiltalia^ k _ . -polai, pokadUt^-pikat^ pik P^^ 

Memovhilt I karued more of Germau than of 
aijy otlier tongitei. tliough Germati itself h not 
»yell cUiWa pl&y, after alL P'^r we poor Germana, 
who Imvc ttlready boon suflicieiitly vexed iritli 
having soWiera quartered on us, milmry duties» 
I»oll*tax€3, and a ihousand other exactioiia, musü 
tiecds, over aud abovö all iljia^ bag Mr. Adekng, 
and torment each other with accusatives mi 
ilativca 1 learned much German from the o!J 
lU*ctor SchaUmeyer, a brave, clerical gentleiuari, 
whose protögd I was from childhood Something 
itt the mattvr I also learned from Piofessor 
Schramm, a man who bad writteii a book on 
eternal pcace^ and in whose class my schooh 
fellows quarrelled and fouglit with an usual 
vigour* 

And while thus dashing on in a breath, auJ 
thinking of everything,! hnve unexpectedly found 
myself back among old school stories, and I avail 
myself of this opportunity to mention, Madame, 
that it was not my fault if I learned so little of 
geograpiiy that later in life I could not mako my 
way in the world* For in those days tlie Froudi 
made an intricate mixture of all limits and hoim- 
daries; every day lands were recoloured on iha 
worUrs mnp; those wliich were once blue sud- 
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denly became green, many indeed were evpn dyed 
blooii-rcd ; the old estaUishöd rules were so con* 
fused and con founded that the devil himself would 
nuvcr have remembered tlienL The praducts of 
the country were also changed; chickory and beets 
now giew where only hares and hunters running 
after them were once to be seen i even tlie cliar- 
acter of different r^iees changed ; the Germans 
bocarae pliant, the French paid compliments no 
longer^ the English ceased making ducks and 
drakes of their money, and the Venetians were 
not subtle enough ; tliere was promotion among 
princes, old kings obtained new uuiformSj new 
kingdoms were cooked up nod sold like hot cakes; 
many potentates were chased, on the otlier hand, 
from house and home, and liad to fiud some new 
way of earning their bread, while others went at 
once at a trade^ and manufactured, foi' instance, 
sealing-wax, or — Madame, this paragraph must be 
brought to an end, or I shall be out of breath — 
in fine, in such times it is impossible to advance 
far in geography, 

I succeeded better in natural history, for tlicre 
w^e fiud fewer changes, and we always iiave 
standard engravings of apes, kangaroos, zebras, 
rhinoceroses, &g., &c. And having many such 
pictures in my memory, it often happens that at^ 
lirst sight many mortals appear to me like old 
acquaiutances* 
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I also did well in inythology, and took a real 
delight in the mob of- gods and goddesses wlio ran 
60 jolly naked about the world, I do not believd 
that there was a echoolboy in ancient Koma who^ 
knew the principal points of his catechism — that 
is, the loves of Venus — better than L To tell tlie 
plain truth, it seems to me that if we must learn 
all the heathen gods by heart, we might as well 
have kfpt them from the first; and we have not 
perhaps, made so much out of our New-Koman 
Trinity or our Jewish unity* reihaps the old 
mythology was not in reality so immoral as we 
imai^ine, and it was, for example ^ a very decent 
idea of Homer to give to the much-loved Venus a 
husband. 

But I succeeded best in the French class of the 
Abbd d'Anlnoi, a French emy^ri who had written 
a number of gramniars, and wore a red wig, and 
jumped about very nervously when he recited hia 
AH poäiqtte and his German history. He was 
the only one In the whole g}^mnasium who taught 
German history. Still French has ita difficulties, 
and to learn it there must be mucli quartering of 
troops, mucli drumming in, much apprejidre par 
c<cu}% and above all, uo one should be a h4l§ 
allemande. From all tliis resulted many a cross 
word, and I can remember as though it happened 
but yesterday, that I got into many a scrape 
thron^h la religion, I was once asked at lea^t 
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ix times io succession ^ "Henry, what h the 
Trench for ' the faith ?'" * And six times, ever 
tnore weepingly, I replied, " It is called k eridii" 
And after the seventh question, with his cheeks 
of a tlecp red-clierrj-rage coIoufj my fuiions e^ca- 
minator cried, ''It is called la rHigion*' — and 
theie was a raiu of blows and a thunder of 
laughter from all my schoolmates, Madame! 
ßince that day I never hear the word religion 
without having my back tarn pale with terror, 
and my cheeks tarn red \vitli shame. And to tell 
the honest truth, le crMU lias during my life 
stood me in better stead than la rÜigioiu It 
occurs to me just at this instant that I etiU owe 
the landlord of the Lion in Bologna five dollars, 
And I pledge you my sacred word of honour that 
I would willingly owe him Ore dollar3 more if I 
could only be certuin that I should never again 
hear that unlucky word, la riligion^ as long as I 
live, 

rarhkUj Madame I I have succeeded tolerably 
well in French ; fur I understand not only pdtois^ 
but even aristocratic governess French. Not long 
ago, when in noble society, I understood full one- 
half of the conversntion of two German countesses, 
one of whom could count at least sixty- four year^, 



* TTevnc's real tmme, or the one given him in bAptbni| wai 
^ttoi lleinrsch, Henri, nor Iletiry^ but Harry. 
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and MB mmiy deaeeut^. Yes, io tlie Caß Rmjal, I 
once heard Monsieur Hans IMicliel Marteüs talk- 
ing Freudig and could uuderstand everj word be 
■^»oke« lliüugh there was no understanding m any- 
tiling he said. We initst know the spiiii ol ^ 
language, and ibis ia best learned hy drummini^. 
PürUtut how much do I not owe to the Fii^odi 
tininiiiter who was so long quartered iu our liousei 
who looked like the devil, and yet had the good 
heart of an angel, and wlio above all this drummeii 
so divinely 1 

He was a little, nervous figuroj with a terrible 
black tnouatnche, beneaüi wliich red lips caroe 
hounding suddenly outwards, while his wild eyei 
shot fiery glances all around. 

I, a young shaver, stuck to him like a burr, 
and helped him to clean his military buttons till 
ihey shone like mirrors» and to pipe-clay las vest 
— for Monsieur Le Grand liked to look well— aad 
I followed him to the watch, to the roll-call, to 
I he parade — in those times there was nothing but 
the gleam of weapons and memmeut — lesjoun ii 
fih sont passSesf Monsieur Le Grand knew but 
a litLle broken German, only the three princi- 
pal words in every tongue — "Bread," '"Kiss" 
•'Honour" — but he could make himself very 
intelligible with his drum. For instance, if I 
knew not what the word liber ii me ant, he 
drummed the Müruillüi$c — and I understood 
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him- If I did not understand the woid igalitS, 
he drummed the march— ^ 

Lea ans toe rata k la lunlertio t ' 

and I understood him. If I did not know what 
hUüe meant, hß drummed the Deasaiicr Marclip 
which we Germans, as Goethe also declares^ have 
drummed in Champagne — and I understood him. 
He once \vanted to explain to me the word 
VAllemagne (or Germany), and he drummed the all 
too BimpU melody which on market-days is played 
10 dancing-dogs— namely, dum—dnm^dumi I 
wa^ vexed, but I understood him for all that I ^ 

In like manner he taught me modern history. 
I did not understand, it is true, the words which 
he spoke, but as he constantly drummed while 
speaking, I understood him. This is, funda- 
mentally, the beat method. The history of the 
storming of the Bastile, of the Tuileries^ and the 
like, cannot be correctly understood until we 
know bow th& drumming was done ois such occa- 
sions. In our school compendianis of history we 
merely read ; *' Their excellencies the Baion and 
Count, with the most nobla spouses of the afore- 
said, were beheaded." " Their highnesses the Dukes 
and Princes, with tlie most noble spouses of the 
aforesaid, were beheaded." *'His Majesty tiie 



* Dumt i.e t/uiwnt^ dumb ur etupid. — rrnfu/alor* 
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King, with bi$ most soblime fipouse, the Queett« 
was beheaded." But when you hear the red 
maicb of the guillotine drumjtud^ joa nnderstatid 

it correctly for the first timej and with it the 
how aud the why. Madame» that is really a 
wonderful to arch I It ihr filed through marrow 
and bone when I first heard it, and I was glad 
that I forgot iU People are apt to forget one 
thing and another as they grow older, and a 
young man has now-a-days so much and such 
a variety of knowledge to keep in his head — 
whist, Boston, genealogical registers, parliamentary 
conclusiona, dramaturgy, the liturgy, carving — and 
yet, I assure yon that, despite all my jogging up 
of my brain, I could not for a long time recall 
tliat tremendous tune J And only to think, 
JIadame ; not long ago I sat one day at table wkli 
a whole menagerie of counts, princes, princessesp 
cliamberlaiuSj court - marshalesses, seneschals, 
upper court mistresses, court keepers of the royal 
pkte, court hunters' wives, aad whatever else 
tliese aristocratic domestics are termed, and their 
under-domestics ran about beiiind tlieir chairs and 
shoved full plates before their mouths ; but I, who 
was passed by and neglected, sat at leisure without 
the least occupation for my jaws, and kneaded 
little bread-balla, and druramed with my fingers; 
and, to uiy astonishment, I found myself suddenly 
di'uuiming the red, long* forgot ten guillotine march. 
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*'And ^bafc happened?" Madame» the good 
people were not in the lea.st disturbed, nor did 
tliey know that other people, when they can get 
nothing to eat, suddenly begin to drum, and tlint, 
too, very queer marches, which people have lang 
forgotten. 

la drumming now an iDborn talent, or was it 
early developed in me ? Enough, it lies in my 
limbs, in my haudg, in my feet, and often in- 
voluntarily inanifeats itself, I once sat at Berlin 
in the lecture-room of the Privy Councillor 
Schmaltz, a man ivho had saved the state by 
Ilia book on the '* Red and Black Coat Danger," 
You remember, perhaps ^Madauie, that in Pausautna 
we are told that by the braying of an ass an 
equally dangerous plot was once discovered; and 
you also know from Livy, or from "Becker's 
History of the World," that geese once saved the 
Capitol J and you must certainly know from Sail us t 
that by the chattering of a loquacious pulain, the 
Lady Livia, that the terrible conspiracy of Cati* 
line came to light But to return to the mutton 
aforesaid* I listened to popular law and right 
in the lecture-room of the Herr Privy Councillor 
Schmaltz, and it was a lazy sleepy summer after- 
noon^ and I sat on the bench, and little by little I 
listened less and less — my head had gone to sleep 
— wlien all at once I was wakened by the roll of 
my own feet, which had not gone to sleep, and 
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had prolmbly observed that any thing hut popular 
rights und constitutional tendencies was being 
pfieached, and my feet» which, with the little eyes 
of their corns, had seen more of how things go 
iu the world than the rrivy Councillor with his 
Juno eyes — these poor dumb feet, incapable of 
expressing their immeasurable meaning by wordSj 
strove to make themselves intelligible by drum- 
ming, and tliey drummed so loudly that I thereby 
Cime near getting into a terrible scrape. 

Cursed, unreflecting feet I They once acted as 
though they were corned indeed, when I on a 
time in Gottingen sponged, without subscnbing, 
oil the lectures of Professor Saal ft Id, aud as this 
learned gentleman, with his angular activity, 
jumped about here aud tliere in his pulpit, and 
heated himself in order to curse the Emperor 
Kapoleon in regular set style, right and left — no, 
my poor feet, I cannot Uame you for drumming 
ihen^~ij}düe&, I would not have blamed you if in 
Tour dumb naivet^ you had expressed yourselves 
by still more energetic movements. How could 
/, the scholar of I^ Grand, hear the Emperor 
cursed I The Emperor 1 the Emperor I the great 
Emperor! 

^Vhen I think of the great Emperor, all in my 
memory again becomes summer-green and golden, 
A long avenue of lindens rises blooming around, 
an the leafy twigs sit singing nightingales, the 
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watcifall Tuslles, flowers are growing from full 
mund beds, dreamily nodding their fair heads : 
I stood amidst tliem onee in wondrous intimacy, 
tlie ronged tulips, proud as beggars, condescend- 
ingly greeted me, the nerTous sick lilies nodded 
Tvith woeful tenderness^ tlie tipsy red roses nodded 
at me at first sight from a distancej the night- 
violets sighed ; with the myrtle and laurel I was 
not then acquainted, for they did not entice with a 
shining bloom, but the mignonnette^ with whom I 
am now on such bad terms, was my very paiticular 
friendi I am speaking of the Court garden of 
Diisseldorf, where I often lay upon the bank, and 
piously listened there when Monsieur Le Grand 
lold of the warlike feats of the great Emperor, 
bo a Ling meanwhile the marches which were 
drummed during the deeds, so that I saw and 
heard all to the life, I saw the passage over the 
Simplon — the Emperor in advance and his brave 
grenadiers climbing on behind him, while the 
scream of frightened birds of prey sounded around, 
and the glaciers thundered in the distance — I saw 
tlie Emperor with flag in hand on tlie bridge of 
Lodi — I saw the Emperor in his grey cloak at 
JIareugo — I saw the Emperor mounted in the 
battle of the Pyramids, naught around save 
powder, smoke, and Mamelukes — I saw the 
Emperor in the battle of Austerlitz — bal how 
ihe bullets wliistled over the smooth, icy road !— 
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I saw, I heard Llie battle of Jeaa — dum, rfwii^ 
dum — ^I saw, I heard the battles o£ Eylau, ot 
Wagram — no, I could hardly stand it I Mouskur 
I-re Grand drummed so that I nearly burst ©y 
own sbeepskia, 



CHAPTER VIIL 

But wliat were my feelings when I first saw wilh 
highly blest and with my own eyes him, HosanDak! 
the Emperor 1 

It was exactly in the avenue of the Court 
garden at DUaaeldorf. As I pressed througb the 
gaping crowd, thinking of the doughty deeds mi 
battles which Monsieur Le Grand had drammed 
to me, my heart beat the "general march"— yet 
at the same time I thought of the police regula- 
tion that no one should dare under penalty of 
five dollars fine ride through the avenue. And 
the Emperor with his cortege rode directly down 
tlie avenue. Tlie trembling trees bowed towanla 
liim as be advanced, the sun-rays quiTered, 
f 1 i gl ] te n ed, ye t cu rio u si y fch rougl i th e gr e e n 1 eaves, 
and in th© blue heaven above there swam visibly 
a t^'olden star. The Emperor wore his invisible- 
green uniform and the little world- renowned but* 
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Hq rode a while palfrey, which stepped with such 
calm pride, so confidently, so nobly — had I then 
been Crown Prince of Prussia I would have 
envied that horse, The Emperor sat carelessly, 
almost la^Oy, holding with one hand his rein, 
and with the other good-naturedly patting the 
neck of the horse. It was a sunny marble hand, 
a mighty hand — one of the pair which bound fast 
the many-headed monster of anarchy, and reduced 
to order the war of races — and it good-naturedly 
patted the neck of the horse. Even tlie face had 
that hue which we find in the marble Greek and 
Eoman busts, the traits were as nobly proportioned 
as in the aDtiques, and on that countenance 
was plainly written, "Thou slialt have no gods 
before me!" A smiley whicli warmed and tran- 
quillised every heart, flitted over tlie lips — and 
yet all knew that those lips needed but to whistle. 
€t la Frusse n'exisiaU plus — those lipg needed 
hut to whistle, and the entire clergy would have 
stopped their ringing and singiDg — those lips 
needed but to whistle, and the entire Holy 
lloman realm would have danced. It was an eye 
clear aa heaven ; it could read the hearts of men ; 
it saw at a glance all things at once, and as they 
were in tins world, while we ordinary mortals see 
them only one by one and by thelc shaded hues. 
The brow was not so clear, the phantoms of future 
battles were nestling there, and there was a quiver 
VOL. I, X 
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which swept over the hrow, and those were tk 
creativs Üiciaght8> the great geven-mile^lxiots 
thoughts wherewith the spirit of the Emmror 
strode invisibly over the world; aod I believe 
that every ooe of those thoughts would Imve 
givca to a German author full material whcrewitli 
10 wriie all the days of his life. 

The Emperor rode calmly straight through tlie 
ayetine j no policeman stopped him j behind im 
üortige rode proudly, loaded with gold and omiF 
meuts« on patitiug horses ; the trumpets pealed; 
neap nie cra^ey Aloysius spun round and finatled 
the names of his generals ; not far off growled tlfl 
tipsy Giimpertj and the multitude cried with ft 
thousand voiceSj " £s kbc der Kaiser!"— ho% 
live the Emperor 1 



ClIAFTEE IX. 



The Emperor is dead. On a waste island in the 
Indian Sea lies his lonely grave, and he for whom 
the world was too narrow lies suently under a 
little hilloekj where five weeping willows ham^ 
their green heads, and a gentle little brook, mur^ 
muring sorrowfully, ripples by. There is no 
inscription on his tomb; but Clio, with unerring 
pen, has written thereon invisible words, whicli 
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will resound, like spirit-tones, throTigh thousands 
of years, 

Britannia I the sea is thine. But tlie sea hath 
not water enough to waah away the shame with 
Tvhich the death of that mighty one hath covered 
thee. Not thy windy Sir Hudson— no, thou thy- 
self T^ert the Sicilian brayo with whom perjured 
kings bargained, that they might revenge en the 
man of the people that which the people had 
once inflicted on one of themselves* And he was 
thy gaestj and had seated himself by thy hearth. 

Until the latest times the boys of France will 
sing and tell of the terrible hospitality of the 
BcUerophont and when those songs of mockery 
and tears resound across the strait, there will be a 
blush on the cheeks of every honourable Briton. 
But a day will come when this song will ring 
tliitherj and there will be no Britannia in exist* 
ence — when the people of pride will be humbled 
to the earth, when Westminster's monuments will 
be broken, and when the royal dust which they 
enclosed will be forgotten. And St. Helena is 
tho holy grave whither the races of the east and 
of the west will make their pilgrimage in ships, 
with pennons of many a hue, and their heaite 
will grow strong with great memories of the deeds 
of the worldly saviour, who suffered and died under 
Sir Hudson Lowe, as it is written in the evan-* 
gelists* Las Casas, O'Meara, and Autommarchi. 
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Strange 1 A terrible destiny has already over* 
taken the thtee greatest enemies of the Emperor* 
Londonderry has cut his throat, Louis XVIII. iias 
rotted away on his throne, and Professor SaalfielJ 
m 8till| as before, professor in Gottlngea 



CHAPTER X. 

It was a clear frosty morning in autumn as fi 
young man, wliose appearance denoted the studenij 
slowly loitered ibmugh the avenue of the DüsseU 
dorf Court garden, often, as in child-like mod, 
pushing aside with wayward feet the leaves which 
covered the ground, and often sorrowfnllj gazing 
towards the bare trees, on which a few golden-Imed 
leaves still fluttered in the hreeze» As he tliui 
gazed up, he thought on the words of Glaucus:— 

" Like tbe leaves in tlie foreita^ e'en no are the mcea d 

mortala ; 
l/cavea are blown do^^ n to the earlh by tlie wind, wliüfi 

others are driven 
Away by tlie green budding woodj wlien fresh up-livetli 

the spnuf^-tide j 
So the races of m.on— this grows and tbe other departetli* 

In earlier days the youth had gazed with kt 
flifPerent eyes on the same trees, "Wlicn he was 
a boy he had there sought birds' nesta or summer 
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chaferSj wliich delighted his very soul, as they 
merrily hummed around, and were glad in tliö 
beautiful world, and were contented with a sap- 
green leaf and a drop of water, with a warm sun- 
ray and with the perfume of the herbage. In those 
times the boy's heart was as gay as the fluttering in- 
sects. Eut now his henrt had grown older, its little 
Bun-rays were quench edj its flowers had fadüd, 
even its beautiful dream of love had grown dim; hi 
that poor heart was naught save %vanton will and 
care^ and to say the worst — it was my heart 

I had returned that day to my old father-town, 
but I would not remain there over-night, and I 
longed for Godesbcrg, that I might sit at tlie feet 
of my lady friend and tell of the little Yerouica, 
I had visited the dear graves. Of all my living 
friends J I had found but an uncle and an aunt. 
Even when I met once known forms in the street, 
they knew me no more, and the town itself gazed 
on me with strange glances» Many bouses were 
coloured anew, strange faces gazed on me through 
the window-panes, worn out old sparrows hopped 
on the old chimneys ; everything looked dead 
and yet fr^sh, like a salad growing in a grave- 
yard. Where French was once spoken I now 
heard the Prussian dialect ; even a little Prussian 
court had taken up its retired dwelling there, and 
the people bore court titles. The hairdresser of 
my mother had now become the Court^hairdresset 
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(ind there were Coiut-tailors, Court-sboemakera, 
Court-bed-bug-destroyers, Court-groggeries — tbe 
whole town Bloomed to be a court-hospital for 
courtly spiritual iuvalids. Ouly the old Prince 
Elector knew me; he still stood iu the same old 
pkce; but he seemed to have grown thinner. 
For just because he stood in the marketr place, be 
bad had a full view of all the miseries of the 
time, and people seldom grow fat on such sights. 
I was as it iu a dream^ and thought of the legend 
of the enchauted city, and hastened out of the 
^ate, lest I should awake too soon, I missed 
many a tree in tlie Court garden, and many had 
grown crooked with age, and the four great pop- 
lars which once seemed to nie like green giants 
had become smaller. Pretty girls were walking 
here and theie^ dressed as gaily as wandering 
tulips. And I bad known these tulips when they 
were but little bulbs; for ahl they were tlie 
neighbour's chiltlren with whom I had once 
played "Princess in the Tower" Eat the fair 
maidens, whom I bad once known as blooming 
roses were now faded rosea, and in many a high 
brow whose pride had once filled my heart, Satorn 
had cut deep wrinkles with his scythe. And 
now for the first time, and alas 1 too late, I under- 
stood wlmt those glances meant, which they liad 
ome cast on the adolescent boy ; for I had mean- 
while in other lands fathomed the meaning of 
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aimilar passages in other lovely eyes. I ^va3 
deeply moved by tlie humble bow of a man, 
whom I had once known aa wealthy and respec- 
table, and who had since become a beggar. Every- 
where in the world, we see tliat mea when they 
once begin to fall^ do ao according to Newton's 
theory, ever faster and faster in ratio as they 
descend to misery. One, however, who did not 
seem to be in the least changed was the little 
Baron, who tripped merrily as of old through 
the Court garden, holding with one hand his left 
coat-skirt on high, and with the other swingiog 
hither and thither bis light cane ; — he still bad 
the same genial face as of old, its rosy bloom 
now somewhat concentrated towards the nose, 
but he wore the same nine-pin hat, and the same 
old q^ueue beliind, only that the hairs which 
peeped from it were now white instead of black. 
But merry as the old Baron seemed, it was still 
evident that be had suffered much sorrow ^ his 
face would fain conceal it, but the white hairs of 
his qiaeue betrayed him behind his back j yet the 
queue itself seemed striving to lie, so merrily yet 
sadly did it shake, 

I was not Aveary, but a fancy seized me to sit 
once more on the woodeu bench, on which I had 
once carved the name of my love, I could hardly 
discover it among the many new names, which 
had since been cut around. Ab I once I slept 
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Upon tlua bench J and dreamed of happiness aid 
love. '* Dreams are fooma and gleams/' And tha 
old plays of cliildhood came again to mv soul, and 
with them old and beautiful stories; bntauew 
treacheifoiis game, aod a new terrible tale evBr 
resounded through all, and it was the story of 
two poor souls who were false to each other, end 
went BO far in their untruth, that they were at 
last tinfaithful to the good God Limsell It is a 
bftdi sad story, and when one has nothing better 
on hand to do, be can well weep over it Oh, 
Lord I once the world was so beautiful, and the 
birtla sang tUy eternal praise, and little Veronica 
looked at me with silent eyes, and we sat by tlie 
marble statue before the castle courtw On one side 
lies an old ruined castle^ wherein ghosts wander, 
and at nigbt a headless dame in long, trailing, 
black silken garments, sweeps around; on the 
otber side is a high, white dweiliug in whose 
npper rooms gay pictures gleamed beautifully in 
their golden frames^ while below stood thoüsanda 
of great books which Veronica and I beheld with 
longing, when the good Ursula lifted us up to the 
window. In later years, when I had become a 
great boy, I climbed every day to the very top of 
the library ladder, and brought down the topmost 
hooks, and read in tbera so long, that finally I 
feared nothing^east of all ladies without heada 
*^and became so wise that I forgot all the old 




games aüd stoiies and pictures, and little Veronicap 
whose verj name I also forgot. 

But while I, sitting upon the bonch in the 
Court garden^ dreamed my way back into the 
pastj there ^vas a sound behind me of the cou* 
fused voices of men lamenting the ill fortune of 
the poor French soldiers, who having been taken 
prisoners in the Russian war and sent to Siberia, 
had there been kept prisoners for many a long 
yearj though peace had been re-established^ and 
T?ho now were returning home. As I looked 
up, I beheld in reality several of tliese orphan 
children of Fama Through their tattered uni- 
forms peeped naked misery, deep sorrowing eyes 
were couched in their desolate faces, and though 
mangled, weary, and mostly lame, something of 
the military manner was still visible in their 
mien. Singularly enough, they were preceded by 
a drummer who tottered along with a drum^ and I 
Blmddered as I recalled the old legend of soldiers 
who had fallen in battle, and who by night rising 
again from their graves on the battle field j and 
with the drummer at their head^ marched back to 
their native city* And of them the old ballad 
iings thus : — 

" He beat on tlie drum with might and main ] 
To tlieir old night-quartern they go a^mu ; 

Through the lighted street ihey come ; 

Tralkrie^ — trallerci — tru.1 le ra, 
They march before Sweetheart*» home. 
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Thus the dead retiirii ere break of dnv, 
Like to 1 [lbs tones white Ln their cold arr.ij, 
And the drummer be goes before j 
Trail er i e — tml le rei — trull era. 
And we aee tliem come no more." 



Truly the poor Frencli drummer seemed to have 
risen but half repaired from the grave. He was 
but a little shadow in a dirty patclied grey capote, 
a dead yellow countenance, with a great mustache 
which hung down sorrowfully over his faded lips, 
his eyes were like burnt-out tinder, in which but 
a few sparks still gleamed, and yet by one of those 
sparks I recognised Monsieur Le Grandp 

He too recognised me, and drew me to the 
turf, and we eat down together aa of old, when 
he taught me on the drum French and Modem 
History. He had still the well-known old drum, 
and I could not suiKcieutly wonder how he had 
preserved it from Eussian plunderers. And he 
drummed again as of old, but without speaking 
a word But though his lips were firmly pressed 
together J his eyes spoke all the more, flashing 
fiercely and vie tori ously^ as be drtiraraed the old 
marches. The poplars near us trembled as be again ] 
thundered forth the red march of the guillotine. 
Aud he drummed, as before, the old battles for 
freedom J the deeds of the Emperor, and it seemed 
as though the drum itself were a living creature 
which rejoiced to speak out its inner souL I 
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heard once more the cannon thunder, the whist- 
liog of bails, the riot of battle, the death-rage ol 
the Guards — I saw once more the waving üags^ 
again the Emperor on his steed; — but little by 
little there fell a sad tone in amid the most 
stirring confusion; sounds rang from the drum in 
which the wildest hurrahg and the most fearful 
grief were mysteriously mingled; it seemed a 
march of victory and a march of death. La 
Grand's eyes opened spirit-like and wide, and I 
saw in them nothing bub a broad white field of 
ice covered with corpses— it was the battle of 
Moscow. 

I had never imagined that the hard old drum 
could give forth such wailing sounds as Monsieur 
Le Grand had drawn from iu They were tear 3 
which he drummed, and they sounded ever softer 
and softer, and like a troubled echo deep sighs 
broke from Le Grand's breast» And they became 
ever more languid and ghost-like ; his dry hands 
trembled as if from frost ; he sat as in a dreamj 
and stirred with his drum-stick nothing but the 
air^ and seemed listening to voices far away ; and 
at last he gazed on me with a deep — ob, so deep 
and entreating a glance* I understood him — and 
then his head sunk down on the drum. 

In this life Monsieur Le Grand never drummed 
more. And his drum never gave forth another 
sound, for it was not destined to serve the enemies 
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of liberty for tbeir servile roll-calls. I liad well 
understood the last entreating glance of Le Grand, 
and I at once drew the rapier from my cane, and 
i^ith it pierced the dmm. 



CHAPTEE XL 

^^^'*Y Du mUime au ridimth il n'l/ a qxCnn pas, Madamel 
But life ia in reality so terribly serious that 
' it \vould be insupportable were it not for these 
unions of the pathetic and the comic, as onr poets 
t\'ell kno^v. Aristophanes only exhibits the most 
liarrowing forms of human madness in the laugh- 
ing mirror of wit; Goethe only presumes to set 
forth the fearful pain of thought comprehending 
its own nothingness in the doggrel of a puppet- 
show, and Shakespeare puts the most agonising 
lamentations on the misery of the world in the 
mouth of a fool, who meanwhile rattles his cap 
and bells in all the nervous suffering of pain. 

The J have all learned from the great First Poet, 
who J in his World Tragedy in thousands of actS| 
knows bow to carry Immonr to the highest pointy 
as we see every day : — after the departure of the 
heroeSi the clowns and graciosos enter with their 
baubles and lashes, and after the bloody scenes of 
the Eevolntiou there came wadLÜing on the stage 
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the fatBcmrbonSjmtlL their stale joke3 and tender 
♦'legi um ate" hon motSf and the old noblesse with 
their starved laughter hopped merrily before them, 
while behind all swept the pious Capuchins with 
candles, cross, and banners of the ChurcK Yes, \ 
even in the highest pathos of the World Tragedy ! 
bits of fun slip in* It may be that the desperate 
republican, who, like a Brutus, plunged a knife to 
his heart, first smelt it to see whether some one 
liad not split a herring with it — and on this great 
stage of the world all parses exactly the same 
as on our beggarly boards. On it, too, there are 
tipsy heroes, kings who forget their parts, scenes 
which obstinately stay up in the air, prompters' 
voices sounding above everything, dammses who 
create astonishing efiecta with their leg*poetry, 
and, above all, cosk(^me^^ which are and ever will be 
the main thing* And high in heaven, in the first 
row of the boxes, sit the lovely angels^ and keep 
their lorgneites on ns poor sinners corned ianising 
here down below^ and the blessed Lord himself 
sits seriously in his splendid seat, and^ perhaps, 
finds it dull, or calculates that this theatre cannot 
be kept up much longer because this one gets too 
high a salary, and that one too little, and that 
they altogether play far too indifferently» 

I>u siiUivu au ridicule ü n'y a qu'uji pas^ 
liladame ! As I ended the last chapter narrating 
to you how Monsieur Lc Grand died, and how I 
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conscientiously executed the testamentum milUare, 
>Yhich lay in his last glance, some one knocked at 
my room-door, and there entered an old woman, 
who asked pleasantly if I were not a doctor. 
And as I assented, she asked me in a friendly, 
patronising tone to go with her to her house, that 
I might there cut the corns of her husband. 



CHAPTER XIL 

The German censors of the press- 



blockheads 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Madame! under Leda's productive hemispheres 
lay in embryo the whole Trojan world, and you 
could never understand the far-famed tears of 
Priam if I did not first tell you of the ancient 
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^ggs of the B^an ; therefore, I pray you, do not 
complain of my digressions. In every foregoing 
and foregone chapter tbere is not a line which 
does not helong to the hnsineas in hand, I write 
in honda; I avoid all superfluity; I ever and 
often neglect the necessary. For instance, I have 
not regularly cited, I do not mean spirits, hut, on 
the contrary, beings which are often quite spirit- 
less, that is to say, authors; and yet the citation 
of old and new books is the chief pleasnre of a 
young anthor, and a few fnndamen tally erudite 
quotations often adorn the entire man. Never 
helieve, Madame, that I am wanting in knowledge 
of titles of books. Moreover, I have caught the 
knack of those great souls who know bow to pick 
coriandera oat of biscuit and citations from college 
lecture-books ; and I can also tell whence Bartle 
brought the new wine. Nay, in case of need, I 
can negotiate a loan of quotations from my learned 

friends. My friend G , in Eeiiinj is, so to 

speak, a little Rothschild in quotations, and will 
gladly lend me a few millions; and if he does 
not happen to have them about him, I can easily 
find some cosmopolite spiritual bankers who have. 
Apropos, Ikladame, the three per cent Böckhs are 
dull, hut the five per cent. Hegels have risen. 
But what need of loans have I, who am a man 
who stands well with the world, and have my 
ammal income of 10,000 (quotations to spend at; 
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will ? I have even discovered the art of passing 
off forged quotations for genume. If any wealthy 
literary man — for instance, Michael Beer— would 
like to buy this secret, I will cheerfully sell it for 
19,000 curTent dollars^ or will trade with him, 
Aüothcr of my discoveries I will impart gratia 
for the benefit of literature. 

I hold it to be an advisable thing when quoting 
from an obscure author to invariably give the 
number of his house. 

Tbese"good men and bad musicians" as the 
orchestra is termed in Ponce de Zion — these un- 
known authors almost invariably still possess a 
copy of their loDg out-of-print works, and to hunt 
op this latter it is necessary to know the number 
of their houses. If I wanted, for example, to find 
'* Spitta's Song Book for Travelling Journeymen 
MechanicSp" my dear Madame, where would you 
look for the book ? But if quoted — 

" Vide SoDg Book for Travelling Journeymen 
ApprenticeSi by P< Spitta^ Lüneburg, Lüner Street^ 
Not 2 J right hand, around the corner/' 

— ^ So you could, if it were w^orth your while^ 
Madame» huut up the book. But it is noi worth 
the while. 

Jloreover, Madame, you can have no idea of 
the fadlUy with which I quote. Everywhere do 
I discover opportunities to parade my profound 
pedantry. If I chance to mention eating, I at 
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once remark in a note that the Greeks, Homans, 
and Hebrews also ate; I q^uote all the costly 
dishes which were prepared by Lucullu3*3 coük^ — 
woe me, that I was bom fifteen hundred years too 
late. I also remark that these meals were called 
this, thatj or the other by the Eomans, and that the 
Spartans ate bad black broth. After all, it is well 
that I did not live in those days, for I can ima- 
gine nothing more terrible than if I, poor devil, 
had been a Spartan. Soup is my favourite dish, 
Madame, I have thought of going next year to 
London, but if it is really true that no soup is to 
be had there, a deep longing will soon drive me 
back to the soup flesh-pots of the Jatherland. I 
could also dilate by the hour ou the cookery of 
the ancient Ilebrews, and also descend into the 
kitchen o£ the Jews of the present day, I may 
cite apropos of this the entire Skituvc^^, I might 
also allege tlie refined manner in which many 
Berlin savans have expressed themselves relative 
to Jewish eating, which w^ould lead me to the 
other excellences and pre-emiuencies of the chosen 
people to which we are indebted — as, for instance, 
their invention of bills of exchange and Chris- 
tianity, Bat holdl it will hardly do for me to 
praise the latter too highly, not having as yet madö 
much use of it, and I believe that the Jews them* 
ßelves have not profited so much by it as by their 
bills of exchange. While on the Jews I could 
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appropriately quote Tacitus; he says that they 
honoured asses in their temples, and what a field 
of rich erudition and quotation opens on tis herel 
How many a noteworthy thing can be adduced on 
ancient asses as opposed to the inodern 1 How 
intelligent were the former, and, ah ! how stupid 
are the latter! How reasonably, for instance, 
ßpoke the ass of J). Balaam I 

Vide PtniaL Zib. — — — 

Madame, I have not the work just at hand, and 
will here leave a hiatus to be filled at a convenient 
opportunity. On the other hand, to confirm my 
assertion of the dulness, lameness, and stupidity 
of modern asses, I may allege 

VÜU — _ _ _ _ 



— — Noj I will leave these quototions also 
unquoted, otherwise I myself will be cited — 
namely, injuriarum or for scütl mag. The modern 
asses are great asses. The antique asses, who had 
reached such a pitch of refinement 

Vide Gesneri de antiqua homstatc dsinortwu 
(^fn comment Gditwg. t ii, p. 32), 

— would turn iu their graves could they hear how 
people talk about their descendants. Once *' Ass " 
was an honourable title, signifying as much as 
"Court Councillor;* '* Baron," "Doctor of Philo- 
eophy*" Jacob compared his son Is sac bar to one, 
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hh hero Ajax, and now we compare Mr. 

von to the same, 

Madame, while speaking of such asses I coidJ 
sink deep into literary history, and mention all 
the great men who ever were in love — for example, 
Abelardus, Picus Mirandola, Borbonius, Curtesius, 
Angehm PolitiannSj Eaymondtis LulliuSj and 
Henriciis Heinens. Wliile on Lorn I conld men- 
tion all the great men who never smoked tobacco, 
as, for instance, Oicero, Justiuian, Goethe^ Hugo, 
I myself — ^by chance it happens that we are all 
five a sort of half-and-half lawyers, Mabillion 
conld not for an instant endure the piping of 
another, for in his Itinere Germanica he com- 
plains as regarded the German tavernSj "quod 
moiestm ijpd fue^it iahaci grave ol&niis /odor."' On 
the other hand, very great men have manifested 
an extraordinary partiality for tobacco. Eapluiel 
Thorns wrote a hymn in its praise. Madame, you 
may not perhaps be aware that Isaac Elzevit pub- 
lished it in 162S at Ley den in quarto, and Ludo- 
vicns Kinschot wrote an oration in verses on the 
same subject, Grceviiis ha^ even composed a 
sonnet on the soothing herb, and the great Box- 
lionniis also loved tobacco, Payle, in liis But 
Hist, d Critiq.y remarks of him that in smoking 
he wore a hat with a broad brim, in the forepart 
of which he had a hole, through which the pipo 
was stuck that it mi^ht not hinder his studies. 
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Apropos of BoxhorDius, I miglit cite all tbe great 
literati who irere threatened with bucks' horns, 
and T^*ho ran away in terror. But I will oiiljr 
mention Job. Georg Martius: defuga liieTüioriim^ 
€i cdcra, tk*^ <fee. If we go through history, 
Madamej we find that all great men have beea 
obliged to run away once in their lives: Lot, 
Tarquin, Moses, Jupiter, Madame de Stael, Kebu- 
chaduezzar, Benjowsky, Mahomet, the whole Prus* 
eian army, Grügoiy VI Lj Eabbi Jizchak Abarbaoelg 
Rousseau — ^to which I could add very many 
other names, as, for instance, those whose names 
stand on the black board of the Excbanga* 

So, Madame, you see that I am not wan tic g in 
lyell-grounded erudition and profundity. Only in 
systematology am I a little behindhand. As a 
genuine German, I ought to have begun this book 
with a full explanation of its title, as is usual in 
the Holy Eoman Empire, by custom and by pre- 
BcrJption. Phidias, it is true, made no preface to 
bis Jupiter, as little to the Medicean Venus — ^I 
liave i^garded her from every point of view, with- 
out finding the slightest introduction; but the old 
Greeks were Greeks, and when a man is a decent, 



^ In fioito Gemmn cities the num^a of fibseondlng banki*u|>ti 
are permanently placarded on the Exchange, In AmeHc», iüch 
nfttnes are' published in a mach mcir^ original mannerj visi., by 
cbftnging them into verbs Bjrnünymoua of ^* grubbing «id bait- 
iiig," t.ff., to STTATtwoutj to Schuyleriio» 
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honest, honourable German, he cannot lay aside 
his German nature, and I must accordingly " hold 
forth " in regular order on the title of my book. 
Madame, I shall consequently proceed to speak 
I. Of ideas. 
A. Of ideas in generaL 
a. Of reasonable ideas. 
ß. Of unreasonable ideas. 
a. Of ordinary ideas. 
ß. Of ideas covered with green leather. 

These are again divided into — as will 

appear in due time and place. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Madame, have you, on the whole, an idea of an 
idea ? What is an idea ? " There are some good 
ideas in the build of this coat," said my tailor to 
me, as he with earnest attention gazed on the 
overcoat which dates in its origin from my Berlin 
dandy days, and from which a respectable quiet 
dressing-gown is now to be manufactured. My 
washerwoman complains that the Eeverend Mr. 

S has been putting " ideas " into the head of 

her daughter, which have made her foolish and 
unreasonable. The coachman, Pattensen, grumbles 
out on every occasion, "That's an idea! that's 
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ttn idetl* Tealerdajr eraiiog he wn regokily 
Tttced wbea I ntqaired wli&t loit of a Üaitig im 
itnagined ftis id«a to bef And Teiedl/ dM b« 
growl, **Xu^ JV%-^«|] idea is an idea ! — «q idea 19 

any d d QiMiBeiiae tbas a maa gets ioto hb 

bead.'' It is in Urn si^nifiGauan that the weed is 
used aa the titk of a book hj the Comt OcNtD* 
cillor Heeren in Cöttingen. 

The coachman P^ttenaeo k a man who caa 
find his way through night and mist o¥er llie 
broad Liinebttrger Heath j — the Conrt CoaDdUor 
Heeren is one who, i^th equally cEnning instinci^ 
con discover the ancient caravan road to the East| 
and plods on thither as safely and as patiently as 
any mmil of antiquity*^ We can trust snch 
people and follow them wiibout doubt, and there- 
fore I have entitled tliis book " Ideas." 

Bnt the title of the book signifies, on that 
account, as little as the title of its author, It 
was chosen by him under any inspiration save 
that of pride, and should be interpreted to signify 
öny thing but vanity. Accept, Madame, mv most 
soirowful assurance that I am not vain« This 
remark — as you yourself were about to remark — 
is necessary* I am not vain — I would not become 
so if a forest of laurels grew on my head and a 



^ A camel in French moana a proBtitutü, aud in Genuan a 
•tu^iUi plmlding man. 
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ßea of incense were pooT^d into my young lietirt, 
still I would not be vain. My friends, as well as 
divers more or less contemptible contemporaries, 
have fully taken care of thai in advance of you. 
You know, Madame, that old women are accus- 
tomed to take children down a little when any 
one praised their beauty lest praise might hurt the 
little darliiigg. You remember, too, Madanae, that 
in Home when any one who had gained a military 
triumph and rode like a god, crowned with glory 
and arrayed in purple on his golden chariot with 
white horses from the Campus MariivSj amid a 
festal train of lictors, musicians, dancers, priests, 
slaves, elephants, trophy-bearers, consuls, senators, 
soldiers: then behind bim the vulgar mob sang 
all manner of mocking songs. And yon know, 
Madame, that in our beloved Geimany there are 
many old women and a very great vulgar mob. 

As I intimated, Madame, llie ideas here alluded 
to are as remote from those of Plato as Athens 
from Göttingen, and you should no more form 
undue expectations as to the book than as to its 
author. In fact, how the latter could ever have 
excited anything of the sort is as incomprehen- 
sible to me as to my friends» The Countess Julia 
explains the matter by assuring us that when he 
says anything really witty and original, he only 
does it to humbug the world, and that he is in 
fact as stupid as any other mortal* That is false 
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— I io DOt Laiiib::g ar all ; I sing just as mj IhII 
growf. I write in ali mnocence and siicpIiciiT 
wbaterer ccmes into mj Lead, and it is cot my 
fanlt if that happens to le something cashed vidi 
genius. At anj rate, I hare better lack in writing 
than in the Ahona Lotteir — I wish that it was 
the other way — and there come from mv pen 
many heart-stunners, many ehoirs of thought,^ 
all of which is done by the Lord; for Hs who 
has denied to the most devoted psalm-makers 
and moral poets all beantifol thonghts and all 
literary reputation, lest they should be praised 
too much by their earthly fellow-creatures, and 
thereby forget heaven, where the angels have 
already engaged board for them in advance — He, 
I say, provides us other profane, sinful, heretical 
authors, for whom heaven is as good as nailed up, 
all the more \\'ith admirable ideas and earthly 
fame, and this indeed from divine grace and 
mercy, so that the poor souls, since they are 
really here, be not altogether wanting, and that 
they may at least enjoy upon earth some of that 
joy which is denied to them in heaven. 

Vide Goethe and the tract-writers. 

You consequently see, Madame, that you can, 
without distrust, read my writings, as they set 
forth the grace and mercy of God. I write in 

^ Qairei of thought Gedunkejiqualeme, 
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blind reliance on Hia omnipotence. I am in this 
respect a true Christian author, and, to speak like 
Gubitz, even in thia present paragraph do not 
know eiactly how I am going to hring it to an 
end, and to effect it I trust entirely to the aid of 
the Lord, And how conld I write without this 
pious reliance ?^ — for lo I even now there stands 
before me the devil from Langhoff's printing- 
office, waiting for copy, and the new-born word 
wanders warm and wet to the press, and what 
I at this instant think and feel may to-morrow 
be waste paper. 

It ia all very fine, Madame^ to remind me of 
the Horatian nonum prematur in annum. This 
rule, like many otherSj may be very pretty in 
theory, but is worth little in practice- When 
Horace gave to the author that celebrated precept, 
to let his works lie nine years in the desk, he 
should also have given with it a receipt for living 
nine years without food. While Horace was in- 
venting this advice, he sat, in all probability, at 
the table of Msscenas eating roast turkey with 
truffles, pheasant puddings with venison sauce, 
ribs of larks with mangled turnips, peacock's 
tongueSj Indian bird's nests, and the Lord knows 
what all, and everything gratu at that. But we, 
the unlucky ones, born too late, live in anotlier 
ßortof tiiuesw OurMsecenases have an altogether 
different set of principles ; they believe that 
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authorSj like medlarSi are best after Lliey Lave 
lain some time on straw; they believe that lite* 
rary bounds are spoiled for hunting similes and 
tbouglitg if tbcy are fed too high; a ad when they 
do take it into their heads to give to some one a 
feedj it is generally the worst dog who gets the 
biggest piece, — some fawning spaniel who licks the 
hand, or diminutive *' King Charles" who knows 
bow to cuddle up into a lady's perfumed lap^ or 
some patient puppy of a poodle, who has learned 
some bread-earning science, and who can fetch 
and carry, dance, and drum. While I write tliiSg 
my little pug-dog behind me begins to bark. Be 
still there, ^mt7 I did not mean you, for yoii 
love me, and accompany your master about, in 
need and danger, and you would die on my grave, 
astvue-heartedly as many other German dogSjWhOj 
turned away, lie before tlie gates of Germany, 
and hunger and whine. Excuse me, Madame, 
for digressing merely to vindicate the honour of 
my dog; — I now return to the Horatian rule and 
its inapplicability in the nineteenth century, when 
poets are compelled to make craam-pot love to the 
Muse, Ma foi, Madame, I could never obsei-ve 
that rule for fonr-and-twenty hours, let alone nine 
years; my belly has no appreciation of the beauties 
of immortality. I have thought the matter over, 
and concluded that it is better to be only half 
immortal and altogether fat; and if Voltaire was 
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Hfüling to give three hundred years of his eternal 
; fame for one good digestion, go would I give twice 
, as much for tlie dinner itself. And oh ! what lovely 
Iheautif ul eating there ia in this world ! The philo- 
fsopher Pangloaa is right — it is the heat world! 
Eut one must liave money in this best of worlds — 
money in the pocket, not manusoripts in the desk, 
Mr. Marr, mine host of " The King of Eiaglemd/' 
is himself an author^ and also knos'^'s the Horatian 
rule, but I do not believe that if I wished to put 
it into practice, he would feed me for nine years* 
And why, in fact, should I practise it ? I have 
fio much which is good to write of, that I have no 
occasion to fritter away time over "tight papers/* 
I So long as my heart is full of love, and the heads 
of my fellow- mortal 3 full of folly, I shall never 
be hot pressed for writing material. And my 
[ heart will ever love so long as there are women ; 
ghould it cool over one, it will immediately lire 
up over another, and as the king never dies in 
France, so the q[iieen never dies in my hearty where 
the word is Za retjie est mortc^ vivt la reine ! And 
in like manner the folly of mj fellow-mortals 
will live for ever. For there ia but one wisdom, 
and it hath its fixed limits, but there are a thou- 
sand illimitable follies. The learned casuist and 
carer for souls. Schupp, even saith that in the 
Vorld are more fools than Imman beings. 

Vid€ Schupp*5 "Instructive Wiitings" p, 1121. 
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If we remember that tlie great SchuppiES lived 
in Hamburg, we may find that his statistical 
return was not ejcaggerated. I am now in the 
same place, and may say that I really become 
cheerful, and when I reflect that all these fools 
whom I see here can be used in my writings; 
they are cash down, ready money, I feel like a 
diamond in cotton. The Lord bath blessed me; 
the fuohcrop has turned out uncommonly well 
this year, and, like a good landlord, I consume 
only a few at a time, and lay up the best for 
the future. People see nie out walking, and 
wonder that I am jolly and cheerful Like a 
rich, plump merchant, who, rubbing his hands 
with genial joy, wanders here and there amid 
chestSj bales, boxes, and casks, even so do I 
wander around among my people. Ye are all 
my mine own ! Ye are all equally dear to me, 
and I love ye, as ye yourselves love your own 
j:old, and that is more than a little. Oh, how I 
lauglied from my heart when I lately heard that 
one of mj people had asserted with concern that 
he knew not how I could live, or what means I 
had ; and yet he himself is such a first-rate fool 
that I could live from him alone as on a capital. 
Many a fool is, however, to me not only ready 
money, but I have already determined in my own 
mind what is to bü done with the cash which I 
mtead to write out of him. Thus, for instancei 
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om a certain well-lined plump millionaire I shall 
^rite me a certain well-lined plump arm-chair- 
Fi'om liis fat millionairess I will bny me a horse* 
When I see the plump old gentleman — ^a camel 
will get into heaven before tliat man would ever 
go through the eye of a needle — when I see him 
waddling along on the Promenade, a wondrous 
feeling steals over me. I salute him involuntarily, 
though I have no acquaintance with him, and he 
greets me again so invitingly, that I would fain 
avail mjself of his goodness on the spot aud sit 
on him at once, and am only prevented by the 
sight of the many gaily dressed people passing by. 
His lady wife is not so bad-looking; she has^ it is 
true, only one eye, but that is all the greener on 
that account; her nose is Uke the tower which 
looketh forth towards Damascus ; her bosom is 
broad as the billowy sea^ and all sorts of ribbons 
flutter above it, like the flags of the ships which 
have long since sailed over this ocean bosom — it 
makes one sea-sick just to glance at it; her neck 
is quite as fair and plumply rounded as — the 
comparison wDl be found furtlier on — and on the 
violet blue curtain which covers this comparison, 
thousands on thousands of silkworms have spun 
away their lives. And I stand there, with folded 
arms, looking pleasedly on her as she goe3> and 
reflect whether I shall ride my steed with a curbed 
bit or a snafHe-bridle, People who see me stand* 
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in^ tTiiis caüoot conceive -what there can be in 
the lady which so attracts me. Meddling scandal- 
beariog tongues have already tried to make hei 
Imaband uneasy, and insinuated that I looM oa 
his wife with the eye of a rouS. But my honesty 
soft leather chair has answered that he regards 
me as an innocent, even soniewlmt bashful Touth, 
who looks carefully, like one desiroua of marer 
acquaintance, hut who 13 restrained by blusbmg 
bash fulness. My lady steed thinks^ on the con- 
trary, that I have a free, independent, chivalnc air, 
and that my salatatory politeness only expresses 
a wish to be invited for once to dinner with her, 
You see, Madame» that I can thus use every- 
body, and that the city directory is really ths 
inventory of my property» And I can conse- 
quently never become bankrupt, for my creditors 
themselves are my profits, or will be changed to 
such- Moreover, as I before said, I Uve ecouorai- 

cally, — d d economically I For instance, while 

I write this, I sit in a dark, noisy rooui, ou the 
•' Dismal street ; *' but I cheerfully endure it^ for 
I could, if I only chose, sit in the most beautiful 
garden, as well as my friends and my loves, for 
I only need at once realise my seJinapps-dimtSt 
These, Madame, consist of decayed hairdressers, 
broken-down panders, banknipt keepers of eatia J 
houses, who themselves can get nothing to eat— 
finished blackguards, who know where to ^eek me, 
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and who, for the where withal to buy a drink 
(money down )j furnish me with all the chronique 
scandaUiise of their quarter of the town* Madame, 
you wonder that I do not, once for all, kick such 
a pack out of doors ? l^Vhy, Madame, Tvhat can 
ou be thinking of ? These people are nij flowerg. 
Some day I will write them all down in a beau- 
tiful book, with the proceeds from which I will 
buy me a garden, and their red, yellow, blue, and 
variegated countenances now appear to me like 
ithe flowers of that fair garden. What do I care 
if strange noses assert that these flowers smell of 
aniseed brandy, tobacco, clieese, and blasphemy ! 
My own nose, the chimney of my head, therein 
the chimney-sweep of my imagination climbs up 
and down, asserts the contrary, and smells in the 
fellows nothing but the perfume of roses, violets, 
pinkSj and tuberoses. Oh, how gloriously wül I 
some morning sit in my garden, listening to the 
song of the birds, and warm my limbs iu tbe 
blessed sunshine, and inhale the fresh breath of 
the leaves, andj as I glance at the flowers, think 
of my old blackguards I 

At present I sit near the dark "Dismal street " 
ill my darker room, and please myself by hanging 
op in it the greatest "obscurity" of the country^ 
Mais €at ce que voits verves plus clair alon I " * 



* Ohi^i^raiä^ any one who "raja out darknesa/' political ot aooial^ 
Otie who is UQ% a child of Üght^ a reaGtiouary^ an aDti-progresüive, 
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Apparently, Madame, such 13 the case, but do not 
miaunderstand me ; I do not mean that I hang up 
the man himself» but the crystal lamp which I 
Intend to buy with the money I mean to write 
out of him* Meanwhile, I believe that it would 
be clearer through all creation if we could hang 
up the *' obscurities," not in imagination, but in 
reality. But if they cannot be Imng they must 
be branded — I again speak figuratively, referring 
to branding en eßgü. It is true that Herr vou 
White — he is white and innocent as a lily — tried 
to whitewash over my assertion in Berlin that he 
had really been branded. On account of thla^fcho 
fool had himself inspected by the authorities, and 
obtained from them a certificate that his back 
boi*e no marks, and he was pleased to regard this 
negative certificate of arms as a diploma which 
would open to him the doors of the best society, 
aud was astonished when they kicked him out — 
and now he screams death and murder at me, poor 
devil I and swears to shoot me wherever he finds 
me. And what do you suppose, Madame, that I 
intend doing ? Madame, from this fool — that is, 
from the money which I intend to write out of 
him^ — I will buy me a good barrel of Eudesheimer 
Ehine wine- I mention this, that you may not 
think it is a malicious joy which lights up my 
face whenever I meet the Herr Von White in the 
street. In fact, I only see in him my blessed 
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ßttdeaheimer; the instant I set eyes on him, 1 
become cheerful and genial- hearted, find begin to 
tTÜl, in spite of myself, "Upon the Ehine, 'tis 
there our grapes are growing/' '*This picture is 
enehantiitg fair/' ** Oh, White Lady/' Then my 
Eudesheimer looks horribly sour, enough to make 
one believe that he was compounded of nothing 
but poison and gall, but I assure you, Madame, it 
is a genuine vintage j and though the inspector'a 
mark be not branded on it, the connoisseur still 
knows how to appreciate it I will merrily tap 
this cask, and should it chance to ferment and 
threaten bo fly out daDgerotisly» I will have it 
bound down with a few iron hoops by the proper 
authoritiea 

You see, therefore, Madame, that you need not 
trouble yourself on my account. I can look at 
ease on all in this world. The Lord has blessed 
me in earthly goods, and if he has not exactly 
stored the wine away for me in my cellar, he at 
least allows me to work in his vineyard, I only 
need gather my grapes, press them, barrel them, 
cellar them, and there I have my clear heavenly 
gift ; and if fools do not fly exactly roasted into 
my mouth, but run at me rather raw, and not 
even "half baked/' still I know how to roast 
them, baste them, and "give them pepper/' until 
they are tender and savoury. Oh, Madame, but 
you will enjoy it when I some day give a grand 

VOL. L z 
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ffite I Madame, yon shall iheu praise my Ifitchen, 
You shftU confess that I can entertain my satraps as 
pompously as once did the great Ahasuerni^ when 
he was king from India even unto the Blacks, 
over one hundred and seven and twenty provinces. 
I will si au gl iter whole hacaLombs of fools. That 
great Philoschnaps, who came as Jupiter in the 
form of an ox, and lusted for favour in the eyes 
of Europa, will supply the roast beef * a tragieal 
tragedian, who, on the stage, when it represented 
a tragical Persian kingdom^ exhibited to us a 
tragical Alexander in whose education no Aris- 
totle took part, will supply my table with a 
splendid pig*s head, grinning, as usual, eourlj 
sweet, with a slice of lemon in his niouthj and 
shrewdly decked by the artistic cook with laurel 
leaves ; while that singer of coral lipSj swan 
necks, bounding, snowy, little hills, little things. 
Little legSj little kisses, and little assessors, namely, 
H. Clauren, or, as the pious Be r harder ghla cry 
after him on the Frederick's Street, "Father 
Clauren 1 our Clauren I *' wiU supply me with all 
the dishes which lie knows how to describe so 
juicily in his annual little pocket-brothels with all 
the imagination of a lusciously longing kitchen- 
maid. And he shall give us, over and above, an 
altogether extra little dish, with a little plate of 
celery, *^for which the little heart bounds with 
love ! " A shrewd dried-up maid of honuur will 
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give us a similar dish, namely, asparagus, and 
there will be no want of Göttingen sausages, 
Hamburg smoked beef, Pomeranian geese-breasts, 
ox tongues, calves* brains, "cheek," salt fish^ 
steamed calves' brains, "small potatoes," and 
therewith all sorts of jellies, Berlin pancakes, 
Vienna tarts, comfits. 

Madame, I have already, in imagination, over- 
eaten myself! The devil take such gormandis- 
ing ! I cannot stand much, my digestion is bad ; 
the hog's head acts on me as on the rest of the 
German publia I must eat a Wilibald-Alexis 
salad on it — ^that purges and purifies. Oh, the 
wretched hog's head! with the still wretcheder 
sauce, which has neither a Grecian nor a Persian 
flavour, but which tastes like tea and soft soap ! 
Bring me my plump millionaire 1 



CHAPTER XV. 

Madame, I observe a faint cloud of discontent on 
your lovely brow, and you seem to ask if it is not 
wrong that I should thus dress fools, stick them 
on the spit, carbonado them, lard them, and even 
butcher many which must lie untouched save by 
the sharp bills of the fowls of the air, while widows 
and orphans cry for want ? 
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Madam e 5 c'ist la guerre ! But now I will solve 
you the whole riddle* 1 myself am by no means 
one of the wise ones, but I have joined their 
party, and now for five thousand five hundred 
and eighty-eight years we have been carrying on 
war with the fools. The fools believe that they 
have been wronged by us, inasmuch as they 
believe that there was once in the world but 
a certain determineil quantity of reason, wlüch 
was thievishly appro|iriated— the Lord only knows 
how — by the wise men, and it is a ßin which 
eries to heaven to see how much sense one 
man often gets, while all his neighbours, and, 
indeed, the whole country for miles around, is 
fairly befogged with stupidity. This is the veri* 
table secret ciiuse of war, and it is mast truly 
a war of exterminatioiu The intelligent show 
themselves, as usual, the calmest, most moderate, 
and most intelligent ; they sit firmly fortified 
behind their ancient Aristotelian works, have 
much ordnance, and also ammunition, in store — 
for they themselves were the inventoi^s of powder 
— and now and then they shoot a welUaimed 
bomb among their foes. But, unfortunately, the 
latter are by far the most numerous, and their 
outcries are terrible, and day by day they do the 
most cruel deeds of torture — for, in fact, every 
folly is a torture to the wise. Their military 
stratagems are often very cunning indeed Some 
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the chief» of the great Fool Army take good 
re not to admit the secret origm of the war. 
[ley have heard that a well- known deceitful 
man, who advanced so far in the art of falaeliood 
that he ended by writing false memoirs — I mean 
Fouchö — once asserted that les paroles sont faifes 
pour nous eacker nos perisSes ; and therefore they 
talk a great deal in order to conceal their want 
of thought, and make long speeches and write big 
books I and if any one is listening, they praise that 
only spring of true happiness, namely j wisdom ; 
and if any one is looking on at them, tliey work 
away at mathematics, logic, statisdcSj mechanical 
improvements J plain citizen-like common-sense, 
stable-fodder, and so forth ; and as a monkey is 
more ridiculous the more lie resembles man, ao 
Me these fools more laughable the more reasonably 
they behave. Other chiefs of the great army are 
more open-hearted, and confess that their own 
ahare of wisdom is not remarkably great, and 
that perhaps they never had any, but they cannot 
refrain from asserting that wisdom is a very sour, 
bitter affair, and, in reality, of but little valua 
Ihis may perhaps be true, but, unlürtunately, 
they have not wisdom enough to prove iL They 
therefore jump at every means of vindication, 
discover new powers in themselves, explain that 
these are quite aa effectual as reason, and, in 
some cases, much more so — for instance, feeling. 
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faith, inspiration — and with this surrogate of wis- 
dom, thia beet-rooted reason, they console them- 
ßelves* I, poor devil, am especially hated by them, 
as they assert that I originally belonged to their 
party, that I am a runaway, a fugiiive, a bolter— 
a deserter, who has broken the holiest ties, — yes, 
that I am a spy, who secretly revealB their plans, 
in order to subsequently give point to thö laughter 
of the enemy J and that I myseK am so stupid as 
not to see that the wise at the same time laugh 
at nie, and never regard me as an equal* And 
there the fools speak sensibly enough. 

It is true that my party do not regard me as 
one of themselves^ and often laugh at me in their 
sleeves, I know that right well, though I pretend 
not to observe it. But my heart bleeds within me, 
and when I am alone, then my tears flow, I know 
right well that my position is a false one, that 
all I do is folly to the wise and a torment to the 
foola. They hate me, and 1 feel the truth of the 
saying, " Stone is heavy and sand is a burden, 
but the wrath of a fool is heavier than both/' 
And they do not hate me without reason. It is 
perfectly true, I have torn asunder the holieafc 
bands, when I might have lived and died among 
the fools y in the way of the law and of God* 
And oh I I should have lived so comfortably had 
I remained among them I Even now, if I would 
repent, they would still receive me with open 
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arms. They would see by my eyes i! they eould 
do anything to please me* They would invite me 
every day to dinner, and in the evening ask me 
to their tea-parties and clubs, and I could play 
whist with them, smoke, talk politics, and if I 
yawned from time to time^ they would whisper 
behind my back, ** What beautiful feelings ! " 
" A soul inspired with such faith I " — ^permit me, 
Madame, that I hereby offer up a tear of emotion 
—ah ! and I could drink punch with tbem^ too, 
until the proper inapiratitjn came, and then they 
would bring me in a hackney-coach to my house, 
anxiously eoncarned lest I might catch cold^ and 
one would quickly bring me my slippers, another 
ray silk dressing-gown, a third my white night- 
cap, and finally they would make me a " professor 
extraordinary/* a president of a ^^oeiety for con- 
verting the heathen, or liead calculator or director 
of Roman excavations; — and then I would be just 
the man for all this^ inasmuch as I can very 
accurately disciDguish the Latin declensions from 
the conjugations, and am not so apt as other 
people to mistake a Prussian postillion's boot for 
an Etruscan vase. My peculiar nature, my faith, 
my inspiration, could, besides this, effect much 
good daring tlie prayer- meeting — viz,, for myself 
— ^aud then my remarkable poetic geaius would 
stand me in good stead on the birthdays aud at 
the weddinjTS of the great ; nor would it he a bad 
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tlioughtif I, in a great national €piCj should ditigof 
all those heroes, of whom we know with certainty 
that from their mouldering bodies crept worms, 
who now give themselves out for timir descendants. 
Many id en who are not born fools, and who 
were once gif bed with reasou^ have on this account 
gone over to the fools, and lead among them a real 
pc^B du Cocdgne^ life, and those follies which at 
first 80 pained them have now become second 
nature — yes, they are in fact no löuger to be 
regarded as IjypocriLes, but aa true converts. One 
of these, in whose head utter and outer darkness 
does not as yet entirely prevail^ really loves me; 
and lately, when I was alone with him, he closed 
the door» and said, with an earnest voice, *• Oh, 
Fool I you who play the wise man and have not 
after all as much sense as a recruit in his mother's 
belly * know yon not that the great in the land 
only elevate those who abase themselves, and 
esteem their own blood less worthy than that of 



^ ScMmrttßhdand, or, id French, '^joaj^fl tfu Coe&gne ; m Eng- 
IihU, *' the JjLck-Pudding ParadiBe ; *' where the pigs run about 
teadj roikBtedt with pudding:^ io tbeir bellie3^, crying, " Coine 
eat me I " as an old authority hath it. It vm in this land that 
** little King Boggen once built a fine halt Pie-cnifit luid paetiy- 
onist — that ^&h the wall/^ ( Vide Mother Goose's Melodies.) In 
maritime üirolee SeltUxrtxffenland h known as " Fiddler's Green.*' 
HiibE^loia gives us an idea ut it in hi^ ThdcwUf and Mahomet in 
hie Koran, whÜ6 a fine poem on the sojma BUbject occurs in most 
©ülloctionfl of Trouvcur lau. — NitU hy Traf^hator. 
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fche great ? And now you would rain all among 
the pious I la it then such a difficult thing to roll 
up youi* eyes in a holy rapture, to hide your arms 
crossed iti faith in your coat- ale eve, to let your 
head hang down like a lamb of God*a, and to 
murmur Bible sayinga got by heart. Believe me, 
no Gracious Highness will reward you for your 
godlessuess ; the men of love will hate, abuse, and 
persecute you, and you wiU never make your way 
either in this world or in the next/' 

Ahj mel it 13 all true enough. But I have 
unfortunately contracted this unlucky passion for 
Eeason, I love hex though her love 1 can't attain — 
I give her all, she gives me naught again. I can- 
not tear myself from her. And as once the Jewish 
King Solomon in his canticles sang the Christian 
Church, and that, boo, under the form of a black, 
love-insauate maiden, so that his Jews might not 
suspect what he was driving at, so have I in 
ccuntiess lays sung just the contrary — that is to 
say, Eeason, and that under the form of a white 
cold beauty, who attracts and repels me, who now 
smiles at me, then scorns me, and ünaliy turns 
her back on me. This secret of my unfortunate 
love, which I reveal to none, gives you, Madame, 
some insight into my folly. You doubtless per- 
ceive that it is of an extraordinary description, 
and that it rises, magnificently rises over the 
ordinary follies of mankind. Read my Badcliffe, 
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my Almanzor, my lyrical Intermezzo — reason, rea- 
son , nothing but reason — and you will be terrified 
ftt the immensity of my folly. In the words of 
Augur, I can say, " I am the mo3t foolish of all 
mankind, and the wisdom of man is not in me" 

High in the air rises the forest of oaks« high 
ovei the oaka soars the eagle, high over the eagle 
sweep the clouds, high over the clouds gleam the 
stars^Madame, is not that too high I Wi Men ! 
high over the stars sweep the angels, high over 
the angels rises — nOj Madame, my folly can bring 
it no higher than this. It soars high enough. It 
grows giddy before its own sublimity. It makes 
of nie a giant in seven-mile boots. At noon I feel 
as though I could devour all the elephants of 
Hiodostan, and then pick my teeth with the spire 
of Strasburg Cathedral \ in the evening I become 
so sentimental that I would fain drink np the 
Milky Way, without reflectiug how indigestible I 
should find the little fixed stars, and by night 
there is the Devil himself broke loose in my head 
and no mistake. For then there assemble in my 
brain the Assyrians, Egyptians, Medes, Persians, 
Hebrews, Pliilistinea, Frankforters, Babylonians, 
Cavthaginians, Berliners, Eomans, Sparta ms. Fiat- 
heads^ and Chuck leheada. Madame» it would be 
too wearisome should I continue to enumerate all 
these people. Do you only read Herodotus, livy, 
the Magazine of Haude and Spener, Curtius, Cor- 
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nelius Nepos, the " Cümpanion." Meanwhile, I 
will eat my breakfast. This morning I do not get 
along very well with my writing ; the blessed Lord 
leaves me in the lurch. Madame, I even fear — . 
yes, yes, you remarked it before I did myself; 
yes, I see — the right kind of divine aid is to-day 
wanting. Madame, I will begin a new chapter, 
and tell you how after the death of Le Grand I 
came to Godesberg. 



CHAPTER XVL 

When I arrived at Godesberg I sate myself once 
more at the feet of my fair friend, and near me 
lay her brown hound, and we both looked up 
into har lovely eyes. 

Ah, Lord ! in those eyes lay all the splendour 
of earth, and an entire heaven besides. I could 
have died with rapture as I gazed into them, and 
had I died at that instant, my soul would have 
flown directly into those eyes. Oh, they are in- 
describable 1 I must borrow some poet, who went 
mad for love, from a lunatic asylum, that he may 
from the uttermost abyss of his madness fish up 
some simile wherewith to compare those eyes. 
(Between you and I, reader, it seems to me that I 
must be mad enough myself to want any help 
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in euch a business.) "God damn [it]!" said an 
Englisb gentleman, " wheii she looks at a maHj 
q^uietly from head to foot, ihe melts Ma coalT 
buttons and heart all iüto a lump!" '^ F — e/" 
said a Frencbmaru " Her eyes are of the largest j 
calibre, and when ahe shoots one of her forty-two 
pound glances — crack ! — ^th^re you are in love I " 
There was a red-headed lawyer from Mayence 
who said that her eyes resembled two cups of 
coflee — without cream. He wished to say some- 
thing sweetj and thought that he had done it — 
because he always sugared his coffee to death. 
Wretcbedj wretched comparisons ! I and the 
brown hound lay quietly at the feet of the fair 
lady and gazed and listened. She sat near an old 
iron-grey soldier, a knightly looking rnan with 
cross-barred scars on his terrible brow. They 
both spoke of the Seven Mountains painted by 
the evening red, and the blue Kbine which flooded, 
its way along in sublime tranquillity. What did i 
we care for the Seven Mountains and the blue 
Ehine, and the snowy sail-boats which swam 
thereon J and the muaic which rang from one 
particular boat^ or the jackass of a student wh0| 
seated in it, sang so meltingly and beautifully ? I 
and the brown hound both gazed into the eyes of 
our fair friend, and looked at the face which carae 
forth rosy pale from amid ita black hraida and 
locks, like the moon from dark clouds. The 
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features were of the noblest Grecian type, the 
lips boldly arched, over which played melancholy, 
rapture, and child-like caprice, and when she 
spoke, the words were breathed forth almost 
sighingly, and then again shot out impatiently 
and rapidly ; and when she spoke, and her speech 
fell softly as snow, yet like a warm genial flower 
shower from her lovely mouth — oh! then the 
crimson of evening fell gently over my soul, 
and through it flitted with ringing melody the 
memories of childhood ; but above all, like a fairy 
bell there pealed within the voice of the little 
Veronica, and I grasped the fair hand of my 
lady friend and pressed it to my eyes till the 
ringing in my soul had passed away, and then I 
leaped up and laughed, and the hound bayed, and 
the brow of the old general wrinkled up sternly, 
and I sat down again and clasped and kissed 
the beautiful hand, and told and spoke of little 
Veronica. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Madame, you wish me to describe the appear- 
ance of the little Veronica? But I wiU not. 
You, Madame, cannot be compelled to read more 
than you please, and I, on the other hand, have 
the right to write exactly what I choose. But I 
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will DOW tell what the lovely hand was lika 
which I kissed in the previous chapter. 

First of all, I must confess that I waa not 
worthy to kiss that hand. It was a lovely hand 
— so tender, so transparent, go perfumed, brilliant, 
sweet, soft, beautiful — ^by my faith I must send 
to the apothecary for twelve shillings' woith of 
adjectives. 

On the middle finger there sat a ring with a 
pearl — I never saw a pearl which played a more 
sorrowful part; on the marriage linger ehe wore, 
a ring with a blue antique — I have studied 
archseology in it for hours ; on the forefinger she 
wore a diamond — it was a talisman ; as long as I 
looked at it I was happy, for wherever it was^ 
there too was the finger with its four friends — 
and she often struck me on the mouth with all 
five of them. Since I was thus manipulated I 
believe fast and firm in animal magnetism. But 
she did not strike hard, and when she struck I 
always deserved it by some godless speech ; and 
as soon as she had struck me, she at once re- 
pented it, and took a cake, broke it in two, and 
gave me one half and the brown hound the other 
half, and smiled and said, " Neither of you have 
any religion and you will never he happy, and so 
you must be fed with cakes in this world for 
there will be no table spread for you in heaven " 
AuA she was more than half rights for in those 
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days I was very irreligious, and read Thomaa 
Faine, tbe Syst^e de la Nature, the Westplmlian 
Advertiseij and Schleiermacher, letting luy beard 
and my reason grow togetlier, and had thoughts 
of enrolling myself among the Ecitionalists, But 
when that soft hand swept over iny brow, my 
** reason ^' stood still and sweet dreams came into 
my soul, and I again dreamed that I heard gentle 
songs of the Virgin Mother, and I thought on tbe 
little Veronica, 

Madame, you can hardly imagine how beautiful 
little Veronica looked as she lay in her little 
coffin. Tbe burning candles as they stood around 
cast a glow on the white smiling little face, and 
on the red sUk roses and rustling gold spangles 
with which the head and the little shroud were 
decked Good old Ursula had led me at evening 
into the silent chamber, and as I looked at the 
little corpse laid amid lights and flowers on the 
table^ I at first believed that it was a pretty saint's 
image of wax. But I soon recognised the dear 
face, and asked, smilingly, why little Veronica 
laid so still ? And Ursula said, " Because she is 
dead, dear ! " 

And as she said, '* Because she is dead ; " — but I 
will go no further to-day with this story, it would 
be too long ; besides I should first speak of the 
lame magpie which hopped about tbe castle court- 
yard, and was three hundred years old, and then 
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I conld become regularly m elan c holy, A faul! 
ail aL once seizins on me to tell anoüter story ,^ 
which is a toerry one^ aod just suits this place, 
for it is really the history itself which I pmpoaei 
to uanatc iu this book. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

NiGBT and etomi raü;ed in the bosom of the knight. 
The poniard bluwa of slander had struck to his 
hearty and as he advanced sternly along over the 
bridge of San Marco, the feeling stole over him aa 
though that heart must burst and flow away in 
blooi His limbs trembled wich weariness — the 
noble quarry had been fiercely hunted during the 
live-long summer day — the drops fell from his 
brow, and as he entered the gondola he sighed 
heavily. He sat unthinkingly in the black cabin 
of the gondolaj im thin kingly the soft waves shook 
him and bore him along the well-knowu way to 
the Brenta; and as he stepped out before the well- 
known palace be heard that the ^^ Signer a Laura 
was in ihe garden," 

Siie stood leaning on the statue of the LaÖcöon, 
by the red rose-tree, at the end of the terrace, 
near the weeping willows, which hung down 
mournfully over the water. There she stood 
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smiling, a pale image of love amid the perl'ume 
of rosea. At the sight lie suddenly awaked as 
from some terrible dream, and was at once changed 
to mildness and longing, *' Signora Laura," said 
he, " I am wretched and tormented with hatred 
and oppreBsioo and falseliood/' and here lie sud- 
denly paused and stammered, '* but I love you," 
and then a tear of joy darted into his eye, and 
with palpitating heart he cried, " Maiden, be mine 
— and love mel • . •" 

There lies a veil of dark mystery over that 
hour; DO mortal has ever known what Signora 
Laura replied, and when they aak her guardian 
angel in heaven what took plaeephe iddes his face 
and 8ighS| and is silent 

Solitary and alone stood the knight by the 
statue of the Laöcöon ; his own face was not less 
convulsed and deathly pale ; nnconsciously be tore 
away the rosea from the rose*tree ; yes, iie plucked 
even the young buds* Since thai hour th^ rase-iree 
fiever bore another floweret ; far in the dim distance 
sang an insaue nightingale, the willows whispered 
in agony, mournfully murmured the cool waves 
of the Breuta ; night rose on high with her moon 
and atars, and one star, the loveliest of all, fell 
ad own from heaven! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

VOTTS phurm, Madame ? 

Oh, may the eyes which öhed such lovely tears 
long light up the world with their rays, and may 
a warm and loving hand close them in the hour 
of death 1 A soft pillow, Madame, is also a very 
con vein en t thing when dyings and I trust tliat you 
will not be without it j and when the fair, weary 
head sinke dowu^and the black loeka fall in wavea^ 
over the fast fading face, oh \ then may God repay 
those tears which have fallen for me, for I myself 
am the knight for whom you wept; yes^ I am the 
erring errant-kuight of love, the knight of the 
fallen star t 

Vous pkurez, Madame i 

Oh, I understand those tears! Why need I 
longer play a feigned part? You, Madame, you 
yourself are that fair lady who wept so softly in 
Godesberg when I told the sad story of my life. 
Like drops of pearly dew over rosea, the beautiful 
tears ran over the beautiful face ; the hound was 
silent, the vesper chimes pealed far away in 
Königswinter, the Rhine murmured more gently^ 
night covered the earth with her black mantle* 
and I sat at your feet. Madame, and looked on 
high into the starry heaven» At first I took your 
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eyes also for two stara. But how could any one 
mistake such beautiful eyea for stars ? Those 
cold liglits of heaven caunot weep over the misery 
of a loau who is so wretched that he camiot weep. 

And I had a particular reaaon for not mistak- 
ing those lovely eyes, for in them dwells the soul 
of little Veronica. 

I have reckoned it up, Madame j you were horn 

00 the very day on which Veronica died, Johanna, 
in Andernach, told me that I would find little 
Veronica again in Gro des berg, and I found her, 
and knew her at once. That was a sad chance, 
Madame, that you should die just as the beautiful 
game was about to begin. Since pious Ursula 
»aid to me, *' It is death, dear," I have gone about 
ßolitary and serious in great picture-gall er ies, but 
the pictures could not please me as they once did ; 
they seemed to have suddenly faded ; there was 
but a single work which retained its colour and 
brilliancy; you know, Madame, to which piece 

1 refer — 

It is the Sultan and Sultaness of Delhi 
Do you remember^ Madame, how we stood 
long hours before it, and how aignificantly good 
Ursula smiled when people remarked that the 
faces in that picture so much resembled our own ? 
Madame, I find that your likeness is admirably 
taken in that picture, and it passes comprehen* 
sion how the artist could have so accurately repre- 
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dented you, even to the very garmeots which you 
theo wore. They say that he was iiiad and must 
have dreamed your farm» Or wae there perhaps 
a 8ouI in the great holy monkey who waited oo 
TOTi 10 those days like a page ? In that case, he 
must certainly remember the silver-grey veil, on 
which he once spilled red wine and spoiled it 
I was glafi when you dismissed hiin ; he did not j 
dress you remarkably well, and at any rate, tht^ 
European dreaa is much more dressy than the 
IndiaB — not hut that beautiful women are lovely 
in any dress. Do you remember, Madame, that a 
gallant Brahmin — lie looked for all the world like 
Ganesa, the god with an elephant's trunk, who 
ridea on a mouse — once paid you the compliment 
that the divine Maneka, as she came down fromj 
Indra's golden hill to the royal penitent Wis 
wamitra, was not certainly fairer than you, 
Madame ? 

What, forgotten it already! Why it cannot 
be more than three thousand years since he said 
that, and beautiful women are not wont to so 
quickly forget delicate flattery. 

However, for men, the Indian dress is far more 
becoming than the European, Oh, niy rosy-red 
lotus-flowered pantaloons of Delhi 1 had I worn 
ye when I stood before Signora Laura and begged 
for love, the previous chapter would have rung 
to a diflerent tune I Alas 1 alas I I wore straw* 
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coloured pantaloons, which some sober Chinese 
had woven in Nankin ; my ruin was woven ivith 
them — ^the threads of my destiny — and I was 
made miserable. 

Often there sits in a quiet old German coffee- 
house a youth silently sipping his cup of Mocha ; 
and meanwhile there blooms and grows in far 
distant China his ruin, and there it is spun and 
woven, and, despite the high wall of China, it 
knows how to find its way to the youth who deems 
it but a pair of Nankin trousers, and all unheed- 
ing, in the gay buoyancy of youth, he pulls them 
on, and is lost for ever ! And, Madame, in the 
little breast of a mortal so much misery can hide 
itself, and keep itself so well hid there that the 
poor man himself for days together does not feel 
it, and is as jolly as a piper, and merily dances and 

whistles, and trolls — ^lalarallala^ lalarallala 

la ^la la. 



CHAPTER XX. 

*'She was amiable, and he loved her, but he was not worthy 
of love, and she did not love him." — Old Play, 

And for this nonsensical affair you were about to 
shoot yourself ? 

Madame, when a gentleman desires to shoot 
himself, he generally has ample reason for it — 
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you may \m certam of that But whether he 
himself knows what these i^asoQs are is another 
qitestioiL We mask even ottr miseries, and while 
we die of bosom wounds, we complain of the 
toothache. 

Madame, yott haTe^ I know, a remedy for the 
toothache I 

Alas ! I had the toothache in my heart That 
ie a wearying pain^ and requires plngging — with 
lead and with the tooth-powder invented by Ber- 
thold Schwartz.* 

Misery gnawed at my heart like a worm, and 
gnawed — the poor devil of a Chinese was not to 
blame; I brought the misery with me into the 
world. It lay with me in the cradle^ and when 
my mother rocked me, she rocked it with me, and 
when she sang me to sleep, it slept with me, and 
it awoke when I opened my eyes. When I grew 
up, it grew with me, until it was altogether too 
great and bui^t my , 

Now we will apeak of other things — of virgins' 
wreathsi masked balls, of joy and bridal pleasure 

Idarallala, lalarallala, lalaral la la 

^la.» 



A Rogior Biioon preoeddd Schwartz, and Pabgrave in ^^The 
Mt^rchatit and the Fnar " gives a rtcipe frum a Nnrman-Lfttin 
M^M ^ centufj older Uion Bacon, for making gtiii powder, It 
it called Adfaci^nd^w^ h trakt^ *'how to make a crüfüc€t" 

* To the BridösmÄidB' Cliorua in " Der Freyecliutz." 
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A/oUo ;— A pine tree Stands alcne 
In the north — — -» 

He is dreaming of a palm 
Which afar — — — 



PROLOGUE 

Oft in galleries of art. 

On a pictured knight we glance, 
Who to battle will depart, 

Armid well with shield and lance. 

But young Oupids mocking round him, 
Bear his lance and sword away, 

And with rosy wreaths they've bound him, 
Though he strives as best he may. 

Thus to pleasant fetters yielding. 

Still I turn the idle rhyme, 
While the brave their arms are wielding 

In the mighty strife of Time. 
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I. 

Whvn 'neath snow-white branches sitting, 
Far thou liearest the wild wind chiding, 

Seest the silent clouds above thee, 
In their wintry garments hiding ; 

Seest that all seems cold and death-like, 
Wood and plain lie shorn before thee, 

E'en thy heart is still and frozen. 
Winter round, and winter o'er thee. 

All at once adown come falling 

Pure white flakes, and then thou grievest 
That the weary, dreary winter, 

Should return, as thou believest. 

But those are not snowflakes falling ; 

Soon thou mark'st with pleasant wonder 
That they all are perfumed blossoms, 

From the tree thou sittest under. 

What a thrilling sweet amazement I 
Winter turns to May and pleasure ; 

Snow is changed to lovely spring flowers» 
And thou find'st a new heart's treasura 
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In the wood all softly greeneth, 
As if maiden-like 'twould woo thee» 

And the sun from heaven smileth : 
** Fair young spring, a welcome to thee ! " 

Nightingale ! I hear thy singing, 
As thou flutest, sweetly moving. 

Sighing long-drawn notes of rapture, 
And thy song is all of loving, 

3. 

The lovely eyes of the young spring night 

So softly down are gazing — 
Ohythe Love which bore thee down with might 

Ere long will thy soul be raising. 

All on yon linden sits and sings 

The nightingale soft trilling ; 
And as her music in me rings, 

My soul with love is thrilling. 



4. 
I LOVE a fair flower, but I know not its name : 

Oh, sorrow and smart ! 
I look in each flower-cup — my luck is the same : 

For I seek for a heart. 
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The flowers breathe their perfames — in evening'a 
red shine 

The nightingale trills. 
I seek for a heart which is gentle as mine, 

Which as tenderly thrills. 

The nightingale sings, and I know what she says 

In her beautif nl song : 
We both are love-weary and lorn in our lays, 

And oh I sorrow is long. 



5. 

SwEBT May lies fresh before us, 
To life the young flowers leap, 

And through the heaven's blue o'er us 
The rosy cloudlets sweep. 

The nightingale is singing 
Down from her leafy screen, 

And young white lambs are springing 
In clover fresh and green. 

I cannot be singing and springing, 

I lie on the grassy plot ; 
I hear a far distant ringing, 

I dream and I know not what. 
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6. 



Softly ring and through me spring 
The sweetest tones to-day ; 

Gently ring, small song of spring, 
Bing out and far away. 

King and roam unto the home 

Where violets you see, 
And when unto a rose you comc3. 

Oh, greet that rose for me. 



The butterfly long loved the beautiful rose, 

And flirted around all day ; 
While round him in turn with her golden caress 

Soft fluttered the sun's warm ray. 

But who was the lover the rose smiled on ? 

Dwelt he near the sweet lady or far ? 
And was it the clear-singing nightingale, 

Or the bright distant evening star ? 

I know not with whom the rose was in love, 
But I know that I loved them all : 

The butterfly, rose, and the sun's bright ray, 
The star, and the bird's sweet call. 
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8. 

Yks, all the trees are musical, 
Soft notes the nests inspire ; 

Who in the green-wood orchestra 
Leads off the tuneful choir ? 

Is it yon grey old lapwing. 
Who nods so seriously; 

Or ihe pedant who cries "cuckoo" 
In time unweariedly ? 

Is it the stork, who sternly, 
As though he led the band, 

Claps with his legs, while music 
Pipes sweet on either hand ? 

No — ^in my heart is seated 

The one who rules those tones ; 

As my heart throbs he times them. 
And Love's the name he owns. 



" In the beginning sweetly sang 

The nightingale in love's first hours. 
And as she sang grew everywhere 
Blue violets, grass, and apple-flowers. 
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" She bit into her breast — out ran 

The crimson blood, and from its shower 
The first red rose its life began, 

To which she sings of love's deep power. 

" And all the birds which round us trill 

Are saved by that sweet blood, they say ; 
And if the rose-song rang no more, 
Then all were lost and passed away." 

Thus to his little nestlings spoke 
The sparrow in the old oak tree ; 

Dame Sparrow oft his lecture broke, 
Throned in her brooding dignity. 

She leads a kind, domestic life. 

And nurses well with temper good; 

To pass his time, the father gives 
Beligious lessons to his brood. 

10. 

The warm, bewildering spring night-air 

Wakes fiowrets on the plain ; 
And oh ! my heart, beware, beware, 

Or thou wilt love again. 

But say — what flower on hill or dale 

Will snare this willing heart ? 
I'm cautioned by the nightingale 

Against the lily's art 
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II. 

Trouble and torment — I hear the bells ring ! 

And oh 1 to my sorrow, I've lost my poor head 1 
Two beautiful eyes and the fresh growing spring 

Have plotted to capture me, living or dead. 

The beautiful spring and two lovely young eyes 
Once more this poor heart in their meshes 
have got ; 

The rose and the nightingale — yonder she flies — 
Are deeply involved in this terrible plot. 

12. 

Ah mel for tears I'm burning, 
Soft, sorrowing tears of love ; 

Yet I fear this wild sad yearning 
But too well my heart will move. 

Ah ! Love's delicious sorrow. 

And Love's too bitter joy, 
With its heavenly pains, ere morrow 

Will my half-won peace destroy. 

The spring's blue eyes are open, 
Up from the grass they look, 

1 mean the lovely violets. 
Which for a wreath I took. 
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I plucked the flowers while thinking, 
And my thoughts in one sad tale 

To the breezes were repeated 
By the listening nightingale. 

Yes, every thought she warbled, 

As from my soul it rose, 
And now my tender secret 

The whole green forest knows. 



14. 

When thou didst pass beside me, 
Thy soft touch thrilled me through ; 

Then my heart leaped up and wildly 
On thy lovely traces flew. 

Then thou didst gaze upon me, 
With thy great eyes looking back, 

And my heart was so much frightened, 
It scarce could keep the track. 



15. 

The graceful water-lily 

Looks dreamily up from the lake, 
While the moon looks as lovingly on her, 

For light love keeps fond hearts awake. 
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Then she bows her small head to the water. 

Ashamed those bright glances to meet, 
And sees the poor, pale lily lovers 

All lying in love at her feet. 



16. 

If thou perchance good eyesight hast, 
When with my works thou'rt playing, 

Thou'lt see a beauty up and down 
Among the ballads straying. 

And if perchance good ears are thine, 
Oh, then thou mayst rejoice. 

And thy heart may be bewildered. 
With her laughing, sighing voice. 

And well I ween with glance and word 

Full sore she'll puzzle thee, 
And thou'lt go dreaming round in love, 

As once it chanced to me. 



17. 
What drives thee around in the warm spring night? 
Thou hast driven the flowers half crazy with fright ; 

The violets no longer are sleeping. 
The rose in her night-dress is blushing so red. 
The lilies — poor things — sit so pale in their bed, 

They are crying, and trembling, and weeping. 
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Ah, dearest moon ! how gentle and good 
Are all these fair flowers — ^in truth I've been 
rude ; 
IVe been making sad work with my walking : 
But how could I know they were lurking 

around, 
When, bewildered with love, I strayed over the 
ground. 
And to the bright planets was talking. 



18. 

When thy blue eyes turn on me, 
And gaze so soft and meek, 

Such dreamy moods steal o'er me, 
That I no word can speak. 

I dream of those blue glances 
When we are far apart. 

And a sea of soft blue memories 
Comes pouring o'er my heart. 



19. 

Once again my heart is living. 
And old sorrows pass away. 

Once again the tenderest feelings 
Seem reviving with the May. 
VOL. L 2 B 
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Evening late and morning early 
Through the well-known paths I rove, 

Peeping under every bonnet, 
Looking for the face I love. 



Once again I'm by the river, 
On the bridge as in a trance ; 

What if she came sailing by me 7 
What if I should meet her glance 7 

Now once more 'mid falling water 
Gentle wailings seem to play. 

And my heart in beauty catches 
All the snow-white waters say. 

And once more I dreaming wander 
Through the green wood dark and cool, 

While the birds among the bushes 
Mock me, poor enamoured fool I 



20. 

The rose breathes perfumes, but if she has feeling 
Of what she breathes, or if the nightingale 

Feels in herself what through our souls is stealing 
When her soft notes are quivering through the 
vale — 
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I do not know — yet oft we're discontented 
With Truth itself ! And nightingale and rose, 

Although their feelings be but lies invented, 
Still have their use, as many a story shows. 



21. 

Because I love thee, 'tis my duty 
To shun thy face-— nay, anger not ! 

Would it agree, that dream of beauty. 
With my pale face, so soon forgot ? 

But ere I leave thee, let me tell thee 
'Twas all through love this hue I got. 

And soon its pallor must repel thee, 
And so I'll leave— nay, anger not I 



22. 

Amid the flowers I wander. 
And blossoms as they blow ; 

I wander as if dreaming, 
Uncertain where I go. 

Oh, hold me fast, thou dearest — 
I'm drunk with love, d'ye see, 

Or at your feet I'll fall, love. 
And yonder is company 



NOT U RES OF TEAVEL, 

As tte mooo's reflectioD trembles 
In the wild and wavering deepa, 

Wbile the moon herself in silence 
O'er the arch of heaven sweeps^ 

Even so I see thee, lored one. 

Calm and flUent^ and there mores 
But thine image in my bosom, 

For my heart la thrilled and loveSi 

WnzN both our hearts together 

The hoi J alliance made^ 
They understood each other. 

And mine on thine was laid. 

But oh 1 the poor young rosebud. 
Which lay just underneath, 

The minor, weaker ally, 

Was almost cruslied to death. 



25. 

Tell me who first invented the clocks. 
Classing the hours and the minutes in flocks! 
That was some shivering, sorrowful man- 
Deep into midnight his reveries ran^ 
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While he counted the nibbling of mice 'round the 

hall, 
And the notes of the death-watch which ticked in 

the wall 

Tell me who first invented a kiss ? 

Oh, that was some smiling young mouth, full of 

bliss ; 
It kissed without thinking, and still kissed away. 
'Twas all in the beautiful fresh month of May ; 
Up from the earth the young blossoms sprung, 
The sunbeams were shining, the merry birds sung. 



26. 

How the sweet pinks breathe their perfumes ; 

How the stars, a wondrous throng, 
Like gold bees o'er the blue heaven, 

Brightly shining, pass along I 

From the darkness of the chestnuts 
Gleams the farmhouse white and fair; 

I can hear its glass-doors rustle, 
And sweet voices whispering there. 

Gentle trembling — sweet emotion. 
Frightened white arms round me cling, 

And the sweet young roses listen. 
While the nightingales soft sing. 
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27. 

Have I not dreamed this self-same dream 

Ere now in happier hours ? 
Those trees the very same do seem. 

Love-glances, kisses, flowers. 

Was it not here that, calm and cold^ 
The moon looked down in state ? 

Did not these marble gods then hold 
Their watch beside the gate ? 

Alas ! I know how sadly change 

These all-too-lovely dreams, 
And as with snowy mantle strange 

All chill-enveloped seems. 

So we ourselves grow calm and cold, 

Break oflf and live apart; 
Yes, we who loved so well of old, 

And kissed with heart to heart. 



28. 

Kisses which we steal in darkness. 
And in darkness give again; 

Oh, such kisses — how they rapture 
A poor soul in living pain 1 
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Half foreboding, half remembering, 
Thoughts through all the spirit roam ; 

Many a dream of days long vanished, 
Many a dream of days to come. 

But to thus be ever thinking 

Is unthinking when we kiss ; 
Eather weep, thou gentle darling. 

For our tears we never miss. 



29. 

TuERE was an old, old monarch. 
His head was grey and sad his life ; 

Alas 1 the poor old monarch 
He married a fair young wife. 

There was a handsome stripling. 

Blonde were his locks and light his mieo 
He bore the train, the silken train. 

All of the fair young queen. 

Know'st thou the old, old ballad ? 

It ringeth like a passing bell ; 
The queen and page must die, alas I 

They loved, and all too well 
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Again in my memory are blooming 

Fair pictnres long faded away ; 
Oh, where in thy voice is the mystery 

Which moves me so deeply to-day ? 

Oh, say not, I pray, that thou loVst me; 

The fairest that nature can frame, 
The spring-time, and with it the spring-love^ 

Must end in warm passion and shame. 

Oh, say not, I pray, that thou lov'st me, 

And kiss and be silent^ I pray, 
And smile when I show thee to-morrow 

The roses all faded away. 



31. 

LiNDEK blossoms drunk with moonlight 
Melt away in soft perfume. 

And the nightingales with carols ' 
Thrill the air amid the bloom. 

Oh, but is't not sweet, my loved one, 
Thus 'neath linden boughs to sit. 

While the golden flashing moon-rays 
Through the perfumed foliage flit 7 
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Every linden leaf above us 

Like a heart is shaped, we see ; 
Therefore, dearest, lovers ever 

Sit beneath the linden tree.* 

But thou smilest as if wandering 
In some distant, longing dream ; 

Tell me, dearest, with what visions 
Doth thy busy fancy teem ? 

Gladly will I tell thee, dear one. 

What I fancied : I would fain 
Feel the North wind blowing o'er us, 

And the white snow fall again ; 

And that we in furs warm folded, 

In a sleigh sat side by side, 
Bells wild ringing, whips loud craciing, 

As o'er flood and fields we glide. 



^ Much beautiful folk-lore (for which the reader may consult 
DU Symbciih und Mythologie der Nature by J. B. Friedrich) 
has Bprung up around this resemblance of the lime or linden 
leaf to a heart. Menzel (Chi-UtlicKe Symbolik) tells us that the 
penance laid on Mary Magdalen by Jesus {quia multum amavU) 
was that she should long lie only on linden leaves, eat them for 
food, and drink nothing but the dew which fell from them. 
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In the moonshine, through the forest. 
Once I saw the fairies bounding. 

Heard their elfin-bells soft ringing, 
Heard their little trumpets sounding. 

Every snow-white steed was bearing 
Golden stag-horns, and they darted 

Headlong on, like frighted wild-fowl 
From their far companions parted« 

But the Elf Queen smiled upon me, 
Sweetly as she passed before me ; 

Was't the omen of a new love, 
Or a sign that death hangs o'er me ? 



33. 
I'll send thee violets to-morrow, 

Fresh dripping from the dewy showers; 
At eve again 1*11 bring thee roses, 

Which I have plucked in twilight hours. 

And know'st thou what the lovely blossoms 
To thee — sub rosa — fain would say ? 

They mean that thou through night shouldst 
love me. 
Yet still be true to me by day. 
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Thy letter, fickle rover, 

Will cause no tearful song ; 
Thou sayest that all is over, 

And the letter is over-long. 

Twelve pages filled completely, 

A perfect book, my friend ; 
Oh, girls don't write so neatly 

When they the mitten send ! 



3S. 

Do not fear lest I, unconscious, 
Tell my love to those around, 

Though my songs with many a figure 
Of thy beauty still abound. 

In a wondrous flowering forest 
Lies well hidden, cowering low. 

All the deeply burning mystery, 
All its secret, silent glow. 

If suspicious flames should quiver 
'Mid the roses — let them be ; 

No one now believes inflames, love, 
But they call them — ^poetry I 
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3Ö. 

As by dayligbty so at midnight, 

Spring thoughts in my soul are teeming, 
Like a verdant echo^ ever 

In me ringing, in me beaming. 

Then in dreams, as in a legend. 

Songs of birds are round me trilling. 

Yet far sweeter, wild in passion, 
Violet breath the air is filling. 

Every rose seems ruddier, blushing 
'Neath a child-like golden glory, 

As in glowing Gothic pictures, 
Worn by angels in their story. 

And I seem as if transformed 

To a nightingale, soft singing. 
While unto a rose — my loved one— 

Dream-like, strange, my notes are ringing 

Till the sun's bright glances wake me. 

Or the merry jargoning 
Of those other pleasant warblers 

Who before my window sing. 
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37. 
With their small gold feet the planets 

Step on tip-toe soft and light, 
Lest they wake the earth below them, 

Sleeping on the breast of night. 

Listening stand the silent forests, 

Every leaf a soft green ear. 
While the mountain^ as if dreaming. 

Holds its arms to cloudlets near. 

But what calls me ? In my bosom 
Kings a soft and flute-like wail. 

Was't the accents of the loved one ? 
Was it but the nightingale ? 



38. 

Ah ! spring is sad, and there is sadness 
In all its dreams ; the flower-decked vale 

Seems sorrowful. I hear no gladness 
E'en from the singing nightingale. 

Smile not so brightly then, my dearest, 
Ah ! do not smile so sweet to-day; 

Oh, rather weep — but if thou fearest 
I'm cold, I'll kiss those tears away. 
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A5D from the hean I loved so dearlj 
By cruel fate Fm torn away. 

From that dear heart I loved so dearly ; 
Ah ! knewest thoa how fain Td stay ! 

The coach rolls on — ^the bridges thunder. 
Beneath I see the dark flood swell ; 

I'm parted from that loveliest wonder« 
That heart of hearts I love so welL 



4a 

Our sweetest hopes rise bloomings 
And then again are gone ; 

They bloom and fade alternate. 
And so it goes rolling on. 

I know it^ and it troubles 
My life, my love, my rest ; 

My heart is wise and witty, 
And it bleeds within my breast. 



41. 

Lies an old man, stem in feature, 
Heaven above me seems to glare. 

His burning eyes surrounded 
With grisly cloudy hair. 
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And when on earth he's gazing, 
Flower and leaf must wilt away, 

Love and song must wither with them 
In man's heart — ah I well-a-day ! 



42. 

With bitter soul my poor sad heart still galling, 
I go aweary through this world so cold ; 
Lo, autumn endeth and the mists enfold 

The long dead landscape as with heavy walling. 

Loud pipe the winds, as if in frenzy calling 
To the red leaves which here and there are rolled ; 
The lorn wood sighs, fogs clothe the barren wold, 

And worst of all — I b'lieve the rain is falling. 



43. 

Late autumnal cloud*cold fancies 
Spread like gauze o'er dale and hill, 

And no more the green leaf dances 
On the branches — ghost-like stilL 

And amid the grove there's only 

One sad tree as yet in leaf, 
Damp with sorrow's tears and lonely, 

How his green head throbs with grief I 
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Ah 1 my heart is all in keeping 
With yon scene — the one tree there, 

Summer-green, yet sadly weeping, 
Is thine image, lady fair. 



44. 

Grey and week-day-looking heaven I 
E'en the city looks dejected ; 

Grum, as if no plans had thriven, 
In the Elbe it stands reflected. 

Snubbid noses — snubbing, sneezing, / 
Are ye cut as once — and cutting ? 

Are the saints still mild appearing, 
Or puffed up and proudly strutting ? 

Lovely South, how bright and towering 
Seem thy heavens and gods together, 

Now I see this vile offscouring 
Of base mortals and their weather. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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